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PEEFACE 


Some  three  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I could 
persuade  representative  men  of  various  professions  to 
set  forth  the  Unwritten  Laws  by  which  those  professions 
are  governed,  and  their  Ideals  in  regard  to  them,  a 
useful  and  interesting  book  might  be  compiled.  It  is 
for  the  reader  to  say  whether  this  object  has  been 
attained. 

Each  calling  has  been  dealt  with  by  an  expert  writing 
with  full  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The  authors  have 
spared  no  pains  to  make  their  papers  as  complete  as 
possible  ; while  technical  language  has  of  set  purpose 
been  avoided.  Eeaders  will  notice  points  omitted  hi 
more  than  one  article ; it  is  not  that  these  have  been 
forgotten,  or  that  there  are  professional  secrets  which 
cannot  be  divulged,  but  it  is  an  Unwritten  Law  that 
certain  things  involving  delicate  relationships  shall  not 
be  printed  ; I may  instance  customs  observed  in  regard 
to  instructions  received  from  authorities  at  home  by  men 
in  command  abroad,  and  regulating  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  nations,  while  examples  in  other  profes- 
sions will  occur  to  every  reader. 
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Again,  the  learned  proressions  and  careers  of  every 
kind  necessarily  present  themselves  in  different  ways  to 
different  minds ; each  contributor  has,  therefore,  dealt 
with  his  particular  subject  from  his  own  point  of  view. 
Many  callings  are  not  included  from  a fear  that  the  book 
would  run  to  too  great  a length  : but  a second  volume 
may,  it  is  hoped,  appear  before  long  if  this  one  is  found 
interesting.  It  has  been  a source  of  great  regret  to  me 
that  publication  has  been  inevitably  delayed.  I did  not 
at  first  fully  realise  all  the  difficulties  of  the  task  I had 
undertaken.  Even  before  the  list  was  complete,  un- 
foreseen events,  such  as  promotion  and  illness,  pre- 
vented some  of  the  busy  men  who  had  kindly  promised 
to  co-operate  from  fulfilling  their  engagements. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  grateful 
thanks  to  the  contributors  who  have  honoured  me  by 
writing  articles ; to  my  kind  publishers,  who  have  been 
so  patient  in  regard  to  delays ; to  my  cousin,  Colonel 
Luard,  R.E.,  for  his  excellent  advice ; and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  K.C.M.G.,  E.H.S., 
whose  interest  and  help  have  been  simply  invaluable. 

E.  H.  ritcairn. 


Ecci.eslea,  Hasi.emerk 
November  189‘J. 
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AMBA8SAD0BB 

By  the  right  HONOURABLE  SIR  EDWARD  MALET,  G.C.B. 

There  are  eight  Ambassadors  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen.  They  are  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Her 
Majesty  at  Paris,  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Borne,  Madrid,  and  Washington.  We  have 
diplomatic  representatives  in  other  countries,  but  they 
hold  the  minor  rank  of  ‘ Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  ’ or  ‘ Minister  Eesident.’  The 
Ambassador  alone  is  supposed  to  represent  the  person 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  be  entitled  to  access  to  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited  whenever  occasion 
may  demand.  In  practice  the  Envoy  of  lesser  grade  has 
as  free  access  to  the  Sovereign  as  an  Ambassador,  the 
difference  being  that  in  his  case  it  is  a usage,  not  a 
right. 

From  all  times  the  position  of  Ambassador  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  great  rank  and  dignity.  The  cere- 
monial w’ith  which  he  is  received  on  presenting  his 
letters  of  credence  has  been  drawn  up  with  the  greatest 
care  and  j)recision.  On  these  occasions  he  is  treated  as 
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the  Blood  Koyal  in  virtue  of  his  representing  the  person 
of  his  Sovereign.  The  Chamberlain  of  the  Court  con- 
ducts him  to  the  palace  in  the  royal  carriage,  followed 
by  other  royal  carriages  containing  the  Ambassador’s 
staff,  and  a guard  of  honour  lines  the  approach  to  the 
audience  chamber ; but  when  once  this  ceremony  is  over, 
he  relapses  practically  into  his  diplomatic  character,  and 
transacts  his  business  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  like  the  other  diplomatic  representatives,  with 
the  difference  that  he  always  takes  precedence  of  those 
diplomatists  who  do  not  hold  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
The  fact  of  his  representing  his  Sovereign  is  not 
apparent  in  his  everyday  life.  He  is  not  treated  as 
Koyalty  in  a Drawing  Boom.  Ambassadors  use  their  own 
private  colours  for  the  liveries  of  their  servants,  and 
their  own  armorial  bearings  for  their  state  coaches  and 
carriages. 

There  is  often  trouble  about  his  precedence  in 
regard  to  the  minor  Princes  residing  at  the  same 
Court.  In  theory  the  Ambassador  takes  rank  after  the 
Heir  to  the  Crown,  but  it  has  been  arranged  by  con- 
sent that  the  sons  of  the  Sovereign,  and  even  Princes 
close  to  the  Throne,  shall  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign 
take  precedence  of  Ambassadors.  This  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign  is  jealously  watched  by  Ambas- 
sadors ; and  when  precedence  is  extended  to  Princes  who 
are  not  near  enough  to  the  Throne  to  make  the  privilege 
plausible,  a tacit  revolt  arises,  which  the  Court  is  obliged 
to  take  mto  account. 

Etiquette  in  regard  to  Ambassadors  differs  at  different 
Courts.  In  some  they  are  treated  with  much  greater 
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deference  than  in  others.  If  the  experience  of  foreign 
Ambassadors  is  to  be  credited,  it  would  appear  that  the 
high  rank  of  this  class  of  diplomatic  representative,  is 
treated  with  less  consideration  in  London,  than  in  the 
other  capitals  of  Europe.  For  some  years  past  foreign 
Ambassadors  have  ceased  to  accept  invitations  to  the 
civic  festivities  of  London  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
placing  them.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a Lord  Mayor 
or  an  alderman  that  he  should  place  a foreign  Ambas- 
sador above  an  English  duke.  It  is,  no  doubt,  wiser  to 
abstain  from  inviting  Ambassadors  to  the  civic  banquets, 
as  the  question  of  seating  them  according  to  their  rank 
must  always  give  rise  to  difficulties  and  vexation.  This 
trouble  is  not  confined  to  public  occasions.  The  British 
hostess  would  do  well  to  remember  that  if  she  desires 
her  dinner  to  be  agreeable  to  her  most  exalted  guests 
she  will  not  ask  an  Ambassador  at  the  same  time  as  a 
Prince.  It  is  true  that  in  London  precedence  takes  a 
somewhat  different  form  from  what  it  does  in  foreign 
capitals,  but  this  also  is  a pitfall  to  the  unwary.  Abroad, 
the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  hostess  are  the  first  and 
second  place,  and  an  Ambassador  will  feel  slighted  if  he 
does  not  take  the  hostess  in  to  dinner  and  sit  upon  her 
right  hand.  The  only  persons  who  can  go  before  him 
by  right  are  the  sons  of  the  Sovereign  or  Princes  in  direct 
succession.  But  in  England,  the  sign  of  precedence,  is 
the  order  in  which  you  go  to  dinner,  not  the  order  in  which 
you  sit  at  the  table ; and  the  order  of  walking  into  the 
dining-room  is  usually  left  to  the  guests  themselves,  who 
are  perfectly  aware  of  their  rights,  and  there  is  usually 
no  spirit  of  encroachment  among  them.  The  hostess 
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need  not  and  does  not  trouble  herself  on  the  subject. 
If  an  Ambassador  happens  to  be  one  of  her  guests, 
she  is  as  likely  as  not  to  think  she  has  done  all 
that  is  necessary  when  she  has  assigned  to  him  a 
charming  partner.  She  forgets  that  his  dinner  will 
be  as  ashes  in  his  mouth  if  he  does  not  take  her  in 
and  sit  on  her  right  hand.  On  a certain  occasion 
an  Ambassador  who  considered  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  place  he  was  given  at  table,  turned  his  plate 
upside  down  and  quitted  the  house  as  soon  as  the 
guests  rose. 

Formerly  the  question  of  precedence  of  Ambassadors, 
as  regards  each  other,  was  also  fraught  with  trouble  and 
even  strife  leading  to  bloodshed,  of  which  an  instance 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  the  pages  of  ‘ Pepys’  Diary.’ 
lie  gives  a lively  glimpse  of  a serious  fray  between  the 
retinues  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Ambassadors, 
arising  out  of  the  pretension  of  each  Envoy  to  precede 
the  other  in  going  to  Court.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
armed,  attacked  the  French  lackeys,  who  seem  to  have 
been  unprepared,  and  the  carriage  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  with  His  Excellency  in  it,  passed  ahead 
of  the  other.  The  matter  was  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  that  King  Charles  refused  to  interfere,  and  the 
quarrel  was  fought  out  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
Courts. 

Nowadays,  this  particular  point  is  so  clearly  provided 
for,  that  no  dispute  can  arise.  The  precedence  of  Am- 
bassadors at  the  Court  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
and  also  as  regards  each  other,  is  regulated  by  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter  in  which  they  an- 
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nouncG  their  arrival  at  the  capital  to  the  Miaister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  rule  occasionally  leads  to  a keen 
struggle  to  he  first  between  tw'o  Ambassadors  arriving  at 
the  same  time,  each  endeavouring  to  get  off  his  messenger 
with  the  note  announcing  his  arrival,  before  the  other. 

The  Senior  Ambassador  is  frequently  termed  the 
doyen,  or  dean,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible  to  have  a dean  among  Ambassadors. 
The  term  can  only  signify  chief  or,  at  all  events,  first. 
Is  such  a term  permissible  in  a case  in  which  all  are 
equal  ? Lord  Lyons,  who  was  Ambassador  at  Paris  for 
twenty  years,  held  that  it  was  not,  and  declined  to  admit 
the  title  of  doyen  as  applicable  to  the  Senior  Ambassador. 
He  refused  to  acknowledge  it  when  he  was  a Junior 
Ambassador,  and  he  refused  to  accept  it  during  the  long 
years  that  he  w'as  the  Senior  Ambassador.  In  capitals 
where  the  term  has  become  customary,  the  doyen  is 
supposed  to  formulate  any  communication  which  his 
colleagues  may  desire  to  make  collectively,  and  to  be 
their  mouthpiece.  Such  communications  are  generally 
connected  with  small  points  of  etiquette,  small  grumbles 
of  offended  dignity — often  very  legitimate.  The  Court 
is  content  with  the  arrangement,  because  as  a rule,  the 
Ambassador  who  has  been  longest  in  office  is  the  least 
inclined  to  make  a fuss,  and  his  colleagues  like  it  because 
they  air  their  grievances  without  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  complaint  themselves.  The  doyen  is  some- 
times egged  on  to  making  complaints  upon  points  which 
he  would  not  raise,  were  it  not  for  the  importunity  of  his 
juniors ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  custom  that  the 
complaint  must  come  through  him,  often  results  in  the 
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matter  being  stifled.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  question 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Ambassadors  is  better  preserved  when  thei*e  is  no  doyen. 
Let  each  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  in  com- 
mon with  his  colleagues,  represented  by  their  senior. 

At  a conference  Ambassadors  do  not  sit  according  to 
their  seniority.  They  take  their  places  right  and  left  of 
the  president  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  French 
names  of  the  countries  wdiich  they  represent.  Thus,  the 
representative  of  Germany  takes  the  first  place  as 
representative  of  ‘ Allemagne.’  Then  follow  ‘ Autriche- 
Hongrie,  Espagne,  France,  Grande-Bretagne,  Italie, 
Piussie,  Turquie.’  The  United  States  has  not  yet  figured 
at  a European  Conference ; when  it  does,  its  place  will 
doubtless  be  between  Spain  and  France.*  Prussia  made 
a sudden  stride  to  the  head  of  the  list  when  she  de- 
veloped into  ‘ Allemagne.’  In  the  signing  of  treaties, 
the  Ambassador  signs  first  on  the  copy  of  the  treaty 
■which  is  destined  for  his  own  Government.  The  other 
Ambassadors  sign  afterwards  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  their  countries.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  there 
must  be  as  many  copies  of  the  treaty  as  there  are  Powers 
represented — unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  by  common 
agreement,  one  copy  alone  is  signed,  which  is  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Power  at 
whose  capital  the  conference  takes  place.  In  that  case 
this  Power  has  to  supply  authenticated  copies  to  the  other 
Governments. 

There  are  two  axioms  with  regard  to  Ambassadors 

' Since  this  was  written  the  United  States  was  represented  at  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
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which  should  not  be  omitted  from  an  account  of  their 
status : 

‘ L’ambassadeur  n’a  pas  de  sexe.’ 

‘ L’ambassadeur  mort,  rentre  dans  la  vie  privee.’ 

In  virtue  of  the  first  of  these,  ladies  may  call  upon 
an  Ambassador  without  committing  any  breach  of  de- 
corum. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  ladies  to  whom 
this  news  comes  as  a revelation,  will  not  make  too  free  a 
use  of  the  privilege.  Again,  in  virtue  of  this  very  pecu- 
liar quality.  Ambassadors  can  act  as  chaperons  just  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  duenna.  Although  the  Ambassador 
may  thus  be  said  to  enjoy  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
sex,  to  which  no  one  would  suspect  his  affinity,  he  does 
not  profit  by  its  immunities.  He  cannot,  for  instance, 
make  it  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  fight  a duel ; unless, 
indeed,  this  be  one  of  the  recondite  and  unsuspected 
reasons  which  prevent  him  from  fighting  while  he  holds 
the  rank  of  Ambassador.  Two  or  three  instances  have 
occurred  within  this  century  of  Ambassadors  being  chal- 
lenged, and  in  each  case,  if  they  have  accepted  the  duel, 
they  have  been  obliged,  before  meeting  their  adversary, 
to  place  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  their  Sove- 
reign, the  theory  no  doubt  being  that  the  personal 
representative  of  the  Sovereign  can  no  more  fight  a duel 
than  the  Sovereign  himself. 

The  second  axiom  is  but  another  way  of  stating  that 
an  Ambassador’s  privileges  die  with  him — the  charmed 
circle  which  protects  his  family,  his  staff  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  a fortiori  the  Ambassador  himself  from 
arrest,  and  his  property  from  seizure  during  his  lifetime, 
is  broken  by  his  death. 
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The  British  Diplomatic  Service  consists  at  the 
present  time  of  122  members,  subdivided  as  follows  : 


Ambassadors  . 

...  8 

Envoys  Extraordinary  & Ministers  Plenipotentiary  1 G 

Ministers  Plenipotentiary . 

. 2 

Ministers  Resident  . 

. 10 

Charge  d’Afifaires 

. 1 

Secretaries  of  Embassy  . 

. 8 

Secretaries  of  Legation 

• 

. 16 

Second  Secretaries  . 

. 37 

Third  Secretaries 

. 17 

Attaches 

• 

. 7 

122 

't  is  clear,  therefore,  that 

of 

those  who  enter 

service,  not  many  can  hope  to  attain  to  its  highest  grade. 
This  becomes  even  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  in  no 
way  confined  to  the  diplomatic  service  for  the  selection 
of  Ambassadors. 

Of  the  eight  Ambassadors  at  present  existing,  only 
four  have  gone  through  the  mill — Sir  Frank  Lascelles, 
Sir  Nicholas  O’Conor,  Sir  Horace  Eumbold,  and  Sir 
Charles  Scott.  Of  the  others.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff 
was  for  some  years  a clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office ; Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Sir  Philip  Currie  made  his  career  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople ; while  Sir  Edmund 
Monson  began  as  an  attache,  but  resigned  the  service 
in  1865  and  re-entered  it  in  1874.  So  that,  if  not  of 
pure  Diplomatic  Service  breed,  they  are  all  excellent 
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hybrids,  and  the  pure  breed  is  so  little  known  in  the 
British  Isles  that  the  hybrid  is  often  regarded  as  the 
sturdier  growth  of  the  two.  The  growth  in  either  case 
is  slow.  There  have  been  very  few  Ambassadors  under 
fifty  years  of  age  since  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

An  Ambassador  kisses  the  Queen’s  hand  on  appoint- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  is  summoned  specially  to 
Windsor,  Osborne,  or  Balmoral,  whichever  happens  to 
be  Her  Majesty’s  residence  for  the  time. 

The  most  powerful  causes  of  what  we  are  apt  to  call 
the  stagnation  of  the  Service  are,  to  begin  with,  the 
penny  postage,  which  first  propagated  the  choking 
weed  of  correspondence  to  an  inordinate  extent ; 
secondly,  the  electric  telegraph,  which  added  a new  and 
more  cloying  growth.  Before  these  inventions  the 
head  of  a mission  wrote  occasional  despatches,  saying 
what  was  necessary,  and  a couple  of  attaches  could  get 
through  the  work,  even  at  large  missions,  with  ease  by 
working  perhaps  an  hour  a day.  Now  there  is  work  for 
half  a dozen,  kept  pretty  steadily  at  their  desks  for  six 
hours  a day,  and  many  more  when  the  political  wheels 
get  heated.  Whether  the  world  is  a gainer  by  this  ever- 
growing mass  of  writing  and  cyphering  is  too  big  a 
question  even  to  consider  in  this  place.  It  is  only 
mentioned  as  being  the  principal  factor  of  the  stag- 
nation in  the  Service  under  which  the  juniors  no 
doubt  groan.  Sir  Nicholas  O’Conor’s  is  an  example 
of  the  most  rapid  career  from  the  starting-point  of 
attache,  to  the  winning-post  of  Ambassador.  Let  us  see 
how  his  time  has  been  subdivided : four  years  Attache, 
nearly  four  years  Third  Secretary,  nine  years  Second 
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Secretary,  nine  years  Secretary  of  Legation  (this  period 
includes  two  years  of  service  as  Agent  and  Consul 
General),  three  years  and  a half  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary — nearly  thirty  years  in  all. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  quickest  journey  on  record 
since  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  who  started  on  June  20, 
1837,  and  arrived  on  January  19,  1866.  Thirty  years 
is  a long  time  as  a minimum,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  drop  out  on  the  way,  and  that  many  never 
reach  the  winning-post  at  all,  however  long  they 
remain  in  the  Service ; with  these,  however,  w^e  will 
not  concern  ourselves,  as  our  talk  is  of  Ambassadors. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a few  words  the  qualities 
which  are  most  calculated  to  bring  diplomatic  aspirants 
to  the  front.  A man  may  be  endowed  with  all  the  talents 
and  yet  lack  opportunity.  How  can  anyone  show  what 
stuff  he  is  made  of,  unless  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  pass 
through  the  fire  ? It  is  pretty  certain  that  more  men 
have  risen  through  the  luck  of  being  in  places  at  the 
moment  when  the  glare  of  torchlight,  the  blaze  of  war, 
lights  them  up,  than  through  any  special  brilliancy  of 
their  own.  Of  course,  they  must  have  sufficient  ability 
to  come  with  credit  out  of  the  ordeal;  biit  to  do  this, 
genius  and  great  learning  are  not  requisite.  The  nerve 
of  the  hunting-field  and  the  common-sense  of  the  public- 
school  boy  will  probably  be  more  useful.  The  best  early 
training  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  is  first  a public  school 
(Eton,  if  possible)  and  then  a university  (Oxford  by 
preference) ; but  as  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  the 
candidate  should  enter  the  Service  at  the  earliest  age 
permissible,  which  is  now  twenty-one,  he  should  regard 
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the  question  of  taking  a degree  as  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  object  of  going  to  Oxford  is  to  continue  the 
healthy  English  education  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
form  acquaintances  and  friendships  which  can  be  main- 
tained through  life.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Service  is  the  way  in  which  it  cuts  you  off  from  home 
social  relations.  If  you  have  not  made  friends  at  home 
before  you  embark  on  your  foreign  career,  you  will  be 
without  them  for  life,  for  there  is  no  opportunity  during 
your  residence  abroad  of  forming  home  ties.  Yet  the 
possession  of  these  is  of  the  greatest  service ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  of  serious  disadvantage  to  a man  to 
be  unknown  at  home,  as  may  well  happen  if  he  has 
been  educated  privately.  This  brings  us  to  dwell  upon 
a point  which  may  not  be  popular  in  these  democratic 
days,  but  which  it  behoves  parents  to  take  to  heart 
before  thrusting  their  sons  into  a Service  which  offers 
rich  prizes  to  its  favoured  children,  but  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  the  unfavoured. 

In  foreign  countries  prejudices  in  regard  to  birth  are 
much  stronger  than  they  are  with  us.  In  Germany, 
Austria,  Eussia,  Italy,  and  Spain,  ‘ Society  ’ means 
persons  of  noble  birth  ; that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the 
class  which  for  generations  has  borne  titles.  Financiers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  Jews,  do  not  belong  to  this  class.  The 
consequence  is  that  a young  Englishman  whose  parents 
belong  to  either  of  the  above  categories  had  better  select 
any  other  profession  than  the  diplomatic  one  ; for  in  it 
he  will  be  heavily  handicapped  by  his  birth.  He  will 
undoubtedly  be  invited  to  the  Court  balls  in  virtue  of 
his  position  as  a member  of  the  Ambassador’s  staff,  but 
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beyond  that  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get.  Private 
society  will  leave  him  alone.  This  may  be  wrong, 
unfair,  and  contemptible  ; but  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them,  and  it  is  right  to  mention  the  point  when  we 
are  considering  the  qualities  which  are  most  likely  to 
lead  to  success  in  the  service. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ideal  future  Ambassador 
comes  of  gentle  birth,  has  been  educated  at  a public 
school  and  a university,  and  has  entered  the  Service  at 
twenty-one.  He  will  probably  begin  his  career  at  one 
of  the  larger  Embassies — Paris,  Berlin,  or  Constantinople 
— where  he  will  learn  the  routine  of  work,  but  let  him 
beware  of  remaining  too  long  in  the  pleasant  capitals  of 
Europe.  If  he  wants  to  get  on,  he  must  never  refuse 
to  go  anywhere  that  the  Secretary  of  State  may  desire 
to  send  him.  Nothing  militates  more  against  a man’s 
future  career  than  a reputation  for  making  difficulties 
about  going  to  distant  posts.  Distant  posts  are  in  reality 
just  as  likely  to  be  pleasant  as  those  nearer  home,  and 
they  open  a man’s  mind.  If  he  wants  to  brush  away 
the  cobwebs  of  prejudice,  he  should  make  acquaintance 
with  social  systems  absolutely  different  from  his  own. 

Now  a word  with  regard  to  another  point.  Although 
our  young  man  has  had  all  the  advantages  of  training 
which  we  have  indicated,  he  will  probably  be  deficient  in 
manners,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  England  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  century.  They  are,  however,  so  essential  an 
element  of  success,  that  he  would  do  well  to  acquire  them 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

One  essential  of  manners  is  not  to  betray  when  you 
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ai‘e  bored.  Therefore  listen  to  all  complaints,  answer 
all  letters.  Do  not  cut  interviews  short  because  the 
visitor  happens  to  be  poor  or  humble.  Eemember  that 
your  time  is  paid  for  by  the  State.  Do  not  be  a ‘ State’s 
hard  bargain,’  for  such  are  all  those  who  do  not  give  of 
their  best  on  small  occasions  as  well  as  on  great.  It  is 
irksome  to  be  always  working  up  to  the  collar,  but  it 
pays  remarkably  well  in  the  long  run. 

Any  British  subject  may  call  at  the  Chancery  of  a 
British  Embassy  during  office  hours,  and  will,  I hope, 
always  be  treated  with  civility,  whether  his  questions 
are  easily  answered  or  not.  There  is  no  right  of  access 
to  the  Ambassador.  He  must  be  accorded  the  same 
immunities  as  other  people.  If  you  do  not  know  him, 
and  wish  to  know  him,  you  must  get  introduced  either 
verbally  or  by  letter.  I have  heard  it  mooted  that  an 
Ambassador  ought  to  entertain  his  countrymen,  that  his 
salary  is  given  him  to  do  so.  This  last  statement  is 
a complete  misconception.  His  salary  is  given  him 
to  maintain  his  representative  position  in  the  eyes 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  sent.  So  far  as  the  political 
effect  is  concerned,  it  would  obviously  be  entirely 
thrown  away  if  he  were  to  spend  it  upon  his  own 
countrymen. 

Abroad,  all  persons  who  go  to  Court  are  bound  to 
get  introduced  to  the  Ambassadors  and  Ambassadresses 
of  foreign  Powers.  This  is  impossible  in  London,  as 
‘ Society  ’ is  too  large. 

I cannot  give  a concrete  example  of  any  Ambassador’s 
work.  His  general  duty  is,  while  upholding  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  his  country,  to  treat  all  matters  in 
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dispute  in  so  felicitous  a manner  as  to  bring  them  to 
the  desired  issue. 

Bear  m mind  the  French  aphorism  regarding  the 
duty  of  a diplomatist,  ‘ Faire  les  affaires  de  sou  Gouverne- 
ment,  mais  ne  pas  lui  faire  des  affaires,’  which  may  be 
freely  translated,  ‘ Do  the  work  of  your  Government,  but 
do  not  make  work  for  it  to  do.’ 

Cultivate  the  art  of  reproducing  in  writing  the  true 
tenor  of  a conversation — the  exact  words,  if  possible.  In 
reproducing  the  words  of  your  interlocutor  try  to  convey 
precisely  not  only  what  he  said,  but  also  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  Herein  lies  a difference.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  whom 
we  will  suppose  you  to  be  speaking,  lets  fall  an  unguarded 
expression.  Never  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  useless 
to  repeat  words  of  his  which  he  did  not  intend  to  utter. 
By  reporting  such  words  you  lose  his  confidence  and 
mislead  your  own  Government. 

"When  a very  serious  matter  is  treated  of  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  advisable  to  show  the  report  of  the  conver- 
sation to  the  Minister  and  ask  him  if  it  is  correct. 
Never  mind  if  he  denies  his  own  words  or  wishes  to  add 
words  which  he  never  spoke.  The  point  is,  to  lay  his 
views  before  your  Government ; and  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  be  quite  certain  of  doing  it. 

Trying  to  catch  a Minister  through  words  which  he 
has  spoken  unguardedly  is  the  worst  fault  of  which  a 
diplomatist  can  be  guilty. 

There  is  a point  in  the  selection  of  Ambassadors 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  Secretaries 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A man  may  possess  every 
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qualification  which  is  needed  except  one,  and  the  want 
of  that  one  may  make  him  ineligible.  It  is  a delicate 
question ; one  which  he  should  weigh  well  in  taking 
the  most  important  step  in  his  life.  The  point  is  this, 
whom  he  shall  select  as  his  wife  ? The  qualifications 
of  the  wife  must  be  taken  largely  into  consideration  in 
appointing  an  Ambassador.  Many  a man’s  career  has 
been  ruined  by  marrying  the  wrong  woman. 

It  is  an  invidious  matter  to  describe  the  sort  of 
woman  a diplomatist  ought  not  to  marry  ; it  is 
pleasanter  to  describe  an  ideal  Ambassadress. 

She  should  be  British-born,  and  of  equal  or  higher 
rank  than  her  husband ; she  should  know  French  as 
well  as  she  does  her  own  language,  and  be  not  without 
such  a grounding  in  other  languages,  as  would  enable 
her  to  attain  proficiency  in  them  if  necessary  ; she 
should  have  good  health,  for  the  duties  of  an  Ambassa- 
dress often  demand  bodily  strength  (she  may  have  to 
stand  at  Court  for  hours  together) ; she  must  be  kind 
and  gracious  in  her  bearing,  and  the  same  to  all ; she 
must  have  good  taste  in  dress  ; and  last,  not  least,  she 
must  return  all  visits  and  all  cards  with  scrupulous 
punctuality. 

A diplomatist  who  has  the  necessary  qualifications, 
wife  included,  may  hope  to  rise  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession by  the  time  he  is  fifty,  and  after  three  years’ 
service  as  Ambassador  he  is  entitled  m case  of  retire- 
ment to  a pension  of  1,700L  a year. 

I have  been  asked  how  Ambassadors  and  Ambassa- 
dresses should  be  addressed. 

In  speaking,  ‘ Your  Excellency.’ 
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In  writing,  ‘ Ilis  Excellency,  the  British  Ambassador.’ 
A letter  begins  ‘ Sir,’  and  ends  ‘ I have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir,  your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  humble  servant,’ 
changing  to  ‘ My  Lord  ’ if  the  Ambassador  happens  to  be 
a lord. 

Abroad,  Ambassadors  who  have  retired  from  the 
service  retain  their  title  of  ‘ Excellency.’ 

This  is  not  the  case  in  England.  The  title  of 
‘ Excellency  ’ pertains  only  to  the  office.  A retired 
British  Ambassador  is  no  longer  an  ‘Excellency,’  and 
the  fact  of  his  having  once  been  an  Ambassador  carries 
no  rank  with  it. 

The  qualification  for  a pension  is  fifteen  years’  active 
service  and  three  inclusive  as  Ambassador.  By  the  rules 
of  the  Diplomatic  Service  he  is  retired  at  seventy,  but  if 
his  health  gives  way,  he  is  allowed  to  retire  sooner. 
Supposing  he  has  seen  enough  work  by  the  time  he  is 
sixty,  and  that  his  health  is  not  good,  he  had  better 
at  that  age  return  to  his  own  country.  He  will  have 
several  more  years  to  look  forward  to,  and  he  may 
follow  the  pursuits  to  which  he  has  a natural  bent, 
interfered  with  for  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  duties  of 
his  position.  He  will  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  all  nations ; will  have  taken 
part  in  many  stirring  events  ; his  memory  will  be 
stored  with  varied  and  interesting  recollections  ; and  at 
the  end  of  his  time  he  will  have  passed  as  happy  a life 
as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  anyone  who  has  had  to  engage 
actively  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  a career  in  the 
Public  Service. 
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Bx  LOED  MONKSWELL,  L.C.C. 

The  House  of  Lords,  it  has  been  said,  is  a picturesque 
institution.  No  doubt,  looking  do.wn  the  vista  of  cen- 
turies, there  is  much  that  is  picturesque  in  the  visions 
conjured  up  of  mailed  barons  and  mitred  abbots 
arrayed  in  mediasval  splendour  meeting  to  discuss  great 
questions  of  state — it  may  be  to  beard  the  monarch  in 
the  interest  of  the  multitude,  or  it  may  be  to  concert 
measures  to  defy  with  temporal  and  spiritual  weapons 
the  combined  forces  of  king  and  people.  Sometimes 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  element  a bitter 
strife  would  arise,  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Upper  House  would  be  lively. 

Even  far  into  the  last  century,  the  equipages  of  the 
Peers  retained  much  of  their  old  magnificence  ; they 
entered  the  House  with  great  ceremony,  every  Peer 
bowing  to  every  other  peer,  and  in  full  dress,  with  stars, 
garters,  and  ribbons.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  has  been  in  order,  to  mention  a Peer 
present  in  the  House  by  name,  and  a hundred  years 
ago  it  was  common  and  convenient  to  refer  to  a previous 
speaker  as  the  noble  lord  with  the  red  ribbon  or  the 
blue  ribbon,  as  the  case  might  be. 
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All  this  is  now  changed.  The  Peers  enter  the 
House  of  Lords  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  were 
a club  or  a theatre,  dressed  like  other  people,  except 
when  the  Queen  opens  Parliament  in  person,  when  they 
appear  - in  their  robes.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however, 
always  wears  his  full-bottomed  wig  on  the  ‘ woolsack,’ 
with  black  breeches  and  stockings  and  a silk  gown.  His 
equipage,  too,  which  he  uses  on  state  occasions,  rivals 
that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ; and  he  not  only  enters  the 
House,  like  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
great  ceremony,  in  the  middle  of  a procession  of  ‘ mace 
bearer,’  ‘ purse  bearer,’  and  ‘ train  bearor,’  but  also, 
unlike  the  Speaker,  he  leaves  the  House  with  no  less 
pomp  and  ceremony. 

Moreover,  about  half  a dozen  times  in  the  session, 
when  the  Queen  gives  her  consent  to  bills  by  ‘ royal 
commission,’  four  or  five  Peers,  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  middle,  sit  down 
in  their  robes  on  a bench  in  front  of  the  throne,  with 
three-cornered  hats  or  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  which 
they  take  off  whenever  the  ‘ clerk  at  the  table,’  who 
reads  the  ‘ Eoyal  Commission,’  mentions  their  names. 
Also,  as  in  the  Commons,  so  in  the  Lords,  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  address  perform  their  tasks  in  uni- 
form, but  not  in  Peers’  robes. 

The  Bishops,  too,  always  sit  in  the  House  in  lawn 
sleeves.  Often,  however,  none  are  present,  and  seldom 
more  than  two  or  three,  except  when  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness is  before  the  House.  They  have  certain  benches 
allotted  to  them  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  wool- 
sack, and  it  is  a breach  of  order  for  any  lay  Peer  to 
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speak  from  those  benches,  or  for  a Bishop  to  speak 
from  any  others.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  occu- 
pies the  seat  on  the  front  bench  nearest  the  ministerial 
front  bench,  from  which  he  is  only  separated  by  a 
narrow  gangway.  Next  to  him  comes  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  then  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Winchester  in  the  order  named. 

Five  rows  of  benches  rise  one  above  the  other  on 
either  side  of  the  ‘ gilded  chamber,’  where  the  Peers  sit. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  top  bench  is  the  barons’  bench, 
the  next  the  viscounts’,  and  so  on,  the  front  bench  being 
the  dukes’. 

The  only  occasion,  however,  when  this  distinction  is 
observed  is  on  the  introduction  of  a newly  created  Peer, 
when  much  ceremony  obtains.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
himself,  as  Earl  Marshal,  sometimes  attends,  but  more 
usually  he  sends  a deputy  from  the  Heralds’  College. 
Besides  the  Earl  Marshal  or  his  deputy  a herald  attends, 
and  the  new  Peer  enters  flanked  on  either  side  by  a Peer 
of  his  own  degree,  all  in  robes,  and  holding  cocked  hats. 
If  a baron,  the  new  Peer  is  conducted,  after  several  bows 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  barons’  bench ; if  a vis- 
count, to  the  viscomits’  bench ; and  so  on.  Arrived  at 
his  bench,  he  and  his  introducers  sit  down  and  take  oft’ 
their  cocked  hats  three  times  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
they  then  proceed  to  the  table,  the  clerk  reads  the 
patent  of  peerage,  the  new  Peer  takes  the  patent  and 
presents  it  kneeling  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  then 
gets  up  and  shakes  hands  with  him,  bustles  out,  takes 
off  his  robes,  and  reappears  in  ordinary  costume,  lookmg 
rather  shy. 
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This  alarming  ceremonial  is  only  used  in  the  case  of 
new  Peers,  or  Peers  who  are  moved  up  into  another  rank 
of  the  peerage.  When  a Peer  succeeds  to  his  title  he 
merely  hands  his  writ  of  summons  to  the  clerk  at  the 
table,  takes  the  oath  and  subscribes  the  roll,  and  shakes 
hands  with  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

With  the  exception  of  bills  dealing  with  taxation,  as 
to  wdiich  the  Lords  have  only  a very  limited,  if  any, 
right  of  interference,  the  legislative  powers  both  as  to 
originating,  rejecting,  and  amending  bills  are  precisely 
the  same  in  the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons.  In  one 
respect,  however,  by  recent  custom  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  immensely  greater  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords  ; for  a hostile  vote  in  the  Com- 
mons on  a question  of  great  importance  entails  either  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament  or  a change  of  Ministry,  but  a 
hostile  vote  in  the  Lords  is  of  no  importance  except  in 
BO  far  as  it  affects  legislation.  A vote  of  confidence  or 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Lords  would  lead  to  no  result 
except  of  debate,  and  consequently  is  seldom  proposed. 
It  was  not  always  so.  Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 
the  Lords  had  almost  as  much  to  say  in  the  making 
and  unmaking  of  Ministries  as  the  Commons,  and  up  to 
a much  later  date  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Lords  would 
have  inflicted  a serious  blow  on  a Ministry.  On  ordi- 
nary occasions  there  is  nothing  picturesque  about  the 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  except  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor seated  in  front  of  his  mace  and  purse,  and  the 
chamber  itself,  which  is  high  and  well  proportioned, 
with  the  throne  at  one  end  facing  a large  and  usually 
empty  strangers’  gallery,  a desolate  array  of  red  benches 
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capable  of  seating  about  three  hundred,  and  a narrow 
gallery  running  above  and  on  either  side  of  the  throne 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  Peeresses,  their  unmarried 
daughters,  ambassadors,  and  royalties.  Eoom  is  found 
for  the  Commons  on  both  sides  of  the  strangers’  gallery, 
in  front  of  which  are  seats  for  the  press.  The  Commons 
are  also  privileged,  as  are  the  sons  of  Peers,  to  stand  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  and  on  either  side  of  the  bar  there 
are  a few  seats  for  ladies.  An  adjacent  pew  is  reserved 
for  the  married  daughters  of  Peers,  and  such  of  the 
general  public  as  are  admitted  by  the  special  favour  of 
Black  Eod,  a high  functionary,  may  crowd  in  behind 
the  ladies’  chairs.  Privy  Councillors,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Peers,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  Peers  are  admitted  behmd 
a brass  rail  round  the  precincts  of  the  throne. 

A chair  of  state  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  throne 
where  Eoyal  Dukes  are  privileged  to  sit,  but  these 
illustrious  personages  prefer  the  front  row  of  the  cross 
benches  which  run  immediately  in  front  of  the  bar  and 
face  the  woolsack. 

The  acoustic  qualities  of  the  ‘ gilded  chamber  ’ are 
not  good  ; the  roof  is  too  high  and  absorbs  much  of  the 
sound.  And  as  many  of  the  Peers  are  old  and  some  of 
them  mumble,  in  order  that  the  public  may  not  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  observations  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  introduce  a reporter  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
where  he  is  accommodated  with  a seat  just  behind  the 
clerks,  who  sit  at  the  massive  square  table  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Government  and  the  front  Opposi- 
tion benches,  a piece  of  furniture  which  affords  shelter 
in  its  nether  recesses  to  hats  and  ‘ Hansards.’ 
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Such  is  the  chamber,  and  such  are  tlie  elaborate 
arrangements  for  important  speeches  to  be  made,  re- 
iwrted,  and  listened  to  by  strangers,  distmguished  and 
undistmguished.  During  an  ordinary  sitting,  -which 
begins  at  4.30  and  perhaps  lasts  ten  minutes,  or  it  may 
be  half  an  hour,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  arrange- 
ments are  put  to  a severe  test,  for  anything  more  dreary 
than  the  appearance  of  the  House  on  such  occasions  it 
is  difficult  to  imagme.  The  galleries  are  almost  un- 
tenanted, disclosing  a beggarly  array  of  empty  benches, 
except  where  a few  pressmen  are  engaged  in  yawning 
away  the  effects  of  late  hours  ; while  the  House  itself  is 
a wilderness  of  bright  red,  relieved  at  long  and  irregular 
intervals  by  the  stray  form  of  a half-recumbent  and 
usually  more  than  half-somnolent  senator,  while  perhaps 
the  Lord  Chairman  of  Committees  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor are  transacting  the  business  of  the  House,  which 
is  done  by  the  Lord  Chairman  reading  out  the  titles  of 
the  bills  that  have  to  be  advanced  a stage,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ‘putting  the  question’  and  from  time  to  time 
assuring  the  House  that  ‘ the  contents  have  it,’  for  the 
House  of  Lords  does  not  vote  ‘ aye  ’ or  ‘ no,’  but  ‘ con- 
tent ’ or  ‘ not  content.’ 

I often  think  that  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
might  turn  these  proceedings  to  good  account  as  an 
illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Here  is  an 
assemblage  of  Englishmen,  most  of  them  rich,  and  all 
of  them  occupjung  a position  which  is  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  many  a millionaire ; but  to  look  at  them 
when  (more  or  less)  collected  together  for  the  discharge 
of  their  legislative  duties,  no  one  would  suppose  that 
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they  were  favourites  of  fortune.  Their  countenances 
are  for  the  most  part  expressive  of  nothing  but  deadly 
boredom  and  a fixed  determination  to  bear  the  ills  of 
life,  as  a brave  man  should,  with  stoical  fortitude. 

On  rare  occasions  however,  the  House  presents  a 
very  animated  appearance.  The  Peers  who  within  my 
recollection,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  1887,  have 
drawn  the  largest  and  most  distinguished  audiences  both 
from  within  and  without  the  House  are  Lords  Wolseley 
and  Eoberts.  The  former,  when  he  rose  to  make  his 
maiden  speech,  faced  not  only  a full  House,  but  was 
confronted  and  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a double  row 
of  closely  packed  Peeresses,  lining  throughout  its  entire 
length  a gallery  constructed  to  hold  only  a single  row. 
Privy  councillors,  too,  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  much  in  evidence,  and  the  strangers’ 
gallery  was  densely  crowded.  Lord  Eoberts’s  recent 
speech  aroused  almost  as  much  interest  and  curiosity 
in  the  breasts  of  Peeresses,  some  of  whom  had  not  prob- 
ably followed  very  closely,  the  problems  connected  with 
the  Indian  Frontier  War,  but  the  mutual  attraction  of 
Mars  and  Venus  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
society. 

Even  on  oft’-nights  when  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a full-dress  debate,  the  proceedings  are  not 
always  dull.  I have  seen  Lord  Grimthorpe  keep  the 
House  together  long  after  the  dinner-hour— a most 
critical  time— and  elicit  roars  of  laughter  by  his  dry 
caustic  humour.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  palpable 
hits  in  the  whole  range  of  repartee  have  been  made  in 
the  Lords.  Early  in  the  century  a certain  Bishop  was 
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the  terror  of  his  brother  Peers.  It  is  related  of  this 
prelate  that,  having  fallen  foul  of  a noble  lord  of  con- 
siderable distinction,  he  proceeded  to  lavish  on  him  all 
the  wealth  of  scorn  and  contempt  that  a copious  vocabu- 
lary could  supply,  till  at  last  his  victim,  writhing  under 
the  lash,  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and,  starting 
up,  appealed  to  the  House  for  protection.  ‘ My  lords,’ 
he  said,  ‘ surely  it  is  not  in  order  for  the  right  reverend 
prelate  to  show  so  clearly  how  much  he  despises  me.’ 
The  Bishop  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  resuming  his 
speech  with  the  blandest  of  smiles,  observed,  ‘ My 
lords,  I can  assure  the  noble  marquis  that  he  is  entirely 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I despise  him.  My  lords, 
I despise  no  man,  and  therefore  not  the  noble  marquis.’ 
Such  is  the  legend  which  has  survived  to  this  day. 

Of  a very  different  description,  but  not  less  effective, 
was  the  rejoinder  of  the  late  Lord  Granville  when  he 
and  others  were  vehemently  attacked  by  one  of  his 
former  colleagues,  and  accused  of  being  virtually  the 
accomplices  of  robbers  and  assassins  because  of  their 
Home  Rule  views.  Some  of  the  condemned  Peers  waxed 
very  wroth,  and  declaimed  with  great  eloquence  against 
an  accusation  so  monstrous.  Lord  Granville,  however, 
rose  in  the  best  of  tempers,  with  a more  expansive  and 
genial  smile  than  usual,  and  protested  that  he  had  all 
his  life  entertained,  and  still  entertained,  and  should 
continue  to  entertain,  sentiments  of  the  greatest  regard 
and  affection  for  his  noble  friend,  notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  speech  he  had  just  made.  And  for  his  part 
he  felt  convinced  that  those  feelings  of  regard  and 
affection  were  reciprocated,  for  no  doubt  his  noble  friend 
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in  the  course  he  had  seen  fit  to  adopt  had  been  actuated 
by  the  kindest  motive,  and  did  not  wish  to  spoil  the 
children  of  his  affection  by  sparing  the  rod.  Every- 
one, including  the  ‘ noble  friend,’  laughed  heartily  at  this 
sally,  and  good-humour  was  at  once  restored. 

In  one  respect  the  House  of  Lords  is  probably 
unique.  It  is,  I should  think,  the  only  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  no  one  with 
any  authority  to  decide  points  of  order.  If  any  Peer  is 
of  opinion  that  any  other  Peer  is  not  speaking  to  the 
question  before  the  House,  or  is  using  unparliamentary 
language,  or  is  in  any  other  way  infringing  the  recog- 
nised rules  of  debate,  he  is  at  liberty  to  call  out  ‘ Order  ! ’ 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  the  offender  is  not  bound  to 
pay  the  slightest  heed  to  these  ejaculations,  even  though 
they  proceed  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself.  If 
several  Peers  rise  to  speak  at  the  same  time,  and  none 
of  them  give  way,  the  House  itself  is  the  only  authority 
to  decide  which  of  them  shall  he  heard,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  rival  orators,  after  vainly  striving  to  talk 
each  other  down,  will  have  their  eloquence  interrupted 
by  a motion  that  Lord  A.  or  Lord  B.  he  now  heard — 
a motion  that  may  be,  and  sometimes  has  been,  divided 
upon.  Usually,  however,  the  preference  of  the  House 
for  one  of  the  speakers  is  so  marked  by  loud  and 
repeated  calls  that  his  competitors  subside  after  a short 
struggle. 

Owing  to  the  atmosphere  of  listlessness  and  inatten- 
tion that  pervades  it,  the  House  is  a difficult  place  to 
speak  in,  but  sometimes  nevertheless  speeches  of  im- 
passioned eloquence  are  delivered  and  listened  to.  Lord 
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Piosebery,  in  particular,  will  address  a gathering  of 
listless  and  hostile  Peers,  backed  only  by  some  half- 
dozen  supporters,  with  as  much  force  and  eloquence  as 
when  he  was  confronting  ten  thousand  enthusiastic 
Welshmen  at  Cardiff.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  for 
stirring  speeches  to  be  evoked  under  less  trying  condi- 
tions. 'Ihere  are  subjects  in  which  the  House  takes  the 
deepest  interest,  and  when  an  Irish  landlord  rises  to 
expatiate  on  the  wrongs  of  his  class  he  is  given  every 
encouragement  to  indulge  in  those  flowers  and  flights  of 
rhetoric  which  are  so  characteristic  of  his  nation. 

If  we  judged  the  Peers  as  many  people  do,  solely 
by  their  public  performances  in  the  gilded  chamber,  we 
should  do  them  much  less  than  justice.  It  is  true  that 
the  House  only  sits  four  days  a week,  and  sometimes  not 
so  often ; that  its  sitting  begins  at  half-past  four,  and 
nearly  always  ends  in  good  time  for  dinner,  and  fre- 
quently lasts  only  a few  minutes.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  hard  work  of  the  House  is  done 
in  committees.  This  is  the  case  to  a great  extent  even 
with  regard  to  public  bills — that  is  to  say,  legislation 
affecting  general  as  distinguished  from  local  interests, 
wdiich  are  dealt  with  by  private  bills  and  are  subject 
to  different  procedure.  By  a recent  order  every  public 
bill,  unless  the  House  decides  otherwise,  is  referred 
during  committee  stage,  when  it  is  considered  clause  by 
clause,  not  only  to  a committee  of  the  wdiole  House, 
where  the  proceedings  are  often  perfunctory,  but  also  to 
the  ‘ standing  committee  ’ of  the  House,  which  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  those  members  who  take  part  in  its 
work,  and  meets  in  a committee  room,  w'here  Peers  speak 
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with  less  restraint  and  formality  than  in  the  large 
chamber,  and  where  the  details  of  all  important 
measures  are  carefully  considered.  Occasionally  short 
reports  of  these  proceedings  are  published  m the  press, 
but  of  many  there  is  no  public  record  and  they  excite 
little  attention.  These  little-known  committee  meetings 
constitute  a most  important  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
House.  Some  of  the  ablest*  Peers  make  it  their  business 
to  subject  every  public  bill  to  a careful  scrutiny.  In 
the  case  of  bills  coming  up  from  the  Commons  this  is 
an  extremely  necessary  precaution ; for  that  militant 
assembly  is  careless  of  detail,  and  will  cheerfully  pass 
measures  so  worded  as  to  be  in  parts  incomprehensible, 
in  parts  nonsense,  and  in  parts  inconsistent  either  with 
the  law  already  in  force  or  with  other  provisions  of  the 
bill.  All  this  has  to  be  patiently  set  right  by  the  Lords 
— an  irksome  and  thankless  task. 

Again,  in  another  direction  the  Commons  get  more 
and  the  Lords  less  than  their  due.  The  theory  held  by 
most  people  is  that  their  representatives  in  the  Commons 
are  busily  engaged  night  and  day  in  elaborating  and 
discussing  measures  for  the  social  well-being  of  the 
masses,  while  the  Lords  are  a lazy  set  of  fellows  w’ho 
care  for  none  of  these  things.  This  is  an  entire  delu- 
sion, and  indeed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  fact.  There 
are  plenty  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  eager 
to  benefit  mankind  and  to  obtain  honourable  distinction 
for  themselves  by  legislative  proposals  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  the  people.  These  proposals  are  very  dear  to 
their  authors,  who  watch  over  them  with  loving  care, 
who  sit  up  with  them  night  after  night  with  the  vam 
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hope  of  conciliating  factious  opposition,  and  who  talk 
about  them,  like  a fond  mother  and  her  nursery,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  topics,  and,  it  must  be  added,  to  the 
boredom  of  their  best  friends. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  has  very  little  sympathy 
with  these  attempts  to  set  the  world  to  rights,  and  even 
the  reformers  themselves,  though  deeply  enamoured, 
each  of  his  own  offspring,  are  not  readily  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  over  the  offspring  of  others,  being  indeed 
rather  apt  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  intruders  and 
rivals.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  private  venture  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  productive  of  much  in  the 
way  of  legislation. 

The  Government  of  the  day  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
announce  certain  measures  in  the  ‘ Queen’s  Speech,’  and 
to  press  on,  or  to  pretend  to  press  on,  some  of  them. 
But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  best-intentioned 
Government  are  numerous.  The  House  of  Commons 
dislikes  work  ; what  it  lives  and  thrives  upon  is  excite- 
ment. It  never  takes  kindly  to  any  legislation  that 
involves  no  prospect  of  a party  fight.  Only  extreme 
manifestations  of  popular  feeling  evolving  an  amount 
of  heated  discussion  that  threatens  an  exiilosion  will 
induce  that  assembly  to  devote  any  considerable  time  or 
attention  to  measures  dealing  with  social  reforms  out  of 
which  no  party  capital  can  be  made.  The  consideration 
of  such  measures  is  unanimously  voted  a bore,  and  quite 
unsuited  to  the  combative  instincts  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people ; so  they  are  relegated  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Even  within  my  own  experience  several  con- 
spicuous instances  may  be  cited  of  labour  in  the  interest 
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of  the  people  undertaken  by  the  Lords  and  shirked  by 
the  Commons.  For  years  the  Lords  passed  comprehen- 
sive and  well-considered  bills  to  amend  the  reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  system,  which  year  after  year  the 
Commons  refused  to  look  at.  For  years  committees  of 
the  Lords  sat  to  take  voluminous  evidence  and  report 
upon  the  medical  charities  of  London  and  upon  the 
sweating  system.  The  Peers  who  formed  these  com- 
mittees were  some  of  them  quite  as  hard-worked  as  any 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; for  instance,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  served  upon  both. 

The  work  thus  relegated  to  the  Peers  is  well  done. 
No  body  of  men  are  more  qualified  to  deal  with  the  tire- 
some details  of  political  business  into  which  party  feeling 
does  not  enter.  The  House  contains  about  seventy  Peers 
by  creation,  exclusive  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  number  is 
on  the  increase.  Most  of  the  seventy  are  professional 
politicians  who  have  served  in  the  Commons,  and  a large 
proportion  of  them  have  been  Cabinet  Ministers.  About 
a dozen  of  the  seventy  are  lawyers  of  the  highest 
eminence.  Here  we  have  a nucleus  of  experienced  and 
able  experts.  And  among  the  Peers  sitting  by  right  of 
birth  there  are  many  possessing  great  aptitude  for  public 
affairs,  in  the  conduct  of  which  they  have  been  trained 
from  their  youth  upwards  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  The  hereditary  Peers  have,  moreover,  the 
incentive  of  keen  competition  with  the  new  men,  for 
their  birth  gives  the  former  but  little  advantage  over  the 
latter  in  the  struggle  for  important  political  office.  In 
Lord  Salisbury’s  Cabinet  of  1886,  as  at  first  constructed, 
there  was  not  a single  Peer  holding  his  seat  by  right  of 
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birth  except  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  though  his  followers 

in  that  category  must  have  numbered  at  least  four  him- 

« 

dred.  Every  Peer  in  his  Cabinet  was  a new  man  sitting 
by  right  of  creation.  The  Cabinets  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Rosebery,  however,  contained  several  Peers  by 
descent. 

Out  of  the  590  members  ivho  compose  the  House  of 
Lords  there  are  two  Archbishops,  twenty-four  Bishops, 
and  four  Law  Lords  whose  seats  are  not  transmissible 
to  their  descendants,  and  twenty-eight  Peers  elected  by 
the  Scotch  and  sixteen  by  the  Irish  nobility  out  of 
their  own  ranks,  to  represent  the  two  countries.  The 
Irish  representative  Peers  are  elected  for  life,  but  the 
Scotch  only  for  the  current  Parliament.  There  is,  more- 
over, this  important  distinction  between  Scotch  and  Irish 
Peers  who  have  no  seats  in  the  Lords — no  Scotch  Peer 
can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  an  Irish  Peer  may 
represent  any  constituency  in  Great  Britain  but  not  in 
Ireland  ; Lord  Palmerston,  for  instance,  though  an  Irish 
Peer,  sat  in  the  Commons  all  his  life,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  felt  so  much  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  being  removed 
to  the  Lords  by  his  election  as  a representative  Peer 
that  he  took  good  care  not  to  send  in  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor the  formal  evidence  required  to  make  out  his  legal 
right  to  the  title  he  was  loiown  by. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  material  in  the  Lords 
admirably  adapted  to  transact  business  of  a non-party 
character.  But  when  party  feeling  runs  high  the  case 
is  different.  The  atmosphere  of  the  House  is  saturated 
with  Toryism.  There  is  hardly  even  any  decent  pre- 
tence of  fairness  where  party  interests  are  involved. 
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Now  that  the  Liberal  party  has  emerged  from  the  Laodi- 
cean Whig  stage  of  the  Palmerstonian  era,  into  the 
robust  Eadicalism  of  the  present  generation,  the  House 
is  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  Liberal  sentiment.  Every 
nerve  and  fibre  of  aristocratic  feeling  revolts  against 
the  dominant  popular  note.  The  advocacy  of  popular 
measures  from  conviction  and  not  expediency  is  now 
confined  to  a mere  handful  of  Peers  whose  attenuated 
numbers  are  growing  ‘ small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
less.’  Herein  lies  the  weakness — perhaps  in  the  long 
run  the  fatal  weakness— of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not 
an  impartial  tribunal  of  revision,  critical  alike  of  Liberal 
and  Conservative  measures  ; it  is  rather  a Conservative 
party  machine  which,  so  far  as  it  dares,  will  destroy  or 
mutilate  every  measure  proposed  by  a Liberal  Govern- 
ment, and  welcome  with  blind  affection  every  legislative 
effort  of  the  Conservatives.  Broadly  stated,  and  subject 
to  some  qualifications,  the  attitude  of  the  House  towards 
Liberal  legislation  is  that  of  hatred  masked  by  fear,  and 
towards  Conservative  legislation  of  indiscriminating  wel- 
come, sometimes  tinged  with  suspicion,  for  Conservative 
measures  in  these  latter  days  are  apt  to  have  an  unplea- 
sant flavour  of  Eadicalism  about  them. 

I say  advisedly  that  this  general  proposition  is  ‘ sub- 
ject to  some  qualifications  ’ ; for  occasionally  a Conserva- 
tive Government  wdll  introduce  a measure  so  repugnant 
to  the  aristocratic  instinct  that  all  the  resources  of  party 
discipline  will  not  avail  to  pass  it.  A few  years  ago 
Lord  Salisbury  himself  made  a strong  appeal  to  his 
followers  in  favour  of  allowing  landed  property  in  case 
of  intestacy  to  pass  like  personalty  to  a man’s  next-of- 
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kin  instead  of  his  heir-at-law.  But  there  was  a revolt 
in  the  Tory  camp,  and  the  proposal  was  defeated  in  a 
full  House. 

It  is  not  therefore  quite  accurate  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Lords  registers  every  edict  of  a Tory  Govern- 
ment ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  if  the  rejection 
of  a Tory  measure  by  the  Lords  involved  a serious  blow 
to  the  credit  of  the  Ministry,  it  would  be  safe  to  predict 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  its  favour.  I do  not  think 
this  proposition  will  be  disputed  by  any  Pe^r,  and  few 
will  deny  that  the  value  of  the  House  as  a chamber  of 
revision  is  much  impaired  by  the  strong  party  bias  it 
displays. 

The  House  of  Lords  takes  its  share  along  with  the 
Commons  in  deliberating  upon  private  bills — that  is, 
bills  of  local  interest,  such  as  the  sanctionuig  of  a rail- 
way. A great  many  ‘ standing  orders  ’ are  enforced  in 
both  Houses  with  reference  to  these  bills.  In  the  Lords, 
questions  arising  under  these  standing  orders  are  for 
the  most  part  dealt  with  by  the  Lord  Chairman  of 
Committees,  a salaried  office  that  is  held  by  a Peer.  The 
Lord  Chairman  is  advised  by  counsel,  and  when  he 
thinks  fit  he  may  call  together  a committee  of  Peers, 
known  as  the  ‘ standmg  orders  committee,’  and  obtain 
their  assistance  in  the  decision  of  a knotty  point.  The 
practice  is  to  refer  private  bills  to  a committee  of  five 
Peers,  who  hear  evidence  and  counsel  for  and  against 
each  bill,  and  report  their  decision  to  the  House,  by 
which  it  is  almost  always  upheld.  Sometimes  a private 
bill  is  before  a committee  for  weeks. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  duties  the  House  of 
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Lords  is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  These  appeals  are  heard 
only  by  those  Peers  who  occupy  or  have  occupied  high 
judicial  office— that  is,  office  not  inferior  to  that  of  judge 
of  the  High  Court.  Latterly  the  judicial  element  in  the 
House  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  four 
salaried  life  Peers,  called  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary, 
on  whom  rests  the  chief  burden  of  hearing  appeals. 

At  one  time  the  Lords  had  a further  and  more 
important  judicial  duty  to  perform,  the  duty,  namely,  of 
conducting  the  trial  of  persons  impeached  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  such  occasions  every  Peer  was  entitled 
to  vote  ‘ on  his  honour  ’ as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused.  But  for  nearly  a hundred  years  this  pro- 
cess has  been  in  abeyance,  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  1788,  and  that  of  Lord  Melville  in  1805, 
having  been  the  last  instances. 

A Peer  charged  with  felony  is  still  entitled  to  be  tried 
by  his  Peers  instead  of  a jury,  but  if  accused  of  mis- 
demeanour the  privilege  does  not  apply.  It  has  been 
doubted  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  privilege  extends  to  Bishops. 
I have  heard  it  stated  in  the  House  that  the  constitu- 
tional doctrine  is  that  a Bishop,  if  accused  while 
Parliament  is  sitting,  may  claim  the  privilege,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Peers  have  also  ceremonial  duties  to  perform  near 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  The  highest  Court  officials 
are  members  of  the  Government,  and  change  with  the 
ministry.  Peers  are  largely  employed  in  the  administra- 
tive work  of  our  possessions,  colonies,  and  dependencies. 
As  governors  of  colonies  there  is  a considerable  demand 
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for  Peers.  Their  dignity  is  held  to  be  suitable  for  such 
appointments,  and  often  an  undistinguished  Peer  is 
preferred  by  our  colonial  kinsmen  to  a distmguished 
commoner.  And  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that,  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  as  an  institution  is  popular  or  not. 
Peers  individually  who  are  well  conducted,  and  take 
an  interest  in  public  work,  can  easily  make  themselves 
popular.  In  their  case  it  is  recognised  that  the  desire 
to  do  public  work  is  probably  disinterested.  From  a 
selfish  point  of  view  they  have  less  to  gain  than  other 
people  by  taking  a part  in  public  affairs. 

Peers  too  are,  I thmk,  popular  because  they  do  not 
constitute  a caste.  Humble  origin  is  no  disqualification 
for  the  peerage.  Peers  spring  from  the  peoifie,  and  the 
younger  branches  of  noble  families  merge  again  in  the 
people. 

But  the  kindness  and  indulgence  shown  by  the  public 
to  Peers  individually  does  not  extend  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  an  institution — at  all  events  not  to  the  same 
extent.  Every  individual  Peer  has  a right  to  form  his 
own  political  opinion  as  much  as  any  one  else,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  he  is  naturally  influenced  by  his 
environment,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  finds  him- 
self in  strong  antagonism  to  the  Liberal  crowd.  In  this 
view  he  enjoys  the  countenance  of  a large  number  of  the 
people,  and  his  popularity  is  not  impaired.  Nevertheless 
tlie  combined  effect  of  his  action,  taken  together  with 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Peerage, 
constitutes  a very  serious  danger  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  renders  it  unfit  to  discharge  efficiently  the  functions 
of  a Second  Chamber.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
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individual  who  is  doing  what  he  thinks  idght,  but  with 
the  system.  The  House  of  Lords  is  packed  with  persons 
of  one  political  creed,  because  it  consists  of  persons 
brought  up  approximately  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
environment — the  environment  of  comfort,  respect,  and 
consideration,  just  the  environment  that  makes  almost 
irresistibly  for  Toryism. 

Now  an  ideal  Second  Chamber  would  be  composed  of 
an  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  of  wise  and 
learned  men  selected  from  every  environment,  men  w'ho 
all  their  lives  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and 
position,  men  of  the  labouring  class  who  have  had  a hard 
struggle  for  a livelihood,  and  men  in  every  condition  of 
life  between  the  two  extremes.  The  House  of  Commons 
contains  men  with  every  kind  of  environment ; but  though 
every  kind  of  person  to  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  also,  as  I think,  be  found  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  I would  not  have  them  represented  there  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
ideal  Second  Chamber  should  contain  a far  smaller  pro- 
portion of  plutocrats  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Commons. 
The  plutocracy  should  have  their  fair  share  of  represen- 
tation in  the  Second  Chamber,  and  no  more.  A plutocrat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  kept  straight  by  his  con- 
stituents, but  once  in  the  Second  Chamber  we  know  what 
usually  becomes  of  him.  In  my  ideal  Second  Chamber 
the  majority  of  members  should  be  poor,  for  the  poorer 
classes  are  the  more  numerous,  and  a Chamber  of  Eevision 
should  be  a microcosm  of  the  people.  A Chamber  of 
Eevision  should  reflect  within  its  ranks  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible,  every  shade  of  experience  that  has 
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been  felt  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  by  the  whole 
community.  Then  whether  the  people  accept  its  decisions 
or  not,  they  will  at  all  events  feel  confident  that  they 
have  been  arrived  at  with  a full  practical  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  by  men  whose  environments  are  most  con- 
ducive to  an  unbiassed  judgment. 

This  suggestion  may  be  a mere  idle  dream  incapable 
of  being  in  any  degree  utilised,  but  this  much  I venture 
to  say  with  some  confidence,  that  Conservative  Peers 
should  endeavour  to  realise  the  full  responsibility  of 
their  position,  to  reflect  upon  the  tremendous  natural 
bias  towards  Toryism  that  has  been  supplied  by  their 
education  and  surroundings,  and  to  do  their  best  to 
counteract  those  influences  to  the  extent  of  distrusting 
their  own  judgment  when  it  conflicts  with  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  more  knowledge  and  are  presumably 
less  prejudiced. 


Monkswxll,  September  29,  1899. 
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By  SIE  EEGINALD  PALGRAVE,  K.C.B. 

To  an  instinctive  and  immemorial  addiction  to  the 
usages  and  teaching  transmitted  to  them  by  former 
times  and  former  Parliaments,  rather  than  to  rules 
prescribed  by  written  laws,  is  mainly  due  the  dignity, 
ability,  even  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  how  could  an  ever-fluctuating  body  of  men  find  a 
more  assured  source  of  dignity,  than  in  the  self-respect 
which  arises  from  submission  to  regulations  maintained 
by  reverential  remembrance,  and  enforced,  not  by  pre- 
scribed penalties,  but  by  common  consent?  Nought 
but  the  binding  force  of  continuity  of  practice,  from 
session  to  session,  based  on  precept  rather  than  precise 
rule,  could  have  secured  to  those  most  transitory  bodies 
the  mediaeval  Parliaments  their  never-ceasing  ability  in 
action ; and  without  such  ability,  and  unless  rooted  in 
dignity,  no  work-a-day  institution  can  maintain  its 
existence  against  the  corrosive  touch  of  change  and 
chance. 

Unwritten  law  is  not  of  necessity  a law  that  floats 
from  ear  to  ear,  invisible  to  sight.  From  time  to  time 
the  Commons  placed  upon  their  Journals  resolutions 
touching  the  daily  conduct  of  their  business  transactions 
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and  their  own  conduct.  Of  these  some  have  passed  into 
oblivion— such  as  the  infliction  of  fines  of  10s.  on 
members  who,  when  the  House  is  summoned  to  attend 
the  House  of  Lords,  push  out  through  the  doorway  in 
disorderly  fashion  before  Mr.  Speaker,  or  of  12  pence 
imposed  on  those  who  disturb  the  House  by  loud  talk. 
These  rules  are  extinct  of  their  own  accord.  Other 
ancient  resolutions  touching  the  ways  of  the  House  are, 
of  necessity,  kept  on  foot,  such  as  the  rule,  made  in 
the  year  1571,  ‘that  from  henceforth  men  making 
motions  should  bring  them  in  writing;’  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  1G03  and  IGIO,  that  the  Commons’  House  can 
only,  of  itself,  and  by  itself,  be  adjourned,  and  ‘ that 
no  bill  of  the  same  substance  be  brought  in  twice  in 
the  same  session,’  embody  essential  principles  in  par- 
liamentary government.  But  these  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  House  are  not  fixed  and  permanent 
laws : their  operative  effect  is  limited  to  the  session  of 
their  birth.  If  these  regulations  are  obeyed,  they  are 
obeyed  by  willing  unprescribed  consent,  and  hence  are, 
in  effect,  as  Blackstone  has  it,  those  ‘ parts  of  the  law  ’ 
which  are  styled  ‘ leges  non  scriptae,’  because  though 
set  down  in  writing,  they  receive  their  bmding  power 
and  force  of  law  by  long  and  habitual  usage. 

If  the  rules  that  governed  the  House  were  not 
in  the  main  unwritten,  whence  would  have  arisen  that 
instinctive  adherence  to  tradition  and  to  precedent  that 
still  forms  the  keynote  of  parliamentary  history  ? 
What  other  influence  could  have  maintained  in  exist- 
ence, now  for  more  than  four  centuries,  that  continuing 
miracle,  the  life  retained  by  those  otherwise  dead 
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records,  the  parliamentary  Journals  ? ‘ The  masters 

of  assemblies  ’ who  swayed  the  mediteval  House  of 
Commons  derived  their  mastership  from  their  know- 
ledge of  those  records  of  the  past.  When  an  aged 
one  of  that  breed  sank  fainting  on  the  benches  of  the 
House,  the  surest  means  of  recovery  that  suggested 
itself  to  his  colleagues  was  the  offer  of  a Journal  hook, 
held  under  his  nose  ‘ to  smell  to ; ’ and  far  more 
recently  when  an  eminent  French  historian  asked 
Speaker  Denison  to  show  him  ‘ the  rhglement,  the  code 
of  rules  of  the  parlement  anglais,'  to  his  surprise  the 
Speaker  pointed  to  the  long  row,  then  over  130  in 
number,  of  volumes,  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  historian  could  not  fall  in  with  that  suggestion, 
nor  understand  the  lesson  it  conveyed.  The  Journals, 
he  asserts,  not  without  reason,  are  a ‘ repertoire  de  con- 
tradictions,’ of  antagonistic  procedure.  And  assuredly 
the  proceedings  even  of  a parliament  are  not  so  utterly 
unhuman  as  to  be  devoid  of  occasional  self-contradic- 
tion. He  could  not  perceive  that  by  the  observance  of 
past  regulations,  not  as  a law,  but  as  a guide,  the  House 
had  acquired,  in  fortunate  combination,  both  stability 
and  freedom  in  procedure.  He  could  not  appreciate  the 
strength  that  a legislative  assembly  derives  from  an 
unbroken  record  of  usage  and  tradition  ranging  over 
more  than  400  years. 

The  quiet  and  conquering  strength  that  this  method 
of  self-government  imparts  to  an  ever-shifting  collection 
of  men,  even  during  restless  times,  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
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the  most  critical  years  of  English  history.  Whilst  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  Protectorate  Parliaments  went 
forth  to  war,  overthrew  a dynasty,  conquered  three 
kingdoms,  and  transmogrified  their  government,  the 
Commons,  though  they  effected  no  settlement  of  the 
nation,  successfully  settled  and  shaped  into  order  the 
Elizabethan  principles  and  routine  for  parliamentary 
business  on  which  the  action  of  the  House  is  founded. 
So  sound  and  satisfactory  was  the  business  system  esta- 
blished by  these  revolutionists,  that  the  method  of 
parliamentary  procedure  in  force  during  the  year  1844 
was  essentially  the  method  on  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  conducted  business  during  the  Long 
Parliament.  And  the  basis  of  their  procedure  was 
unwritten  law.  Beckoning  from  that  starting  point  in 
our  history  the  Parliament  held  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  Henry  HI.,  a.d.  1265,  it  was  not  until  more  than  four 
centuries  had  passed  over  the  House  of  Commons  that 
their  first  standing  order  was  enacted  ; nor  did  that 
order,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  affect  the  daily 
I'outine  of  their  assembly. 

The  reliance  placed  by  the  Commons  on  unwritten 
law  is  markedly  displayed  by  their  demeanour  towards 
their  Speaker.  During  the  Stuart  dynasty  the  occu- 
pants of  the  chair  of  the  House  were  regarded  by  those 
who  sat  around  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  because  too 
often  the  Speaker  of  those  days  was  more  ready  to  curry 
favour  with  the  King,  than  to  do  his  duty  towards  the 
House.  That  ill  friend  of  the  Commons  was  stationed 
in  their  very  midst ; still  they  never  restricted  the 
disciplinary  authority  of  their  Speaker  by  permanent 
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rules.  They  protected  themselves,  as  far  as  they  could, 
by  ordering  him  out  of  the  chair  when  they  went  into 
committee,  and  by  turning  the  key  in  the  door ; and, 
moreover,  they  made  it  a hard-and-fast  rule  that  no 
Speaker  should  presume  to  quit  the  chair  and  close 
a sitting  of  the  House  unless  they  had  directed  him 
so  to  do  by  a resolution  ‘ that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.’  They  also  strictly  debarred  the  Speaker  from 
endeavouring  to  ‘ sway  the  House  by  argument,’  and 
from  interfering  with  the  daily  order  of  business.  The 
Speaker  in  the  chaii’,  who  had  ‘ neither  eyes  to  see 
nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  as  the  House  is 
pleased  to  direct,’  was  in  some  respects  the  most  power- 
less member  therein ; the  vague  scope  of  his  authority 
is  aptly  indicated  by  that  standing  parliamentary  jest, 
a Speaker’s  confession,  that  ‘ heaven  only  knew  ’ the 
result  of  his  naming  a member. 

Yet,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  essentials  the 
Speaker’s  authority  was  unfettered ; and  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  centuries  put  the  sovereign’s  arbitrary 
interference  with  Parliament  more  and  more  out  of 
sight,  as  the  Commons  more  and  more  attained 
their  rightful  position  in  the  State,  with  them  their 
Speakers  rose  into  eminence ; and  to  their  upward 
course  the  records  of  the  House  contained  no  hindrance. 
Although  they  had  been  justly  regarded  with  distrust, 
no  standing  order  existed  that  restricted  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Speakership,  no  written  limitation  of  the 
authority  of  the  chair  needed  obliteration.  Thus  unin- 
tentionally the  Commons  dealt  with  the  Speaker  as 
they  did  unto  themselves  ; they  based  his  authority  on 
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tli.at  appeal  to  right  reason  and  sense  of  responsibility 
which  gives  efficacy  to  unwritten  law ; and  the  upshot 
was  that  Speaker  after  Speaker,  in  goodly  succession, 
during  many  an  anxious  moment,  by  skill  and  tact  and 
strength  of  character,  have  guided  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ii]to  securitv,  and  invested  the  chair  with  unri- 
vailed  dignity,  authority,  and  leadership.  And  though, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  untoward  events,  the  Commons  of 
late  years  have  quitted  their  ancient  courses,  and  have, 
by  their  standing  orders,  endowed  the  Speaker  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  grip  and  repressive  hold  over  the  House, 
still  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  remember  that  the 
credit  of  their  assembly  rests  with  themselves,  and  not 
in  their  standing  orders,  and  that,  by  entrusting  to  the 
chair  duties  that  are  their  own,  they  may  dull  the  sense 
of  self-responsibility  and  self-control. 

If  another  example  be  needed  of  the  advantage 
derived  from  resigned  adherence  to  immemorial  usage, 
the  House  of  Commons  have  only  to  look  at  their 
Serjeant,  who  with  such  attractive  dignity  upholds  and, 
if  need  be,  enforces  the  respect  due  to  their  assembly. 
Not  only  do  they  owe  his  valuable  services  to  accident, 
but  to  an  unexplainable  accident.  Why,  some  six  or 
seven  centuries  ago,  one  of  our  kings  — perhaps 
Plichard  I. — detached  a Court  official  from  the  Koyal 
household,  and  devoted  his  services  to  the  protection  of 
the  King’s  great  council  of  the  realm,  or  when  the 
Serjeant  was  installed  amidst  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  items  of  information  now 
wholly  unascertainable. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  his  office,  as,  following  the 
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terms  of  bis  appointment,  the  Serjeant  is  bound  ‘ to 
attend  upon  Her  Majesty’s  person  when  there  is  no 
Parliament,’  he  forms  one  of  those  Royal  guards  who 
still  hear  witness  to  the  terror,  which  spread  durmg  the 
twelfth  century  from  Syria  throughout  Europe,  of  the 
emissaries  of  that  terrible  ‘ old  man  of  the  mountains 
the  head  of  the  sect  of  the  assassins.  Thus  by  virtue  of 
his  official  ancestry  our  most  highly  esteemed  Serjeant 
can  claim  to  be  an  even  more  old-fashioned  parliamen- 
tary dignitary  than  the  occupants  of  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  distinctive  title  of  ‘ the 
Speaker  ’ cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  year 
1376. 

By  their  tacit  acceptance  of  a member  of  the  Royal 
household  as  the  administrator  of  their  penal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  as  guardian  of  their  safety,  the  Commons 
acted  wisely.  His  official  title  of  Serjeant-at-Arms  shows 
that  when  he  acts  for  the  House  he  calls  into  play 
influences  from  without,  drawn  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  the  realm.  Had  the  official  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  Serjeant  been  of  their  own  nomination, 
he  would  have  been  perilously  akm  to  a beadle ; and, 
when  the  authority  of  the  mace  is  needed  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  House,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
symbol  of  the  corporate  existence  of  the  Commons, 
should  be  a sign  that  they  form  part  of  their  Sovereign’s 
high  court  of  Parliament. 

Again,  as  regards  the  privileges  of  a member  of 
Parliament,  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  from 
arrest  during  the  parliamentary  session,  the  Commons 
acted  in  their  customary  way;  they  resorted  to  no 
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standing  order  for  the  definition  or  enforcement  of  their 
rights.  They  found,  however,  that,  while  it  is  all  very 
well  to  have  no  written  law  regarding  their  ovsm  indvi- 
leges,  risk  may  attend  the  application  of  this  method 
of  procedure  towards  other  people.  An  unlimited 
power  of  enforcing  the  penal  prerogatives  of  Parlia- 
ment became,  especially  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  years  ago,  a snare  and  an  evil 
to  members  of  Parliament.  Even  before  that  time 
the  acute  Mr.  Selden  remarked  that  ‘ Parliament  men 
were  as  great  Princes  as  any  in  this  world.  What- 
soever they  please  is  privilege  of  Parliament,  whatso- 
ever they  dislike  is  breach  of  privilege.’  They  disliked 
accordingly  everybody  who,  in  their  opinion,  libelled  or 
insulted  the  House  of  Commons,  or  annoyed  a fellow 
member.  And  the  effect  of  this  dislike  was  manifold. 
‘ Kneeling  as  culprits  before  the  bar  of  the  House  have 
Ijeen  seen  poets,  ploughmen,  peers,  hackney  coachmen, 
ministers  of  the  Government,  widows,  bishops,  pages, 
lawyers  of  all  sorts,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and 
several  City  aldermen,  clergymen  of  all  degrees,  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  ballad-singers,  a milk  vendor,  authors,  printers, 
newspaper  editors,  and  publishers.’  * 

Still  more  unpardonable  was  the  use  made  by  the 
members  of  their  undoubted  and  just  freedom  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt  w’hilst  engaged  in 
the  services  of  Parliament.  ‘ By  virtue  of  this  exemp- 
tion the  Commons  protected  not  themselves  only  and 
their  own  property,  but  their  servants  also,  and  the 
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property  of  their  servants,  from  legal  process  ; and  all 
law  proceedings  against  members  of  Parliament  or  their 
servants  were  immediately  stopped,  and  those  who 
brought  the  suits  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  follow- 
ing story  proves  the  complete  immunity  thus  obtained 
from  that  commonplace  duty  the  payment  of  a debt : — 
A large  estate  was  left  to  a Mr.  Asgill,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  undertake  not  to  pay  one  of  the  debts 
which  the  owner  of  the  estate  left  behind  him.  Mr. 
Asgill  was  a fit  man  for  such  a trust : he  fulfilled  con 
amove  the  condition  of  the  bequest.  He  took  possession 
of  the  property  ; he  called  the  creditors  together ; he 
read  out  to  them  the  will ; and  then  he  told  them  that 
he  would  obey  it  strictly,  that  he  would  cheat  them  of 
their  due,  and  that  he,  being  a member  of  Parliament, 
had  them  within  his  power.  And  Mr.  Asgill  kept  his 
word.’ ' 

The  intangibility  of  an  unwritten  law  again  was  of 
service.  No  standing  order  existed  which  authorised 
these  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Members  of 
Parliament,  who  might  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  their  rights  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
neighbours,  could  not  withstand  the  strength  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common 
justice  ; and  silently  and  surely  such  scandalous  abuse 
of  parliamentary  privilege  ceased  to  exist. 

The  feeling  that  something  was  wanting  in  their 
procedure,  which  incited  the  Commons  to  pass  their  first 
standing  order,  arose  from  no  dissatisfaction  in  their 
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ordinary  business  methods,  the  conduct  of  their  debates, 
or  the  status  of  their  Speaker.  It  was  as  guardians  of 
the  public  purse  that  the  House  availed  themselves  of 
the  binding  force  of  a permanent  law.  During  all  the 
years  that  Parliament  existed,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  though  above  all  other  business  matters 
money-spending  needs  strictest  regulations,  in  their 
financial  doings  the  Commons  left  themselves  wholly 
free.  They  rigidly  tied  up  the  fingers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  kept  them  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Treasury  ; 
over  their  own  handling  of  public  money  they  placed  no 
check  or  guard.  Any  member  might  rise  up,  even  with- 
out previous  notice,  and  propose  that  a new  tax  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  nation,  or  that  a grant  of  money 
should  be  made  out  of  the  Treasury  ; and  he  could 
thereupon  submit  the  motion  to  the  House  for  their 
immediate  acceptance,  an  acceptance  that  was  far  too 
much  of  a certainty.  The  bestowal  of  other  people’s 
monev  towards  one’s  own  schemes,  or  the  wants  of  a 
friend,  is  a pleasing  and  easy  performance — too  pleasant 
and  too  easy,  as  the  Commons  learnt  by  repeated 
experience.  The  proceedings  of  the  sessions  1705-6 
emphatically  conveyed  this  warning  to  the  House. 
They  were  inundated  by  petitions  from  impoverished 
military  men  and  other  applicants  for  relief ; and  the 
log-rolling  tendencies  of  mankind  responded  to  these 
demands  by  large  grants  of  public  money.  The  evil 
was  obvious : the  Commons  perceived  that  they  must 
protect  themselves  against  themselves.  To  secure  pub- 
licity and  to  impose  some  delay  over  the  transaction,  by 
a I'esolution  of  the  29th  of  March,  1707,  the  earliest  in 
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date  upon  the  roll  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  directed  that  every  motion  for  a money 
grant  must  be  made  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  Commons  had  attempted  during  the  previous  year 
to  place  a still  more  effectual  restraint  upon  these  over- 
lavish impulses.  They  reverted  for  their  protection  to 
the  ancient  principle  on  which  the  financial  system  of 
Parliament  is  founded — namely,  that  all  the  revenues  of 
the  State  are  raised  and  spent  for  the  service  of  the 
Sovereign.  They  resolved,  December  11,  1706,  that  the 
House  should  not  proceed  upon  any  motion  for  a grant 
or  charge  upon  the  people  ‘ unless  recommended  from 
the  Crown.’  That  resolution  was  not  enrolled  as  a 
standing  order,  and  accordingly  became,  if  not  main- 
tained by  common  consent,  inoperative  during  the 
ensuing  sessions.  That  common  consent  was  lacking. 
The  sturdy  beggars  renewed  their  appeals  for  bounty, 
and  with  renewed  success.  Again,  however,  the  right 
sense  of  the  Commons  asserted  itself,  and  on  June  17, 
1713,  the  resolution  of  1706  was  reaffirmed,  and  was 
made  the  second  standing  order  of  the  House. 

That  salutary  rule  has  ever  since  worked  most 
efficaciously.  If  a member  ventures  to  propose  the 
issue  of  a grant  of  public  money  for  any  purpose,  how- 
ever plausible,  unless  a Minister  of  the  Crown  rises  and 
publicly  informs  the  House  that  the  proposal  is  recom- 
mended from  the  Crown,  the  Speaker  refuses  to  submit 
the  motion  to  the  House ; and  from  that  refusal  there 
is  no  appeal. 

The  exhilarating  and  persuasive  influences  that 
spring  from  the  diffusion  of  money  are  emphasised  by 
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many  a proverb.  That  gold  animates  and  runs  through 
human  society  was  aptly  denoted  by  an  inscription  in 
Latin  of  the  words,  ‘ But  Jesus,  passing  through  the 
midst  of  them,  went  his  way,’  placed  on  King  Edward’s 
rose-noble.  The  touch  of  ‘ money  makes  a man  laugh,’ 
as  Selden  tells  us  truly ; and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  by  this  admirable  self-denying  ordinance 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
they  could  derive  from  the  gratification  of  their  consti- 
tuents, or  from  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests 
by  grants  of  public  money,  forms  a most  memorable 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; and 
the  more  so  as  they  imposed  on  themselves  this  dis- 
tasteful disability  without  strife  or  struggle,  and  unaided 
by  the  sway  of  any  known  statesman  or  parliamentary 
leader. 

In  this  safeguard  against  human  infirmity,  in 
this  endeavour  to  constitute  themselves  the  faithful 
guardians  of  the  national  revenues,  the  House  of 
Commons  have  distinguished  themselves  above  every 
legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  which  sits  outside  the 
area  of  the  British  empire,  save  one ; the  Imperial  Diet 
of  Japan  has  paid  our  House,  in  this  respect,  that  best 
compliment,  imitation. 

So  firm  were  the  Commons  in  their  reliance  on 
unwritten  law  that  these,  the  public  money  standing 
orders  of  the  eighteenth  century,  remained  almost  until 
our  day  the  only  permanent  laws  that  regulated  their 
procedure.  Even  the  incitements  from  without  and  from 
within  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament  by 
the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  wrought  no  immediate  effect. 
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It  was  not  until  the  year  1835  that  the  Commons 
began  the  reform  of  their  daily  ways  and  proceedings  ; 
and  then  only  by  a standing  order  to  secure  the  seats 
and  the  comfort  of  the  members  upon  the  benches  of  the 
House.  The  next  addition  to  their  permanent  law  was 
designed  to  check  irregular  and  vexing  debate  on  the 
presentation  of  petitions.  These  standing  orders  were 
passed  during  the  session  of  1842.  Then  ensued  the 
first  attempt  to  deal  at  large  with  the  procedure  of  the 
House  upon  the  consideration  of  bills,  ‘ orders  of  the 
day,’  notices  of  motions,  and  the  method  of  taking  the 
vote  of  the  House,  as  evidenced  by  the  standing  orders  of 
the  sessions  of  1853  and  1854.  One  law  called  for  another. 
In  obedience  to  this  inevitable  tendency  the  standing 
orders  of  the  House — non-existent  until  the  year  1707, 
three  in  number  until  1835 — have  attained  the  number 
of  ninety-eight ; and  accordingly  the  beruled  House  of 
Commons  of  the  present  day  meet  by  order,  go  to  bed 
by  order,  debate  by  order,  and  are,  it  may  be  hoped, 
ninety-eight  times  more  orderly  than  their  predecessors 
who  for  so  many  a century  stood  at  ease,  unhampered 
by  any  form  of  written  law. 

Nor  have  those  ninety-eight  rules  at  all  affected  the 
impress  of  custom,  which  is  so  constantly  visible  in  the 
House.  To  influences  derived  from  the  instinctive  good 
manners  and  right  behaviour  towards  each  other,  with 
which  our  Elizabethan  ancestors  were  endowed,  the 
House  of  Commons  owe  much.  They  justly  felt  that  an 
inconvenient  familiarity  among  themselves  would  arise 
if  the  names  of  the  members  were  bandied  to  and  fro 
across  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  that  a more  impersonal 
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form  of  address  must  be  used  in  their  debates.  Accord- 
ingly, as  they  had  no  ‘ Dod’s  Companion  ’ or  ‘ Vacher’s 
List  ’ at  hand,  whereby  each  member  may  be  promptly 
coupled  with  the  constituency  he  represents,  they 
settled  that  no  ‘ member  in  his  discourse  in  the  House 
may  mention  the  name  of  any  other  member  then 
present,  but  shall  describe  him  by  his  title  or  addition, 
as  ‘that  noble  lord,’  ‘that  worthy  knight,’  or  by  his  office, 
as  ‘judge  ’ or  ‘gentleman  of  the  long  robe,’  or  by  his  place, 
as  ‘ the  gentleman  near  the  chair,’  ‘near  the  bar,’  or  such 
like.  This  rule  was  based  on  a just  regard  for  self- 
respect,  whilst  other  decorous  usages  were  prompted  by 
the  lack  of  bodily  comfort  which  afflicted  our  parlia- 
mentary forefathers.  As  the  fireless  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  where  they  held  their  session,  necessitated  every 
safeguard  against  the  chilling  blasts  of  air  that  swept 
down  upon  them  from  the  roof,  they  mevitably  sat  with 
covered  heads.  Due  decorum,  however,  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  House,  their  hat-wearing  propensities 
must  be  brought  under  control,  and  hence  arose  the 
ancient  custom  enjoining  that  ‘no  member  is  to  come 
into  the  House  with  his  head  covered,  nor  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another  with  his  hat  on ; ’ and  also 
the  requirement  that  on  entering  or  leaving  the  House 
they  should  turn  towards  the  cliair  ‘ with  a low 
courtesie,’  a solemnity  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a foreign 
observer,  bestowed  on  the  members  a very  schoolboy 
aspect.  Heedless  of  this  not  mifounded  view  of  their 
behaviour,  the  observance  by  the  House  of  that  vener- 
able usage  still  shows  itself  by  the  nod  of  the  head 
towards  the  chair,  that  members  of  ‘ good  calling  ’ 
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practise  when  passing  to  and  fro  through  the  swing 
doors  under  the  clock.  In  like  manner,  although,  when 
the  tellers  of  the  number  of  votes  recorded  by  a Division 
make  their  report,  they  no  longer  march  in  line  up  the 
House  from  the  bar  to  the  table,  ‘ making  the  usual 
obeisances  to  the  House,  one  at  the  bar,  one  m the  middle 
of  the  House,  and  then  again  when  they  are  come  to  the 
table  ; ’ still  to  a certain  extent  the  four  tellers  imitate 
the  procedure  of  the  Elizabethans.  Following  their  ways 
the  two  members  who  represent  the  side  which  has 
received  the  ‘ major  votes  ’ take  the  right  hand  of  the 
group  of  the  tellers  who  meet  together  before  the  table 
of  the  House  ; and . they  habitually,  in  remembrance  of 
those  three  ‘ obeisances,’  perform  together  very  fairly  a 
reverential  bow  or  two  to  the  Speaker,  who  rises  to 
receive  their  announcement. 

This  slight  return  into  the  consideration  of  the  old 
and  new  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  closed 
by  an  illustration  of  the  method  whereby  a somewhat 
impracticable  unwritten  law  may  be  shaped  by  experi- 
ence into  efficacy.  The  advantages  that  spring  from  the 
charge  laid  upon  the  Speaker  of  entitlmg  members  to 
take  part  in  a debate  by  his  call  from  the  chair  are 
obvious.  The  Speaker’s  power  in  this  respect  was, 
however,  as  time  went  on,  threatened  with  large  curtail- 
ment. A notion  has  been  prevalent  for  several  centuries, 
that  the  member  who  was  the  first  that  sprang  up 
amongst  those  who  rose  to  address  the  House  was 
entitled  to  claim,  as  a right,  the  Speaker’s  call.  This 
claim  was  made  from  the  benches  of  the  House  on 
March  21,  1658-9.  ‘A  gentleman  stood  up  to  speak, 
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and  one  moved  that  he,  being  first  in  the  Speaker’s  ej^e, 
might  be  heard.’  On  the  contrary  it  was  suggested  to 
tire  Speaker  that,  as  ‘no  one  but  yourself  can  see  with 
your  own  eyes,’  the  right  to  speak  must  be  determined 
by  a decision  from  the  chair.  The  sagacious  remark 
offered  to  the  House  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
receives  nowadays  implicit  acceptation.  When  two  or 
more  members  simultaneously  start  up  to  speak,  the 
Speaker’s  call  is  not  of  necessity  directed  to  him  who  was 
actually  the  first  among  the  ready-tongued  uprisers,  but 
to  the  member  who  is  first  observed  by  the  Speaker ; 
and  much  unseemly  disputation  is  avoided,  and  much 
directness  is  imparted  to  the  debates,  by  this  reliance  on 
the  Speaker’s  power  of  judicious  observation. 

The  word  ‘ ideal,’  according  to  approved  definition, 
signifies,  as  an  adjective,  ‘ unreal ; ’ and  ‘ the  ideal  ’ is  a 
‘ t3'pe  or  standard,  an  imaginary  model  of  perfection.’ 
There  are,  perhaps,  those  to  whom  an  imaginary  model 
of  perfection  has  no  attraction,  who  do  not  love  unreal 
things.  Yet  the  word  ‘ ideal  ’ may  well  be  our  last  word 
on  this  occasion,  for  however  unreal  may  be  an  unwritten 
law,  our  House  of  Commons  may  claim  by  their  devotion 
and  regard  to  uncodified  usage  and  tradition,  tested  by 
the  concentrated  experience  of  centuries,  a unique  and 
distinguished  place  in  the  story  of  mankmd,  and  forms 
an  example  to  other  legislative  assemblies  of  enduring 
power,  if  not  of  perfection. 
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By  EEAR-ADMIEAL  C.  C.  P.  PENEOSE-FITZGEEALD,  E.N 

There  is  probably  no  Service  or  profession  in  the  world 
so  largely  governed  by  unwritten  law  as  the  British 
Eoyal  Navy.  It  is  not  that  the  written  law  is  not 
sufficiently  voluminous.  The  Queen’s  regulations  and 
Admiralty  instructions  constitute  a volume  of  goodly 
size,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  numerous  Admiralty 
circulars  which  are  constantly  poured  forth,  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  gunnery  and  torpedo  manuals,  steam 
instructions,  signal  books,  &c.  &c.,  one  would  suppose 
there  was  written  law  enough  in  all  conscience,  to  govern 
half  a dozen  Navies  without  the  necessity  for  any  appeal 
to  unwritten  law  and  tradition.  But  yet  it  is  not  so ; 
and  whilst  every  loyal  officer  and  man  is  actuated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  obey,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  written 
laws  which  govern  his  profession  they  sometimes  find 
themselves  in  the  dilemma  of  being  forced  to  choose 
between  the  dead  letter  of  the  law  and  the  living  spirit 
of  some  action  great  or  small,  which  their  mstinct,  and 
the  traditions  of  their  profession  point  out  to  them  as 
the  bold  and  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  timid  and 
hesitating,  will  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law ; the  bold 
and  resolute  will  drop  the  letter,  and  grasp  the  living 
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spirit,  to  their  own  honour  and  the  credit  of  their 
profession. 

It  is  said  that  when  Nelson  took  his  decisive  and 
unauthorised  step  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent — a step 
that  turned  out  to  be  a tactical  manceuvre  which  decided 
the  day — it  was  pointed  out  to  Sir  John  Jarvis,  the 
commander-in-chief,  that  Nelson  had  disobeyed  orders, 
or  at  least  acted  without  orders  m the  presence  of  his 
superior  officer ; Sir  J.  Jarvis’s  reply  was,  ‘ If  j’-ou 
disobey  orders  in  that  way  you  will  be  forgiven.’  How 
true  is  it  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

The  ideal  of  the  British  Navy  is  indeed  a lofty  one, 
nothing  less  than  to  be  the  first  navy  in  the  world,  that 
‘ Rule  Britannia  ’ shall  be  somethmg  more  than  a 
patriotic  song,  and  ‘ mistress  of  the  seas  ’ not  merely 
an  empty  name. 

That  sentiment  called  esprit  de  corps  (for  which 
there  is  no  name  in  our  language)  has  from  all  ages, 
been  most  highly  valued  by  the  commanders  of  fighting 
forces,  either  on  shore  or  afloat.  It  is  not  only  valuable 
in  time  of  actual  warfare,  but  it  acts  also  in  time  of 
peace  as  a restrainmg  influence  against  misconduct 
amongst  any  body  of  men  who  possess  it  in  a marked 
degree,  and  is  a potent  assistant  in  the  maintenance  of 
discipline.  It  is  a subtle  unwritten  law  which  says  to 
every  man  in  a certain  regiment,  or  a certain  ship,  that 
they  are  not  as  other  men  are ; that  they  are,  in  fact, 
better  ; that  simply  because  they  belong  to  that  regiment 
or  that  ship,  they  are  better  men  than  they  would  be  if 
they  belonged  to  any  other  regiment,  or  any  other  ship. 
Slightly  illogical,  i^erhaps,  but  we  do  not  look  for  logic  in 
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unwritten  laws  : logic  would  probably  kill  most  of  them, 
and  we  should  lose  a very  valuable  asset. 

‘ Duty  ’ writ  large  is  the  leading  ideal  of  the  British 
Navy.  And,  indeed,  duty  done,  is  probably  the  loftiest 
ideal,  which  any  man  in  any  profession  can  aspire  to ; 
but  we  certainly  cannot  call  it  an  unwritten  law  so  far 
as  the  Koyal  Navy  is  concerned,  for  it  is  written  very 
often  and  in  every  shape  and  form,  in  the  code  of  laws 
which  govern  that  profession ; but  where  we  shall  find 
almost  unlimited  elasticity,  is  in  the  conception  which 
different  people  form  of  what  constitutes  their  duty 
under  varying  circumstances.  Nelson  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  attack  at  Copenhagen.  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
although  in  supreme  command  of  the  fleet,  did  not  think 
it  was  his  (Sir  Hyde’s)  duty  to  attack,  though  he  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  allow  his  second  in  command  to 
attack.  Nelson  further  thought  it  was  his  duty  (to  his 
country)  to  refuse  to  obey  orders,  when  told  by  his 
senior  officer  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement,  and  he 
was  justified  by  the  result.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a very 
extreme  case,  and  showed  the  highest  moral  courage  in 
the  man  who  was  prepared  to  risk  all,  even  to  the 
terrible  penalty  for  disobedience  of  orders,  in  carrying 
out  the  lofty  ideal  which  he  had  formed  of  his  duty  to 
his  country. 

This  oft-quoted  case  of  Nelson  refusing  to  obey 
orders,  and  withdraw  from  the  fight  at  Copenhagen  cannot 
on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  a good  precedent  or  a useful 
example  ; at  any  rate  it  has  brought  many  a smaller 
man  to  grief,  who  thought  (monkey-like)  that  he  had 
only  to  disobey  orders  to  become  a second  Nelson. 
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Many  of  the  unwritten  laws,  and  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  romantic  of  the  ideals,  have  disappeared  from 
the  Navy  with  the  masts  themselves  ; they  were  so 
closely  interwoven  with  them,  so  entirely  dependent 
on  sails  and  sailoring,  that  they  would  not  stand 
transplanting  into  the  mastless  steamers  of  which  the 
fighting  (as  distinguished  from  the  ornamental)  Navy 
now  consists  ; and  thus  they  become  of  merely  historic 
interest.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  a few  of  them  may  survive, 
and  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  best  of  them 
may  find  scope  for  development  even  in  a steam  Navy. 
Of  one  we  had  a fine  example  quite  lately,  when  the 
unwritten  law  that  a shipmate  in  difficulties  should  not 
be  deserted,  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed  by  Stoker  Lynch, 
who  scalded  himself  almost  to  death  in  rescuing  his 
chum  from  the  stokehold  of  the  ‘ Thrasher,’  when  that 
ship  ran  upon  Dodman  Point  in  a thick  fog  and  burst 
her  main  steam-pipe. 

If  we  can  manage  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  some 
unwritten  laws  and  traditions  of  this  sort,  and  trans- 
plant them  from  the  foretopsail  yard  and  the  lifeboat,  to 
the  engine  room  and  the  stokehold,  we  may  venture  to 
hope  that  the  future  of  the  British  Navy  will  be  not  less 
glorious  than  its  past.  And,  indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  will  require  as  strong  a nerve,  as  stout  a 
heart,  and  as  cool  a head  to  stand  to  one’s  post  and  do 
one’s  duty  on  the  stokehold  of  a modem  battle  ship  in 
action,  as  it  did  to  fight  a gun  on  the  blood-stained  deck 
of  the  ‘ Victory  ’ at  Trafalgar. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  army  which  passes  many 
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years  ■without  fighting  must  necessarily  degenerate  and 
lose  some  of  its  warlike  qualities  ; but  that  a Na"vy  need 
not  do  so,  as  it  is  always  at  war  with  the  elements.  The 
question  of  an  army  under  such  conditions  does  not  at 
present  concern  us,  though  we  may  perhaps  congratulate 
ourselves  that  ours  is  always  fighting  somewhere,  and 
that  it  has  shown  no  degeneration  of  those  warlike 
qualities,  which  have  earned  for  it  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  a renown  which  causes  its  enemies  to  treat  it  with 
the  greatest  respect. 

With  regard  to  our  Navy,  however,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. We  have  had  no  really  serious  Naval  war  for 
nearly  a century,  and  many  of  our  most  distmguished 
seamen  of  the  old  school,  were  greatly  concerned  as  to 
the  future  of  the  hitherto  invincible  British  Tar,  when  he 
should  be  deprived  (by  steam)  of  his  dangerous  and 
nerve-strengthening  trade  of  a hona  fide  sailor  warring 
with  the  elements,  the  twin  sciences  of  marine  engi- 
neering and  ship-building  having  practically  defeated 
these  same  elements,  and  left  ‘ Jack  ’ little  else  to  do 
beyond  exercising  with  his  guns  and  small  arms  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace.  And  with  this  concern,  amount- 
ing to  a wholesome  dread,  strong  upon  them,  these 
same  distinguished  seamen,  by  their  advice  to  the 
civilian  rulers  of  our  Navy,  kept  our  fighting  ships 
hampered  and  lumbered  up  with  masts  and  sails  long 
after  these  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  to  them,  and 
constituted  only  an  element  of  danger,  and  a grave 
obstruction  to  their  effective  value  as  nautical  war 
machines.  But  here  again  we  have  lately  seen  an 
illustration  that  even  in  the  piping  times  of  peace,  an 
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accident  may  happen  to  one  of  our  modern  war  ships 
which  shall  call  forth  the  exhibition  of  as  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  a devotion  to  duty  as  did  ever  the  most 
sanguinary  sea  fight  recorded  in  our  history.  When 
the  ‘ Victoria  ’ capsized  and  sank  in  the  midst  of  the 
squadron  off  Tripoli,  the  ofiicers  and  men  who  remained 
steadfast  at  their  posts  (especially  those  in  her  engine 
room  and  stokehold),  and  met  certain  death  rather  than 
desert  those  posts,  had  none  of  the  excitement  and  pomp 
and  glory  of  battle  to  spur  them  on  to  heroic  deeds ; 
nothing  save  the  simple  tradition,  that  it  is  not  right 
nor  honourable  to  leave  one’s  post  without  orders, 
either  in  peace  or  war. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  some  of  the 
traditions  and  unwritten  laws  of  the  Navy  disappeared 
with  the  masts  and  sails ; yet  it  may  interest  our 
readers  to  hear  some  of  them  recorded,  as  many  of 
the  situations  which  occurred  in  the  old  sailing  days 
were  picturesque  and  romantic.  For  instance,  it  was 
an  unwritten  law  that  whenever  a sail  was  taken  in 
through  stress  of  weather  it  was  to  be  furled,  if  it 
was  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  it,  and  this  gave  rise 
to  many  a tough  and  prolonged  struggle  between  man 
and  the  elements.  Many  a time  has  the  present  writer- 
seen  a party  of  six  or  eight  top-gallant  yardmen  strug- 
gling, for  over  an  hour,  to  furl  a top-gallant  sail  which 
had  been  carried  too  long  in  a rising  gale  by  an  igno- 
rant, or  perhaps  foolhardy,  officer  of  the  watch,  or  even 
sometimes  by  an  inexperienced  Captain,  who  wished  to 
gain  for  himself  a reputation  for  ‘ carrying  on.’ 

Hard  indeed  was  the  battle,  and  great  the  pluck  and 
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endurance  shown  on  these  occasions.  Very  possibly 
the  sail  had  been  split,  and  perhaps  part  of  it  blown 
away,  before  the  men  got  up  on  to  the  yard  ; yet  there 
was  a tradition,  an  unwritten  law,  that  every  scrap  of 
canvas  that  it  was  possible  to  save  was  to  be  saved  ; and 
there  they  would  stop  on  that  yard,  in  spite  of  wind,  rain, 
cold,  darkness  perhaps,  and  the  heavy  rolling  or  pitching 
of  the  ship,  until  they  had  gathered  in  and  secured  every 
remnant  of  the  tattered  canvas. 

Perhaps  a few  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  unwritten 
law  and  tradition  which  governed  the  old  sailing  navy, 
and  which  have  come  under  the  writer’s  immediate  ob- 
servation, will  be  of  more  mterest  to  the  reader  than  the 
most  elaborate  generalisation  on  the  subject. 

Scene. 

North  Atlantic,  in  the  month  of  March ; an  easterly 
gale  blowing ; one  of  our  finest  wooden  frigates 
under  triple-reefed  topsails  and  reefed  courses 
struggling  to  get  to  the  eastward. 

Time  2 p.m.,  and  the  officers  just  about  to  sit  down 
to  dinner.  Cry,  ‘ Man  overboard  ! ’ an  exciting  cry 
at  any  time,  but  under  the  above  circumstances 
peculiarly  so. 

‘ Hands  shorten  sail.’  Officers  and  men  rush  on 
deck  ; the  courses  are  hauled  up,  the  main  top-sail 
backed,  and  the  ship  ‘ hove  to.’  And  now  comes  the 
critical  and  all-important  question,  ‘ Will  the  Captain 
lower  a boat  ? ’ The  life  buoy  has  been  let  go,  and 
there  is  a tradition,  almost  amounting  to  an  unwritten 
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law,  that  if  the  life  buoy  is  let  go  it  ought  to  be  picked 
up  again ; but  there  is  a heavy  sea  running,  and  to 
lower  a boat  in  such  weather,  is  to  risk  the  lives  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men  on  the  ofi’  chance  of  saving  one. 
Yet  there  is  a strong  feeling,  an  unwritten  law,  that  it 
is  mean  and  discreditable  not  to  make  an  effort  to  save 
a shipmate,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  over- 
board. The  ship  is  hove  to,  the  life  boat  is  manned, 
the  men  stationed  to  lower  her  are  standing  by  the 
falls,  the  midshipman  of  the  boat  and  one  of  the 
lieutenants  are  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  the  latter  takes 
the  helm,  as  the  proper  coxswain  is  absent — a very  rare 
occurrence — and  now  the  decision  rests  with  the  Cap- 
tain. Will  he  lower  the  boat  ? Is  it  w’orth  the  risk  ? 
lie  is  a splendid  seaman  and  man  of  iron  nerve,  but 
thei'e  is  a nasty  short  sea  on,  such  as  usually  accom- 
panies an  easterly  gale  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  ship— a 
large  frigate— is  rolling  her  main  deck  guns  into  the 
water. 

The  Captain  hesitates  for  one  moment,  and  then 
gives  the  order  to  ‘ lower  away  the  life  boat.’  This  is 
cleverly  done  ; the  boat  takes  the  water,  the  falls  are  let 
go  and  the  tackles  unhooked  smartly,  and  the  boat  gets 
clear  of  the  ship  without  accident  and  pulls  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  life  buoy.  It  is  an  exciting  time  for 
those  in  the  boat,  as  she  has  to  encounter  some  very 
ugly  curling  breaking  seas,  which  threaten  to  swamp 
her,  and  would  do  so  if  they  caught  her  broadside  on  ; 
but  the  helmsman  is  an  experienced  boatman,  and  he 
dodges  the  seas,  always  keeping  the  boat’s  bows  on  to 
any  particularly  awkward-looking  curler,  and  thus 
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makes  his  way  slowly  to  the  life  buoy  and  picks  it  up  ; 
but,  alas  ! no  man  on  it ; and,  as  the  seat  that  the  man 
was  sitting  on  when  he  was  washed  overboard,  is  also 
picked  up,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
poor  fellow  has  been  drowned,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
the  boat  to  do  but  to  return  to  the  ship  ; but  this  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter,  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
than  it  was  for  her  to  get  out  to  windward  where  she 
now  is,  for  she  will  first  have  to  turn  round  and  pass 
through  the  critical  position  of  ‘ broadside  on,’  and  then 
run  before  the  sea,  which  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
heading  it,  as  she  is  a square-sterned  boat,  and  there- 
fore more  liable  to  be  pooped,  than  a boat  of  whale-boat 
build ; but  the  young  lieutenant,  who  is  at  the  helm, 
watches  his  opportunity,  gets  the  boat  round  success- 
fully, and  steers  for  the  ship,  dodging  the  seas  as  best 
he  can.  Frequently  the  ship  and  the  boat  lose  sight  of 
each  other  entirely,  as  they  pass  through  the  hollows  of 
the  seas.  Those  on  board  the  ship  are  very  anxious, 
probably  far  more  anxious  than  those  in  the  boat,  as  the 
latter  have  the  excitement  and  elation  which  always 
accompany  any  dangerous  service,  whereas  the  former 
feel  their  utter  helplessness  to  do  anything  but  look 
on.  The  Captain,  as  has  been  said,  was  a man  of  iron 
nerve,  and  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  had  been 
with  him  in  many  a tight  place,  had  never  before  seen 
him  perturbed  ; but  on  this  occasion  he  showed  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  was  unable  to  maintain  his  accus- 
tomed sang-froid,  asking  frequent  questions  of  the  men 
aloft — ‘Can  you  see  the  boat?  What  is  she  doing? 
Has  she  got  to  the  life  buoy?  Is  she  coming  back 
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yet  ? ’ — and  finally,  mounting  the  mizzen  rigging  him- 
self, in  order  that  he  might  keep  sight  of  her  : hut  ‘ the 
sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft  to  keep  watch  o’er 
the  life  of  poor  Jack  ’ has  his  eye  on  that  boat,  and 
brings  her  safe  back  to  the  ship.  The  excitement  is  not 
over  yet,  however,  for  the  boat  has  to  be  hoisted  up,  and 
that  is  no  easy  matter  in  such  a sea,  with  the  ship 
labouring  heavily  and  rolling  her  main-deck  guns  and 
sometimes  her  main  chains  into  the  water.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  the  men  to  scramble  into  the  ship 
and  abandon  the  boat,  and  this  is  sometimes  done  on 
such  occasions ; but  there  is  an  unwritten  law  which 
says  that  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  British  seamen  to  save 
the  boat  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  there  are  always  men 
ready  to  volunteer  to  hook  the  boat  on,  if  their  Captain 
will  allow  them  to  try,  and  on  this  occasion  he  does  so, 
though,  it  very  nearly  costs  them  their  lives,  for  when 
the  boat  is  about  half  way  up,  the  ship  gives  a sudden 
and  heavy  lurch  to  windward,  which  dashes  the  boat 
against  the  ship’s  side,  smashing  in  half  a dozen  of  her 
planks,  severely  hurting  two  of  the  men  in  her,  and 
throwing  two  others  overboard.  Preparation  has,  how- 
ever, been  made  for  this  eventuality  ; a dozen  ropes  with 
tow  lines  in  them,  are  already  danglmg  over  the  lee 
quarter,  and  after  an  anxious  minute  or  two,  the  two 
men  overboard  are  fished  up  and  hauled  inboard,  the 
remnants  of  the  boat  are  hoisted  up  and  secured,  the 
two  injured  men  (one  with  three  ribs  broken)  are 
attended  to  by  the  surgeon,  and  thus  ends  an  exciting 
episode  in  the  cruise  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships. 
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Lost  Anchors. 

An  unwritten  law  in  the  Navy  says  that  a lost  anchor 
— that  is  to  say,  an  anchor  which  has  parted  from  the 
cable,  but  of  which  the  whereabouts  is  known — is  to  be 
recovered  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  seamanship  to  do  so ; 
and  neither  trouble  nor  expense  is  to  be  spared  in  this 
endeavour.  This  law  works  rather  curiously  when  com- 
pared with  either  the  written  or  unwritten  laws  which 
govern  the  loss  of  a torpedo.  The  torpedo  costs  three  or 
fom’  times  as  much  as  the  anchor ; nevertheless  the  loss 
of  one  of  these  modern  engines  of  destruction  is  not 
considered  to  be  by  any  means  so  serious  an  affair  as  the 
loss  of  an  anchor,  and  as  a general  rule  reflects  no 
discredit  on  those  responsible  for  it,  as  the  erratic  be- 
haviour of  these  weapons  is  sometimes  quite  outside  the 
control  of  human  foresight ; wdiereas  the  loss  of  an 
anchor  is  frequently — though  not  always — the  result  of 
bad  seamanship ; and  in  addition  to  this  reason  there 
is  another,  which  may  be  properly  called  a traditional 
reason,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

In  the  old  sailing  days,  when  our  ships  were  navigated 
entirely  by  sail,  and  had  no  steam  to  fall  back  upon  in 
cases  of  difficultj'’,  the  safety  of  the  ship  might — and  as 
a matter  of  fact  very  often  did — depend  upon  an  anchor  ; 
it  was  an  article  of  furnitm’e  which  could  not  easily  be 
replaced,  its  recovery  was  a matter  of  the  first  practical 
importance,  and  thus  by  tradition  has  been  raised  almost 
to  a point  of  honour. 

A typical  case  of  anchor  versus  torpedo  came  lately 
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under  the  writer’s  personal  observation.  The  ship — a 
modern  battle  ship — was  running  torpedoes  for  exercise 
in  rather  deep  water,  27  fathoms  (162  feet),  when  one  of 
these  inventions  of  the  Evil  One  took  it  into  its  head  to 
go  down  at  the  end  of  its  run,  instead  of  coming  to  the 
surface,  as  a properly  educated  torpedo  is  supposed  to  do. 
The  ship  was  stopped  at  once,  and  orders  given  to 
anchor,  as  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  find  the  torpedo  by  its  bubbles, 
which  keep  on  coming  to  the  surface  for  hours  after  one 
of  the  weapons  has  sunk ; but,  alas  ! owing  to  an  error  m 
judgment  on  the  part  of  an  officer,  the  cable  is  checked 
before  the  anchor  reaches  the  bottom,  and  breaks  about 
five  fathoms  from  the  anchor.  Here  then,  is  what  we 
call  at  sea  a pretty  kettle  of  fish — an  anchor  at  the 
bottom  in  twenty-seven  fathoms,  with  only  five  fathoms 
of  chain  on  it,  and  a torpedo  at  the  bottom  also.  Our 
non-nautical  readers  will  scarcely  be  able  to  realise  what 
an  almost  hopeless  business  it  is  to  recover  an  anchor  in 
twenty-seven  fathoms,  with  very  little  chain  upon  it,  but 
they  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that  a very  faint  hope  was 
entertained  by  the  Captain  of  recovering  either  anchor 
or  torpedo  when  he  ordered  the  double  search  to  com- 
mence. Nothing  more  was  ever  seen  of  that  torpedo ; 
but  by  clever  management,  backed  undoubtedly  by  great 
good  luck,  the  same  olBcer  whose  error  in  judgment 
caused  the  loss  of  the  anchor  managed  to  hook  it  almost 
at  the  first  trial,  and  within  an  hour  the  lost  anchor  was 
hove  up  to  the  bows  and  secured  in  its  place.  Great  was 
the  triumph.  What  matter  that  the  torpedo  was  lost  ? 
The  ship  had  not  the  discredit  of  losing  one  of  her  anchors. 
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It  T^’oulcl  take  us  entirely  outside  the  limits  of  our 
space,  to  notice  half,  or  indeed  a tenth  part,  of  the 
unwritten  laws  which  exert  an  influence  over  the  Eoyal 
Navy.  As  their  only  sanction  is  custom,  and  as  customs 
change,  they  are  not  immutable  laws  (though  some  of 
them  are  very  enduring),  neither  are  they  strictly  logical 
or  rigidly  moral.  Thus  there  is  an  unwritten  law 
amongst  seamen,  that  any  lie  is  justified  to  screen  a 
shipmate  who  has  ‘ got  into  trouble,’  as  the  expression 
goes.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case,  if  the  trouble 
has  arisen  through  smuggling  liquor  into  the  ship.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  gravest  offences  in  the  Naval  code, 
has  always  been  punished  most  severely  ; in  the  old  days 
it  was  almost  a flogging  matter.  The  amount  of  mischief 
done  by  a man  who  smuggled  liquor  into  the  ship  was 
always  very  serious ; not  only  did  he  almost  certainly 
get  drunk  himself,  but  in  all  probability  he  made  several 
others  drunk  also  ; hence  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
that  was  always  meted  out  for  this  offence ; but  severity 
did  not  prevent  it,  any  more  than  hanging  stopped 
forgery  in  the  good  old  days,  or  sheep-stealing  at  a still 
more  remote  period,  and  it  is  certain  that  since  the 
abolition  of  flogging,  the  crime  of  smuggling  liquor— and 
many  other  crimes  also — has  greatly  decreased. 

The  unwritten  law  of  refusing  to  give  evidence 
against  a comrade,  is  not  unique  in  the  Navy ; it  is  pro- 
bably equally  potent  in  the  Army.  The  form  it  usually 
takes  is  not  direct  refusal  to  state  what  happened  on  a 
certain  occasion,  but  rather  a prevarication,  to  the  effect 
that  the  unwilling  witness  ‘ did  not  see,’  was  ‘ looking 
the  other  way  at  the  time,’  or  ‘ did  not  take  notice.’  The 
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principle,  or  want  of  principle — whichever  it  really  is— 
seems  to  be  innate  in  all  young  men  of  our  race,  what- 
ever their  social  rank  may  he,  and  it  dates  from  the 
earliest  period  of  a boy’s  schooldays,  the  terrible  word 
‘ sneak  ’ being  the  most  opprobrious,  insulting,  and — in 
the  lad’s  opinion — most  disgraceful  term  which  can 
be  applied  to  him  ; and  thus  it  comes  about  that  in 
all  communities  of  young  men,  the  degradation  of 
telling  a lie,  is  frequently  preferred  to  the  alternative 
cf  giving  evidence  against  a comrade.  I do  not  defend 
this  state  of  moral  obliquity ; nevertheless  the  sentiment 
exists. 

The  desire  to  shield  a comrade  is  undoubtedly  a 
worthy  one,  and  fortunately  there  are  many  nobler  ways 
of  doing  it,  than  telling  a lie.  The  present  writer  well 
remembers  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  seeing  an  illus- 
trated book  published  some  time  in  the  last  century ; it 
was  entirely  concerned  with  the  Navy  of  that  period  ; 
some  of  the  illustrations  were  very  quaint,  and,  although 
the  name  of  the  book  is  forgotten,  one  illustration  in  par- 
ticular is  indelibly  impressed  on  his  memory.  The  scene 
is  the  gangway  of  a man-of-war,  that  being  the  place 
where  ‘punishment’ — as  flogging  was  euphemistically 
called — always  took  place ; the  guard  of  Marines  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  the  officers  in  their  cocked  hats  and 
epaulettes,  are  standing  on  the  quarter-deck ; a seaman, 
stripped  to  the  W’aist,  is  triced  up  to  the  gratings,  and  the 
boatswain’s  mate  is  just  about  to  apply  to  his  bare  back 
the  terrible  cat-o’-nine-tails,  which  will  soon  make  it  look 
like  a piece  of  raw  beef ; but  another  seaman  has  stepped 
out  from  amongst  the  ship’s  company,  he  has  pulled  his 
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upper  garments  over  his  head,  and  he  also  stands  stripped 
to  the  waist.  He  says,  ‘ I did  it.’ 

The  picture  is  called  ‘ The  Point  of  Honour,’  and  it 
tells  its  own  story. 

The  sailor  learns  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
tell  a lie  to  shield  a shipmate,  but  that  the  same  senti- 
ment may  sometimes  afford  occasions  for  the  display  of 
nobler  instincts. 

Shiftino  Damaged  Spars 

There  was  an  unwritten  law  in  the  old  sailing  days 
that  if  a spar  was  discovered  to  be  sprung  it  was  to  be 
shifted  for  a sound  one  immediately,  no  matter  what 
time  of  the  day  or  night  the  discovery  was  made.  The 
tradition  had  a real  meaning  in  the  days  when  ships 
were  moved  by  sails  alone,  as  a ship  was  not  thoroughly 
efficient  with  a sprung  spar  aloft ; but  during  the  tran- 
sition stage,  when  ships  were  both  steamers  and  sailing 
ships,  (a  stage  which  lasted  for  about  forty  years,)  the 
tradition  gradually  lost  its  meaning,  as  ships  became 
less  and  less  dependent  on  their  sails  and  more  dependent 
on  their  steam,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  some  of  the  old 
school  of  seamen,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  delay  the 
change  as  long  as  possible ; but  the  tradition  in  question 
gave  rise  to  rather  an  amusing  situation  which  came 
under  the  present  writer’s  notice,  where  the  old  and  the 
new  met.  A squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  transition 
period — half  sailers,  half  steamers— were  cruising  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  under  sail ; and  just  at  sunset  one 
of  the  ships  reported  to  the  Admiral  that  her  fore- 
topmast was  badly  sprung ; orders  were  immediately 
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given  by  the  Admiral  (as  fine  a seaman  as  ever  sailed 
the  salt  seas)  to  shift  it.  Now,  the  shifting  of  a top- 
mast at  sea,  is  a difficult  and  troublesome  business  at 
the  best  of  times,  but  the  difficulty  is  considerably 
increased  when  it  has  to  be  done  by  night.  A happy 
thought,  however,  occurred  to  one  of  the  officers.  ‘ Why 
not  use  the  flagship’s  electric  search-light,  and  keep  it 
playing  on  the  other  ship’s  foretop  all  the  time  she  is 
shifting  her  topmast  ? ’ This  was  done,  and  although  it 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  flagship  in 
position,  and  at  the  right  distance  from  her  disabled 
consort,  the  topmast  was  shifted  by  electric  light  ! 
Shade  of  old  Benbow  ! He  would  certainly  have  had  a 
fit  could  he  have  seen  it ! 

Thus  the  old  and  the  new  met  in  that  classic  sea 
where  Suffren  and  Hughes  had  fought  many  a tough 
fight,  in  the  good  old  days  when  England  and  France 
were  warring  for  empire.  The  little  child,  almost  the 
youngest  born  offspring  of  science,  had  come  to  assist 
the  old  and  worn-out  Jack-tar,  who  was  trying  to  show 
that  his  trade  was  not  yet  quite  obsolete. 

Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  of  our 
officers  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  startling  innova- 
tions and  changes,  which  modern  science  has  introduced 
into  their  beloved  profession.  They  try  to  look  ahead 
and  to  see  what  is  coming,  as  they  think  that  to  do  this 
is  a more  profitable  employment  than  dwelling  upon 
past  glories.  In  their  youth  they  loved  seamanship  of 
the  old  school,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  one  thing  need- 
ful ; but  in  their  maturity  they  have  become  wiser,  and 
they  now  show  their  devotion  to,  and  their  respect  for, 
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their  first  love,  by  protesting  against  the  perpetration  of 
caricatures  of  her  many  graces.  It  shocks  them  to  see 
her  grey  hairs  ridiculed.  They  see  her  prostrate,  and 
on  a closer  inspection  they  feel  certain  she  is  dead. 
They  would,  therefore,  honour  her  with  a stately  funeral, 
instead  of  trying  to  revivify  her  corpse  with  electricity  ; 
but  they  do  hope  and  believe  that  her  spirit  still  lives, 
and  that  the  best  of  her  unwritten  laws  and  ideals  can 
be  transferred  to  the  steam  navy  of  to-day,  and  that  the 
potent  influence  of  these  will  keep  it  the  first  navy  in 
the  world. 
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THE  BBITISH  ABMY 

By  MAJOE-GENEEAL  J.  F.  MAUEICE,  C.B.,  E.E. 

‘ There  is  a heritage  of  heroic  exiimplo  and  noble  obligation,  not 
reckoned  in  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  essential  to  a nation’s  life  ; the 
contempt  of  which,  in  any  people,  may,  not  slowly,  mean  even  its  com- 
mercial fall.’ — Jackanapes. 

Geobge  Eliot  tells  us  that  ‘ Our  lives  make  to  them- 
selves a moral  tradition,  and  to  have  acted  nobly  once 
seems  a reason  why  we  should  act  nobly  always.’ 
The  words  are  as  true  of  nations  and  of  all  human 
organisations  as  of  single  men.  Agincourt,  Blenheim, 
Salamanca,  Yittoria,  with  other  attendant  memories, 
floating  over  Waterloo,  ‘ with  a mighty  voice  ’ cried 
‘ Havoc  ! ’ and  ‘ let  sliii  ’ those  young  soldiers  who  there 
first  saw  war,  and,  under  such  inspiration,  ‘rushed 
to  death  as  into  a game  of  football.’  The  Birkenhead 
has  ‘ seemed  a reason  ’ for  many  a noble  action  done 
since  then  by  shipwrecked  Englishmen. 

But  note  the  words  ! It  is  ‘ to  have  acted,’  not  ‘ to 
have  spoken,’  that  is  set  forth  as  the  motive.  Yet 
there  is  truth  in  the  thought  of  Tennyson,  that  in  the 
life  of  nations  it  is  often  needful  to  dare  so  to  speak 
‘ that  if  to-night  our  greatness  were  struck  dead,  there 
might  be  left  some  record  of  the  things  we  said.’ 

I quote  both  of  these,  because  all  our  foreign  critics 
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have  noticed  that  there  is  no  army  with  such  a tradition 
as  ours  which  has  produced  so  little  military  eloquence. 

‘ John  Bull,’  as  Carlyle  put  it,  ‘is  a dumb  animal.’  The 
stateliest  things  that  have  been  said  about  our  soldiers 
have  been  spoken  by  those  who  have  fought  against  them 
— by  Foy,  by  Bugeaud,  by  Napoleon.  As  an  appeal 
to  the  latent  ideal,  ‘ The  general  says  that  Dargai  must 
be  taken  : the  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take  it,’  has 
never  been  surpassed.  The  words  took  us  all  by  storm 
because  they  so  happily  touched  a national  instinct ; for 
in  truth  it  is  not  because  the  ideal  is  not  there,  that  it  so 
rarely  finds  expression  in  speech.  Bather  it  is  because 
the  ideal  lies  so  deep  down  in  those  rugged  breasts,  and 
because  of  a certain  grim  humour,  most  characteristic  of 
dumb  British  valour,  that  those  who  have  to  lead  such 
men  hardly  dare  trust  themselves  to  utter  mere  talk. 

‘ What  business  had  he  to  chatter  on  parade  ? ’ was  the 
comment  of  one  excellent  soldier  on  the  Dargai  speech. 
The  most  famous  of  all  such  sentences  partly  failed  in  its 
purpose,  because  a false  note  had  been  forced  into  it  by 
needful  haste.  ‘ England  trusts  every  man  to  his  duty,’ 

‘ England  relies  on  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ’ : these 
and  similar  forms  were  discussed  by  the  great  sailor  as 
he  pushed  forward  towards  his  triumphant  death.  He 
intended  to  adopt  the  trustful  and  confident  note— the 
suggestion  of  victory — that  soimds  in  that  of  Dargai. 
But  when  the  conditions  of  the  signal  code  changed  the 
order  to  ‘ England  expects,’  the  result  was  that  among 
the  men  the  grumble  went  round,  ‘ What ! does  the  old 

think  we  ain’t  a-going  to  do  our  dooty  ? ’ Yet  the 

man  has  never  lived  who  understood,  as  perfectly  as 
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Nelson,  how  to  draw  out  the  latent  grandeur  of  stolid 
British  humanity.  Wellington  had  no  sympathy  with  it, 
and  never  attempted  to  address  it.  Marlborough,  like 
Wellington,  appealed  to  it  by  deeds,  not  words.  Henry  V., 
if  we  are  to  trust  Shakespeare  or  Bacon,  moved  it  by 
personal  sympathy  rather  than  by  eloquence.  He,  how- 
ever, had  to  deal  with  English  yeomen,  not  with  the 
many  men  who,  ‘ scalliwags  ’ at  best,  served  Nelson  and 
Wellington.  And  yet,  as  Nelson,  Moore,  and  the  Napiers 
realised,  there  was  an  ideal  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  blackguards  whom  Crawford  and  Wellmgton 
flogged  into  order  which  could  be  reached  by  other 
means  than  flogging.  Wherever  you  find  a British  army 
at  its  best,  close  personal  intercourse  between  officers 
and  men,  the  value  of  which  no  one  felt  more  than 
Wellington — has  been  the  cause  of  its  strength  and  unity. 
For  the  army  is  not  the  officers,  and  it  is  not  the  men  ; 
it  is  the  united  whole,  and  ‘ the  ideal  and  the  unwritten 
laws  ’ are  determined  by  the  nature  of  that  unity. 

I have  always  believed  the  story  that  the  patron 
saint  of  England  was  originally  a purveyor  to  Coeur  de 
Lion’s  army.  The  selection  seems  to  me  typical  of 
that  grim  humour  of  which  I have  spoken  as  one  of  the 
permanent  characteristics  of  the  race.  I like  to  think 
of  the  men  of  that  day  saying,  ‘ These  Frenchies  have 
their  St.  Denis,  and  all  the  others  have  their  St.  This 
and  St.  That ; George  is  the  man  for  us.  He  gets  us 
the  prog.’  It  represents  the  same  feeling  which  made 
a regiment,  asked  to  allot  a Victoria  Cross,  vote  for  the 
man  who  brought  up  the  beer.  Apart  from  humour, 
there  is  a good  deal  more  in  both  stories  than  altogether 
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lies  on  the  surface.  If  I am  right  in  my  interpretation 
of  the  earlier  legend,  it  meant  in  a dumb  fashion,  that 
each  man  (especially  if  he  were  decently  fed)  could  trust 
himself,  his  English  comrades,  his  leaders,  and  above 
all  his  hero-king,  to  do  all  that  men  could  do  against 
the  Saracens,  and  that  he  did  not  want  any  fancy  saint 
for  the  purpose.  Napier  has  spoken  in  one  of  his  most 
classic  passages  of  ‘ the  strength  and  majesty  with 
which  the  British  soldier  fights.’  I rather  think  that 
his  greatest  quality  lies  in  the  stolidity  which  looks  upon 
the  work  in  hand  as  a thing  that  has  to  be  done  and 
not  talked  about ; a stolidity  that  leads  to  what  become 
heroic  actions,  because  they  imply  an  entire  forgetful- 
ness of  self  at  moments  when  nothhig  will  be  left  of 
him  if  things  go  wrong.  These  actions  he  carries 
through  triumphantly,  without  dreaming  for  a moment 
of  making  himself  a hero,  having  withal  perfect  con- 
fidence that  his  comrades  are  doing  just  as  well  as  he 
is ; that  he  can  trust  them  as  himself.  It  is  that 
satisfaction  in  the  work  that  has  been  done  together 
and  not  in  individual  distinction,  the  wish  for  union 
against  disintegrating  jealousy,  which  underlies  the 
voting  for  the  patron  saint  and  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 
The  same  spirit  shows  itself  in  a story  told  by  one  of 
Napoleon’s  dragoons  who  had  fought  in  many  of  the 
emperor’s  campaigns,  and,  on  a certain  occasion,  had 
with  his  regiment,  through  some  local  bad  handling  of 
an  English  battalion  in  the  Peninsula,  broken  m upon 
its  flanks  and  rear.  ‘We  thought,’  he  says,  ‘that  all 
the  fighting  was  over.  We  had  always  seen,  in  every 
other  army  under  such  circumstances,  the  men  begin  to 
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run  at  once,  so  that  we  had  only  to  chase  them.  Instead 
of  that,  to  our  utter  amazement,  these  fellows  gathered 
together  in  little  knots  all  over  the  ground,  swearing 
horribly,  and  they  drove  us  off.’  ‘ Swearing  horribly,’ 
doubtless,  because  they  knew  that  ‘ some  one  had  blun- 
dered.’ That  did  not  in  any  degree  alter  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  do  the  best  they  could.  ‘ The  inimy  is  gittmg 
round  our  flank,’  audibly  whispered  on  another  occasion 
some  quick-witted  Irishman  in  the  ranks.  ‘ What  has 
that  to  do  with  you  ? Look  to  your  front,’  was  the 
prompt  reply  of  his  stolid  Saxon  sergeant. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  ideal  working  under  those 
conditions  under  which  alone  on  this  earth  ‘ the  immortal 
garland  is  to  be  run  for ; ’ i.c.,  ‘ notwithstanding  dust 
and  heat.’  As  our  national  poet  has  put  it,  from  the  days 
of  Agincourt  downwards,  the  reward  looked  forward  to  by 
our  army  has  been  to  bo  ‘ familiar  in  their  mouths  ’ at 
home  ‘ as  household  words.’  ‘ What  will  they  say  in 
England  ? ’ has  been  the  spur  to  action  which  has  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  the  greatest 
empire  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  yet  some- 
times ‘ what  they  say  in  England  ’ by  a long  way  misses 
what  it  might  be. 

This,  then,  is  the  ideal  that  shines  through  all  the 
dust  that  may  sprinkle  it  in  practice.  ‘ The  man  is 
nothing ; the  Service  is  all  in  all.  The  Service  is  the 
preservation  of  national  life,  the  fulfilment  of  national 
duty,  the  safeguarding  of  national  honour.’  Properly 
speaking,  therefore,  it  is  the  function  of  every  subject  and 
citizen  of  a nation  by  the  very  fact  of  his  being  a member 
of  it.  The  eighteenth  century,  in  Britain,  committed 
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one  crime  for  which  it  almost  deserved  to  ‘ blow  out  its 
brains,’  in  the  great  catastrophe  with  which  on  the 
continent  it  ended.  It  largely  substituted  in  the  armies 
of  Britain  gaol-birds  for  the  yeomen  who  had  followed 
Henry  V.,  and  had  under  Cromwell  formed  the  grandest 
fighting  force  that  ever  trod  the  earth.  Fortunately  the 
gaols  of  those  days  contained  some  very  fine  fellows,  who 
only  needed  to  be  brought  under  just  and  firm  govern- 
ment and  given  scope  for  their  superfluous  energies  to 
be  capable  of  very  noble  devotion.  Most  of  them  had 
not  lost  the  throb  of  national  life  or  the  pride  of  belonging 
to  a free  country.  The  worst  effect  of  their  presence  was 
to  repel  the  very  element  from  which  the  armies  of 
former  years  had  drawm  their  strength.  Even  now, 
despite  every  effort  to  restore  something  at  least  of 
the  old  character  to  our  armies,  we  suffer  from  the  evil 
tradition  in  the  type  of  recruit  that  is  willing  to  present 
himself,  though  not  in  that  which  we  strive  to  get. 
Napoleon  was  not  untruly  said  to  have  fallen  at  last, 
chiefly  because  the  mothers  had  joined  the  priests  of  all 
denominations  in  alliance  against  him.  Till  we  can 
conciliate  those  potent  allies  by  showing  that  we  are 
able  to  offer  a career  fit  for  sons  of  whom  they  may  be 
proud,  I do  not  believe  that  the  real  will  approach  near 
enough  to  the  ideal  to  give  us  the  men  who  ought  to 
act  for  Britain  in  the  struggles  of  the  future.  For  the 
army  is,  after  all,  of  value  or  not,  in  so  far  as  it  represents 
the  nation  in  war.  To  war  it  must  look  forward.  A 
doctor  who  combats  disease,  a lawyer  who  is  engaged 
against  crime  or  in  behalf  of  justice,  does  not  pray 
for  an  epidemic  of  disease  or  crime.  If  he  cares  for 
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his  work  he  does  wish  to  be  employed  when  the 
epidemic  breaks  out.  The  noblest  clergyman  does  not 
wish  that  there  should  be  vice,  though  he  volunteers 
to  plunge  into  the  vilest  slums  in  order  to  combat  it. 
Similarly  I am  convinced  that  that  is  for  soldiers  a 
false  ideal  which  sprang  up  during  long  years  of  peace 
and  led  to  soldiers  sayhig  with  pride,  ‘ I go  where  I 
am  ordered ; I never  volunteer.’  A few  years  ago  this 
notion  of  the  more  correct  and  moral  course  for  a soldier 
was  rampant  both  in  and  out  of  the  army.  Thank  God  it 
is  almost  dead  now.  I don’t  think  it  ever  had  any  force 
among  tlie  rank  and  file.  In  our  time  every  man  of  any 
rank  who  gets  an  opportunity  of  seeing  service  is  a sub- 
ject of  envy,  not  because  of  possible  honour  and  rewards, 
but  because  carpet-soldiering  is  a poor  business  except  in 
BO  far  as  it  looks  forward  to  that  for  which  it  is  only  a 
preparation.  This  is  a change  in  unwritten  law  in  which 
we  ought  to  have  more  than  we  have  of  the  sympathy  of 
our  countrymen.  They  are  interested  in  us  as  we  appear 
before  them  on  parades  and  look  pretty  in  a march-past, 
but,  unless  the  parade  represents  something  that  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  guarding  their  lives  and  honour, 
they  are  amusing  themselves  like  babies  with  a toy. 
They  have  a potent  influence  both  on  our  ideals  and  on 
our  unwritten  laws.  If  they  fancy  that  the  lady-killer, 
the  swaggering  Barry  Lyndon,  the  man  who  is  too 
superior  a person  to  take  his  profession  seriouslj’-,  the 
empty-headed  noodle,  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a soldier 
they  help  much  to  develop  a being  who  will  bring 
them  loss  of  relations  and  national  disgrace. 

Apart  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  the 
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process  by  which  an  army  is  made  capable  of  united 
action,  and  is  in  fact  moulded  into  a corporate  whole  so 
that  it  becomes  a giant  instead  of  a congress  of  pigmies 
— organisation,  of  which  discipline  is  the  inspiring 
breath,  the  development  of  health  and  the  training  in 
the  use  of  limbs  by  physical  exercises,  the  habit  in  each 
member  of  feeling  not  as  an  isolated  unit  but  as  one  of 
a great  family,  have  for  the  man  subject  to  their  in- 
fluence advantages  altogether  apart  from  war,  and  involve 
ideals  and  unwritten  laws,  which  have  moral  effects  of 
their  own  not  to  be  confused  with  those  that  are  pro- 
perly warlike. 

The  body  developed  by  suitable  training,  skill  at 
arms,  and  horsemanship,  ought  to  be  thereby  better 
fitted  for  most  of  the  healthy  functions  of  civil  life.  If 
the  mind  suffers  in  some  respects  as  it  gains  in  others, 
that  is  rather  the  result  of  the  yielding  of  the  man  him- 
self to  facilities  and  temptations  that  are  open  to  him 
than  any  part  of  the  influence  of  a true  ideal  or  of  the 
just  pressure  of  unwritten  law.  For  as  regards  the  mind 
the  unwritten  or  only  partly  written  law  has  considerably 
modified  since  the  day  when  it  was  ‘ forbidden  to  the 
soldiers  of  Prussia  to  think  ’ and  when  other  armies 
adopted  that  principle.  Prussia  has  of  late  led  the  way 
in  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  developing  all  the 
faculties  of  a man — moral,  mental,  and  physical — in  order 
that  he  may  the  better  play  his  part  in  modern  war. 
Unity  was  the  first  thing  needful  for  the  armed  strength 
of  a nation,  and  it  seemed  in  former  days  easier  to 
secure  this  by  leaving  only  one  mind  to  act  and  making 
all  the  bodies  it  had  to  direct  mere  automata.  Modern 
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weapons  broke  clown  that  notion.  It  became,  for  the 
purposes  of  effective  action,  necessary  to  accustom  men  to 
adapt  the  orders  they  had  received  to  circumstances 
unforeseen  by  him  who  gave  the  orders.  It  followed  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  that  military  training  had 
to  be  modified  to  suit  the  new  conditions.  The  ideal 
of  discipline  came  to  be — not  mechanical  obedience  to 
dictation,  but  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  circumstances 
and  a perfect  submission  of  the  will  so  far  as  to  msure 
unity  by  an  honest  effort  to  employ  all  the  powers  of 
mind  and  body  in  carrying  out  the  assigned  purpose. 
Between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  however,  the  distance 
necessarily  becomes  wider  when  for  a mechanical  instru- 
ment there  is  substituted  fallible  human  judgment. 
At  every  link  in  the  chain  the  principle  may  be 
acknowledged  that  the  duty  of  the  superior  is  to  train 
the  subordinate  to  right  judgment ; but,  since  now  as 
much  as  ever,  one  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
working  of  all  who  are  under  his  orders,  the  temptation 
to  secure  his  wishes  by  the  simpler  method  of  dicta- 
tion is  always  strong.  The  ‘ weight  of  ages,’  potent  in 
all  the  concerns  of  life,  is  nowhere  more  potent  than 
in  the  long-established  traditions  of  an  army.  Theo- 
retically the  Lieutenant-Colonel  may  know  that  it  is 
now  his  duty  to  train  his  captains;  the  Captain,  his 
subalterns;  the  subalterns,  the  sergeants;  and  so  on 
to  the  privates.  Practically  habit  rules.  The  private 
has  been  in  the  habit,  as  Pmdyard  Kipling  has  it,  of 
hearing  ‘ ’Shunt ! ’ ‘ and  ‘ shunting  ’ accordingly.  The 

' I.e.,  the  abbreviated  form  in  which  the  command  ‘ Attention ! ’ 
sounds  from  Uie  sergeant’s  mouth. 
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sergeant  lias  been  bred  for  a longer  time  in  the  same 
custom,  and  the  Colonel  longest  of  all.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  we  often  rather  honour  the  ideal 
and  the  unwritten  law  by  regretting  their  infraction 
than  by  securing  in  the  private  the  habit  of  a mind 
trained  to  look  after  himself  and  to  do  with  full  activity 
of  thought  the  work  assigned  him  to  do.  And  yet, 
in  Britain  at  least,  there  has  been  a parting  of  the 
ways  between  civil  and  military  ideals  not  precisely 
of  the  kind  that  is  usually  assumed.  The  soldier 
who  after  some  years  of  military  life  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  as  a civilian  finds  himself  in  our 
time  at  a disadvantage,  not  nearly  so  much  because 
he  misses  the  accustomed  mechanical  direction  over  him 
which  has  told  him  exactly  how  to  employ  every  hour, 
has  done  his  housekeeping  for  him,  and  ensured  him 
provision  for  the  morrow,  but  for  quite  another  reason. 
Whilst  in  principle  at  least  militaiy  life  has  worked  in 
the  direction  of  a greater,  though  a disciplined  freedom 
of  mmd,  in  civil  life  the  extension  of  huge  organisations 
and  manufactories  has  produced  a change  of  exactly 
opposite  character.  In  the  new  world  he  enters  when 
he  leaves  the  Army  the  soldier  finds  everywhere  men, 
boys,  and  girls,  who  can  in  an  hour  turn  out  an 
infinite  number  of  pins’  heads  or  perform  some  other 
minute  detail  of  work  with  a mechanical  dexterity  which 
no  one  who  attempted  half  a dozen  processes  could 
approach.  It  is  therefore  to  be  noted  that  now  the 
difficulty  is  that  ‘ it  is  forbidden  ’ to  much  of  the 
population  of  England  ‘ to  think,’  lest  they  lose  their 
capacity  as  machines.  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle. 
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This  is  now  the  great  difference  in  training  between  civil 
and  military  life,  and  it  tends  to  be  more  accentuated  as 
time  goes  on  and  each  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
new  ideal.  We  soldiers  feel  it  in  developing  among 
many  of  those  the  country  sends  us  the  intelligent 
co-operation  we  require.  Men  habituated  to  become 
mere  parts  of  machines  when  bo^^s,  however  much 
better  they  may  be  than  their  fathers  were  in  the 
matter  of  the  three  E’s,  are  not  well  fitted  to  take  their 
parts  in  a living  organism  in  which  not  tlic  death  but 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  required  to  be  devoted  to 
the  whole.  The  independent  yeoman,  perhaps,  required 
more  training,  but  the  life  was  in  him.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  in  this  respect  the  ideal  of  the 
modern  Army  is  not  a more  healthy  one  even  for  civil 
life  than  that  of  the  factory. 

To  judge,  however,  of  the  effect  of  unwritten  laws,  we 
must  see  them  in  action.  Let  us  test  them  by  cases  of 
our  own  time.  Twice  within  my  own  memory  the  Army, 
found  itself  sharply  at  issue  with  what  at  the  moment 
appeared  to  be  the  dominant  public  opinion  of  the 
country.  In  both  cases  the  Army  may  now  safely 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  In  the 
first  instance  a terrible  catastrophe  had  occurred.  A 
gallant  young  foreigner,  of  high  position,  had  passed 
through  one  of  our  military  schools  and  had  been 
attached  to  one  of  our  armies  in  the  field.  He  had  been 
placed  for  a reconnaissance  under  the  charge  of  a Captain 
in  our  Army.  That  officer  had  been  for  some  time,  per- 
haps always,  in  a condition  hardly  known  among  English 
gentlemen  ; not  therefore  taken  into  the  calculations 
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of  those  who  assigned  him  this  duty.  He  had  been  at 
least  for  some  weeks  living  under  the  influence  of  abject 
personal  terror.  Suddenly  attacked  by  a savage  enemy 
he  had  jumped  on  his  horse  and,  without  a thought  of 
his  comrade,  had  galloped  to  save  his  own  life  far 
beyond  any  reach  of  personal  danger.  His  comrade’s 
horse  was  a little  troublesome  to  mount,  just  sufficiently 
BO  to  make  it  certain  that  a little  assistance  would  have 
saved  him.  Unable  without  help  to  get  into  the 
saddle  he  was,  after  a gallant  struggle,  stabbed  by  the 
assegais  of  many  enemies.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
officer  who  had  left  his  comrade  in  the  lurch  should, 
in  any  army  in  the  world,  be  tried  by  court-martial. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  person  deserted,  an  army 
exists  by  the  faith  that  one  soldier  places  in  the 
loyalty  of  another.  I do  not  know  the  soldier  of 
whom  I should  not  feel  confidence  that  under  such 
circumstances  he  would  have  risked  his  life  to  help  me 
to  secure  my  horse.  The  severest  thing  that  I ever 
heard  said  by  a gallant  soldier  of  another  officer  con- 
sisted in  an  expressed  doubt  whether  if  either  he  or  I 
were  ‘ in  a hole  ’ with  that  man  he  would  not,  if 
possible,  make  his  escape  alone.  But  further  every 
soldier,  and  especially  an  officer,  carries  with  him  the 
honour  of  Britain.  In  this  instance  the  man  who  had 
been  deserted  was  pre-eminently  at  the  moment  the 
guest  of  Britain.  To  abandon  in  base  panic  that  guest, 
in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  was  to  trample  under  foot 
the  honour  of  Queen  and  Country— the  very  thing  which 
the  Captain  was  pledged  to  defend. 

The  officer  belonged  to  a particular  religious  coterie. 
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He  wrote  a series  of  letters  couched  in  its  distinctive 
phraseology.  A number  of  influences  began  to  affect 
English  opinion  when  the  news  came  home  : a certain 
flunkeyish  dread  of  flunkeyism— a fear,  that  is,  lest  one 
should  not  protest  enough  against  undue  regard  for  the 
loss  of  a Prince— a morbid  horror  of  the  possible  decision 
of  a court-martial,  some  natural  sympathy  with  a man 
utterly  disgraced  and,  as  popular  opinion  supposed,  in 
danger  of  his  life.  The  letters,  no  one  of  which  expressed 
any  noble  feeling  in  regard  to  his  action  or  regret  for  the 
disgrace  he  had  inflicted  on  the  English  name,  all  of  them 
taking  up  the  pose  of  a religious  martyr,  fanned  among 
certain  classes  these  feeluigs.  Probably  a manly  un- 
willingness to  help  to  di‘own  a sinking  man  prevented 
any  check  being  put  in  the  way  of  the  rising  sentiment 
by  those  who  might  have  stemmed  it.  The  cowardice 
with  which,  when  once  public  opinion  has  run  on  to  a 
wrong  track,  men  shrink  from  before  it  no  doubt  helped 
on  the  result.  Finally,  the  apparently  dominant  opinion 
in  England  actually  erected  this  man  into  a hero  and 
a martyr,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had,  to  save 
his  own  life,  abandoned  a comrade  and  the  guest  of 
England  to  his  death.  In  the  same  ship  three  officers 
returned  home  from  the  war.  One  had  lost  both  his  eyes 
in  the  fighting ; one  had  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lantly defending  a beleaguered  town  ; the  third  was  the 
martyr  wdio  had  not  faced  death.  A large  deputation 
came  on  board  from  the  port  at  which  the  vessel  arrived. 
It  came  to  express  no  sympathy  with  the  man  who  had 
lost  his  eyes  in  their  service,  no  appreciation  of  the 
commander  who  had  saved  his  besieged  army.  What 
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they  ‘ said  in  England  ’ was  that  the  one  man  they 
appreciated  was  the  coward  and  the  betrayer  of  his 
trust. 

The  contrast  in  the  thought  of  the  Army  is  sharp 
enough.  It  found  expression  first  at  the  court-martial 
which  sentenced  this  hero  of  public  opinion  to  be 
cashiered.  Public  oj)inion  was  strong  enough  to  re- 
quire his  return  to  his  regiment  with  all  the  honour 
which  such  opinion  could  confer.  The  younger  genera- 
tion to  which  one  may  now  appeal  has  grown  up  under 
the  education  of  the  noble  tale  in  which  a lady  embodied 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  army.  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote 
‘Jackanapes’  in  order  to  send  back  to  the  hell  from  which 
it  rose,  that  wicked  spirit  which,  assuming  the  devil’s 
favourite  masquerade — a religious  garb — then  posed 
as  public  opinion  in  England.  I exempt  Scotland  and 
Ireland  from  the  stigma,  for  I am  not  aware  that  they 
were  participes  criminis.  The  law  needs  not  to  be 
written,  but  Mrs.  Ewing  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jacka- 
napes its  sufficient  embodiment : ‘ Leave  you  ? To  save 
my  skin  ? No,  Tony,  not  to  save  my  soul ! ’ A fair 
gauge  of  battle  thrown  down  before  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High  to  those  whose  religious  appeal  is  to  the 
baser  instincts — to  the  fears  and  the  selfishness  of  men. 

The  other  case  I propose  to  give,  where  the  nature 
of  Army  unwritten  law  is  best  illustrated  by  its  contrast 
with,  I will  not  say  the  sober  judgment  of  the  country, 
but  the  kind  of  popular  opinion  which,  as  in  the  other 
instance,  seemed  for  the  time  dommant,  is  more  recent. 
A party  of  very  dashing  and  high-spirited  officers  had 
been  employed  under  a civilian  leader  in  carrying  out  a 
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very  skilfully  managed  and  successful  campaign  against 
a native  tribe.  While  still  belonging  to  the  Army,  they 
were  subsequently  doing  duty  as  a kind  of  ‘ border  police  ’ 
on  the  frontier  of  a neighbouring  State.  They  were 
persuaded  without  any  adequate  authority  to  make  a 
dash  across  the  border  and  interfere  in  the  intestine 
politics  of  a country  in  which  many  British  men  and 
other  foreigners  thought  they  had  grievances  and  were 
anxious  to  upset  the  Government.  The  affair  was 
badly  managed,  and  they  failed.  Popular  enthusiasm 
was  aroused  for  them  because  of  the  bold  way  in 
which  they  had  faced  personal  risk  in  behalf  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  interest  of  an  English-speaking 
populace.  The  events  are  so  recent  that  I need  not 
discuss  the  facts  further.  My  point  is,  that  the  Army 
unanimously  condemned  what  the  London  mob  ap- 
plauded. It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  essence  of 
unwritten  law,  that  it  cannot  by  its  nature  be  written. 
It  can  be  judged  only  by  the  true  story  of  fact  and 
judgment  thereon,  or  by  a fable  that  presents  the  case. 
The  ‘ moral  ’ at  the  end  of  the  fable  is  only  a feeble 
echo  of  the  spirit  of  the  unwritten  law. 

So  far  I have  spoken  chiefly  of  unwritten  laws  which 
guide  the  action  of  private  men,  not  of  those  laws  which 
affect  such  as  are  entrusted  with  authority  and  power  of 
any  kmd  or  their  relations  with  men  under  them. 
Some  of  these  laws,  though  not  embodied  in  any  code, 
admit  of  more  easy  reduction  to  writing  than  those  of 
which  I have  hitherto  spoken.  Since  discipline  exists  in 
order  to  ensure  united  action,  its  first  law  is  that  the 
man  who  has  to  carry  out  any  assigned  duty,  whether 
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that  of  a corporal’s  guard  or  the  command  of  an  army, 
is  alone  responsible  for  it  to  those  who  have  assigned 
him  the  duty,  he  must  therefore  have  power  and 
authority  proportioned  to  his  responsibility.  You 
cannot  make  a man  responsible  for  doing  what  he  has 
not  the  means  to  do.  It  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in 
principle  arbitrary  in  military  authority.  An  order  is 
obeyed,  not  only  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subordinate 
to  obey,  but  because  the  subordinate  knows  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  superior  to  order.  It  is  involved  in  his 
function  and  responsibility  that  he  should  do  so. 

I had  recently  an  amusing  illustration  how  entirely 
this  way  of  looking  at  things  is  a matter  of  trained 
habit,  not  natural  to  man  as  such.  I had  been  giving  to 
a popular  audience  an  account  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  sinking  of  the  Birkeiiliead.  My  hearers  had 
been  thrilled  by  the  story,  as  English  men  and  w'omen 
always  are,  no  matter  how  clumsy  be  the  narrator. 
After  I had  finished  a Socialist  spoke.  He  protested 
that  it  was  altogether  wrong  for  the  officers  to  have 
appealed  to  their  men  to  risk  their  lives  by  remaining 
on  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  right  course  would  have  been  to  have 
left  the  men  to  judge  for  themselves ; then  if  any  of 
them  risked  their  lives  it  would  have  been  fine.  That 
the  men  should  naturally  look  to  their  officers  to  give 
them  example  and  moral  guidance  struck  him  as  quite 
unnatural.  I think  he  was  converted  before  he  left  the 
room  ; but  the  very  fact  that  this  could  have  been  said 
at  all  shows  how  entirely  the  story  of  the  Birken- 
head records  the  triumph  of  discipline  over  the  instincts 
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of  the  natural  man.  The  Socialist’s  speech  was  the 
expression  of  the  sentiment  which  makes  an  armed  mob 
impotent  against  an  army. 

Further,  however,  discipline  is  a means  to  an  end, 
and  does  not  justify  action  which  defeats  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  created.  Of  this  there  are  many  classical 
instances.  ‘ I vill  not  kill  my  young  mensch,’  said 
'Wellington’s  German  Cavalry  Colonel  when,  having  been 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  encountered  on  his  way 
an  unexpected  precipice  and  thereupon  drew  up  despite 
his  orders.  Nelson’s  appeal  to  his  blind  eye  at  Copen- 
hagen may  have  been,  as  Captain  Mahan  thinks,  rather 
made  to  the  gallery,  but  the  principle  W'as  sound.  He 
was  in  a position  to  know  that  to  draw  off  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  and  that  his  one  prospect  of 
success  was  to  continue  the  action.  The  principle  is 
equally  applicable  to  land  and  sea  service.  Suppose 
that  under  given  circumstances  I know  that  if  I exercise 
my  judgment  in  a matter  entrusted  to  me  and  am 
wrong  I may  be  professionally  ruined  or  shot,  but  have 
positive  evidence  under  my  eyes,  that  if  I do  not 
vary  my  instructions  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men 
under  me  will  be  lost  and  the  success  of  the  action  will 
be  compromised,  nothing  can  morally  excuse  me,  every 
unwritten  law  condemns  me,  if  I set  up  the  plea  of 
discipline — the  means  against  the  end. 

This  brmgs  me  to  another  point  in  the  responsibility 
of  a Commander  ; one  in  which  poimlar  opinion  does  all 
the  mischief  that  the  gallery  is  apt  to  do  when  it  sets 
itself  against  ‘ the  censure  ’ ‘ of  which  one  must  o’er- 
weigh  a whole  theatre  of  others.’  There  is  nothing 
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that  John  Bull  likes  so  much  as  to  hear  that  without 
ruse  or  skilful  conduct  of  any  kind  a small  number 
of  Britishers  have  attacked  in  the  teeth  a strong 
position  manned  by  superior  numbers  and  taken  it. 
Now  certainly  there  are  circumstances  under  which  a 
Commander  is  justified  in  making  such  an  attempt ; but 
adopted  as  a rule  of  action  it  is  about  as  criminal  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a Commander  as  the  wholesale 
poisoning  of  a similar  number  of  men  entrusted  to  his 
care.  A General  is  sent  out  for  certain  national  reasons 
to  overcome  an  enemy’s  resistance.  For  that  purpose 
he  has  an  army  mider  his  orders.  He  is,  of  course, 
bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  gain  the  end  for  which 
he  is  employed,  and  not  to  spare  his  army  in  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  it  to  secure  the  result. 
But  he  is  also  bomid  to  save  his  army  as  far  as  his  skill 
and  every  legitimate  means  that  he  can  employ  enable 
him  to  do  so.  The  late  Sir  Patrick  McDougal,  belonging 
as  he  did  to  the  generation  of  soldiers  which  succeeded 
the  last  of  Wellington’s  veterans,  was  one  of  the  first 
of  his  day  to  make  some  attempt  to  study  war  as  a 
science.  He  unfortunately  committed  himself  to  the 
unhistorical  statement,  that  Wellington’s  method  of 
carryhig  on  war  was  of  the  bloody  type  loved  by  the 
gallery.  He  put  this  into  the  phrase  that  Wellington 
had  always  acted  on  the  principle  that  ‘ Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.’  Now,  of  course,  if  he  had  meant  that 
Wellington  was  a high-mmded,  honourable  English 
gentleman,  it  would  have  been  most  true.  But  as  used 
it  had  quite  a different  effect.  It  assumed  that  the 
captures  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  San  Sebastian, 
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magnificent  feats  of  war  certainly,  were  typical  instances 
of  Wellington’s  ordinary  methods.  Those  captures,  made 
as  they  were  at  frightful  cost,  were  yet  economical  of 
life,  because  with  an  army  inadequately  equipped 
Wellington  could  not  have  afforded  the  time  for  slow 
siege  or  for  the  arrival  of  proper  siege-trains.  When  he 
W’as  not  under  such  necessity  no  general  less  based  his 
actions  on  the  principle  of  hull-dog,  go-ahead  reckless- 
ness. His  system  of  spies  and  of  information  generally 
was  perhaps  more  perfect  than  has  been  possible  in  any 
other  war.  No  one  knew  what  he  was  intending  until  he 
made  his  stroke.  The  army  that  found  itself  secure 
within  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras  looked  with  amaze- 
ment upon  works  which  had  required  a year  for  their  com- 
pletion, of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  never 
heard.  By  his  orders  to  the  civil  population  he  starved 
the  French  out  of  Portugal.  He  waited  for  dreary  weeks, 
watching  Massena  reduce  the  frontier  fortresses.  Again 
he  waited  for  dreary  weeks  for  the  opportunity  which 
came  at  Salamanca.  In  both  instances  he  fought  his 
enemy  only  when  he  had  him  at  a disadvantage. 

He  surprised  Soult  on  the  Douro.  Before  Vittoria  all 
the  army,  even  those  in  his  immediate  entourage,  were 
wondering  for  weeks  what  was  going  to  happen,  whilst 
he  was  stealthily  slipping,  unknown  to  any  but  those 
immediately  concerned,  along  mountain  roads  a division 
which,  when  at  length  the  main  body  advanced,  out- 
flanked on  the  north  the  French,  who  found  out  nothing 
of  this  decisive  movement.  So  ruse  was  his  conduct  of 
the  war  that  Gneisenau,  who  was  the  Prussian  Attache 
at  his  headquarters,  came  away  with  a profound  distrust 
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of  him,  as  of  a man  whose  character  had  been  formed 
by  dealing  with  unscrupulous  Easterns  in  India.  I 
have  always  suspected  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  on  some  occasion  outwitted  Gneisenau,  and, 
havmg  hoodwinked  him  as  to  his  intentions,  had  made 
him  the  unsuspecting  vehicle  of  spreading  false  reports, 
acting  upon  the  principle  familiar  to  war — that  what 
is  believed  in  your  own  camp  will  soon  be  believed  in 
that  of  the  enemy.  It  is  even  possible  that  at  some 
time  or  other,  when  Wellmgton  had  very  good  reason 
to  know  that  Gneisenau’s  despatches  were  likely  to  be 
intercepted  by  the  French,  he  had  by  indirect  sugges- 
tions led  Gneisenau  to  report  home,  on  apparently  good 
evidence,  that  Wellington  was  intending  to  do  exactly 
what  he  did  not  contemplate.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear 
that  Gneisenau’s  amour  propre  had  been  in  some  way 
hurt  by  his  not  being  able  to  fathom  the  mind  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  All  I wish  to  suggest 
by  these  illustrations  is  that  the  general  who  does  not 
keep  his  own  comisel,  and  leave  an  enemy  under  a false 
impression  of  what  he  intends  to  do  and  when  he  intends 
to  do  it,  is  not  merely  unskilful,  but  offends  against  an 
unwritten  moral  law  of  very  great  authority — namely, 
the  one  which  requires  him  to  save  the  lives  of  his  own 
men  by  every  means  in  his  power.  A modern  general 
is  surrounded  by  a number  of  people  who  follow  a 
different  unwritten  law.  The  primary  principle  of  every 
newspaper  correspondent  as  such,  is  that  it  is  his 
business  to  obtain  the  most  striking  news  that  he  can, 
to  send  home  to  his  paper.  His  loyalty  to  his  news- 
paper is  his  first  law,  and,  in  conforming  to  it,  he  is 
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bound  if  he  can,  to  outwit  his  competitors  m obtaming 
correct  and  early  information.  He  has,  therefore, 
naturally  Gneisenau’s  feeling  towards  any  general  who, 
for  the  sake  of  his  army  and  his  country,  outwits  him, 
as  Wellington  outwitted  Gneisenau.  It  is  a conflict 
between  two  antagonistic  miwritten  law's.  The  comitry 
which  prefers  to  get  early  news  of  excitmg  events  rather 
than  to  secure  success  in  war,  is  likely  to  have  news  that 
w’ill  unpleasantly  excite  it. 

What  I have  attempted  here  has  been  in  no  wise  to 
w'rite  unwritten  law's.  To  try  to  do  that,  w'ould  in  my 
judgment  be  to  destroy  their  very  nature.  They  are 
valuable — at  all  events,  as  concerns  an  army — in  propor- 
tion as,  being  in  themselves  wholesome,  they  have  been 
absorbed  into  its  life-blood  rather  than  uttered  by  many 
mouths.  They  can  therefore  be  understood  only  as  they 
are  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  they  determine 
judgment  and  action.  As  Wellington  put  it,  they  repre- 
sent the  effect  of  a system  of  disciplme  ‘ established  and 
well  understood.’  To  bring  this  into  direct  conformity 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  universe  it  may  be  trans- 
lated thus  : Only  through  the  real  can  the  ideal  be  here 
seen,  and  then  only  through  a glass  darkly.  Only 
through  the  Son  is  the  Father  revealed. 
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BOYAL  ENGINEERS 

By  LIEUT.-GENEEAL  J.  J.  McLEOD  INNES,  Y.C. 

The  Eoyal  Engineers  form  an  exceptional  and  unique 
part  of  the  Army,  and  are  regarded  by  many  as  a 
mystery,  and  by  some  as  not  really  soldiers  at  all.  They 
may  perhaps,  it  is  thought,  be  heard  of  in  sieges  and 
similar  out-of-the-way  affairs,  but  rarely  in  battles  and 
melees  and  charges.  Still,  they  somehow  or  other 
manage  to  get  killed  and  wounded  as  well  as  their 
neighbours,  and  occasionally  to  come  in  the  way  of  a 
V.C.  Much  of  the  prevailing  idea  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  prominent  than  the  Army  in  general 
in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  also  in 
the  part  they  take  in  the  scientific  work  and  institutions 
of  the  comitry  which  have  conduced  so  much  to  its  high 
position  and  prosperity. 

We  propose  in  these  pages  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
mysteries  and  specialities  of  the  corps— their  traditional 
and  unwritten  duties — and  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  their  employment  and  service  all  over  the 
world ; and  in  doing  this,  the  military  aspect  and 
questions  must  be  the  first  dealt  with. 

Many  sweeping  changes,  essentially  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire,  have  marked  Her  Majesty’s  long 
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and  eventful  reign  ; and,  although  they  may  have  been 
attended  with  drawbacks— more  or  less  serious  and  un- 
foreseen—as  well  as  with  the  advantages  expected  from 
them,  the  great  advance  in  the  general  prosperity 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Not  the  least  important  and 
conspicuous  of  these  have  been  in  regard  to  the  Army. 
For  its  ranks  ‘ Short  Service’  has  been  introduced,  and 
for  its  officers,  the  purchase  of  commissions  has  been 
abolished,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a system  of  com- 
petitive examinations  and  professional  education  and 
training. 

The  old  system  had  emerged  triumphantly  out  of  the 
stupendous  and  prolonged  struggle  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  but  after  a nearly  forty -years  peace,  it  collapsed 
under  the  strain  to  which  the  almost  amateur  adminis- 
tration and  the  starved  military  departments  were 
subjected,  by  the  unforeseen  and  exceptionally  severe 
exigencies  of  the  Crimean  War. 

Fundamental  changes  were  then  shortly  afterwards 
introduced,  in  consequence  of  that  one  disastrous  experi- 
ence, although,  in  fact,  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  the  conditions  and  defects  in  the  Army,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  operations  that  prevailed  during  the  war 
with  Fiussia,  and  those  that  had  prevailed  in  the  Pen- 
insular days. 

The  men  showed  the  same  bull-dog  tenacity,  stubborn 
valour,  and  stern  discipline  as  of  old — the  officers  the 
same  gallantry  and  spirit.  The  British  had  in  each 
case,  to  contend  against  superior  forces,  and  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  somewhat  wayward  allies.  The  Staff,  too, 
were  much  the  same  as  when  Wellington  complained  of 
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them  so  bitterly.  And  though  Eaglan  was  not  a Well- 
ington— pre-eminent  in  weight  and  power  to  provide 
against  shortcomings  that  might  produce  paralysis,  and 
mishaps  that  might  become  catastrophes — it  is  to  other 
persons  and  circumstances  that  we  must  turn  for  the 
causes  and  misunderstandings  of  the  defects  and  losses 
in  the  Crimea. 

First,  the  forty  years  of  peace  and  the  parsimony 
of  successive  Governments  had  done  away  with  such 
essentials  for  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  a war, 
as  organised  reserves,  and  departments  for  supply  and 
transport.  Next,  the  war  was  continued  into  a winter 
such  as  Wellington  had  not  had  to  face,  just  such  a one 
as  had  ruined  Napoleon.  Lastly,  there  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene  an  entire  novelty — the  war  correspondent 
of  a powerful  but  irresponsible  Press,  placing  the 
saddle  on  the  wrong  horse — with,  doubtless,  the  best 
intentions — and  diverting  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  proper  objects  for  condemnation.  Many  of  the 
defects  that  existed  were  correctly  recognised,  as  well  as 
some  that  were  more  imaginary  than  real.  Eadical 
reforms  were  insisted  on  and  dealt  with,  but  many  of 
these  were,  after  all,  grievously  delayed ; still,  the  two 
that  have  been  above  mentioned  were  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  as  well  as  some  that  were  not  so  essential. 

Nothing  had  occurred  to  show  that  the  reforms 
need  include  any  change  in  the  ranks— there  was  no 
room  for  improvement  in  the  soldierly  efficiency  of  the 
men — and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  system  of 
‘ Short  Service  ’ has  not  impaired  the  old,  deeply-grafted 
habitude  to  real  discipline,  the  discipline  of  unques- 
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tioning  obedience,  implicit  self-reliance,  and  unswerving 
devotion. 

As  to  the  results,  however,  of  the  insistence  on  the 
professional  education  and  training  of  the  officers,  and 
of  the  abolition  of  the  ‘ Purchase  Sj'stem,’  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

That  abolition  had  one  momentous  effect  which  is 
rarely  recognised.  It  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  old 
unwritten  law,  which  on  the  ground  of  monetary  claims, 
had  made  one  class  of  officers  a favoured  body,  had 
restricted  the  tenure  of  all  high  commands  to  the 
‘ Purchase  ’ branches  of  the  Service,  and  withheld  them 
from  the  Artillery  and  the  Engineers  as  belonging  to 
the  non-purchase  corps. 

What  the  country  lost  under  such  circumstances  can 
be  readily  imagined  ; and  though  England  has  always  at 
hand  some  Wolfe  or  Moore,  some  Napier  or  Havelock,  to 
come  to  her  aid  if  allowed,  her  military  history  has 
throughout  been  marked  by  inexcusable  blunders  and 
catastrophes,  due  mainly  to  want  of  professional  skill 
and  capacity  in  the  leaders  or  the  Staff. 

We  will  show  presently,  how  by  degrees,  this  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  led  to  the  employment  of  Eoyal  Engi- 
neers in  Commands  and  Staff  duties  during  this  century  ; 
but  meanwhile,  a momentous  measure,  twin  with  that  of 
abolition,  was  the  military  education  of  the  whole  body 
of  officers  of  the  Army.  The  system  of  competitive 
examination  entailed  the  rejection — possibly  too  sweeping 
a rejection — of  inferiority  in  intellect  or  in  school  work, 
while  the  arrangements  for  the  professional  education  of 
officers  were  wide-reaching  and  practical,  lying  in  the 
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extension  and  use  of  such  institutions  as  those  at  Sand- 
hurst, Woolwich,  and  Chatham,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Staff  College  and  of  the  camp  at  Aldershot. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  all  that  had  been 
held  desirable— if  not,  in  fact,  essential — for  Commands, 
was  practice  in  the  control  and  handling  of  bodies  of 
troops.  The  dogged  courage  and  enduring  discipline  of 
the  British  soldier  made  him,  as  already  noted,  fit  to 
cope  with  all  whom  he  might  have  to  meet,  especially  if, 
when  he  had  to  contend  with  the  genius  of  the  French 
generals  and  Napoleon,  he  was  guided  by  the  equally 
great — and  more  perceptive  and  apposite— ability  of  a 
Wellington.  But  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  were  not 
practised  in  such  work.  They  were  kept  rigidly  to  their 
own  technical  duties.  However  splendid  the  services  of 
the  Dicksons,  the  Frazers,  the  Bosses,  and  the  Norman 
Eamsays — however  valuable  the  successful  w'ork  of 
Fletcher,  Jones,  Burgoyne,  and  the  other  Engineers  of 
Torres  Vedras,  Badajoz,  and  Ciudad  Kodrigo — the  idea 
of  any  Artillery  or  Engineer  officer  being  employed  in  a 
general  Command  would  probably  have  been  received 
with  ridicule  and  indignation. 

And  this  traditional  practice  and  feeling  had  been 
maintained  up  to  the  days  of  the  Crimea.  It  is  well 
known  what  narrow  advice  and  influence  hampered  all 
the  operations  there  ; how  the  great  qualities  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery  were  ignored,  sneered  at,  and  remained 
unused  ; how  the  Engineers  at  Sebastopol  itself  were 
set  aside ; but  the  circumstances  are  not  equally  well 
known,  under  which  a perfectly  practicable  scheme  came 
to  naught,  that  had  been  devised  by  the  genius  of  Omar 
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Pasha  and  the  Engineers  with  him,  which  would  have 
carried  the  war  into  Georgia  against  the  flank  of  the 
Russian  advance  to  Kars,  and  essentially  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  contest  and  the  results,  making  the  Allies 
successful  at  all  pomts.  The  disregard,  too,  of  the 
powerful  support  available  in  the  Circassian  race  was  an 
irrevocable  blmider. 

In  the  revolution  of  the  military  polity  as  regards 
the  education  of  offlcers  that  then  ensued,  among  the 
changes  that  were  introduced  was  real  attention  to  the 
training  in  Staff  and  technical  work,  in  the  handling  of 
troops  and  in  tactical  manoeuvres.  In  regard  to  these 
points,  the  Royal  Engineer  authorities  acted  with  true 
wisdom,  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that 
were  offered  to  the  Army  at  large,  to  obtain  for  the  corps 
its  full  share  in  the  education  thus  made  available,  so 
as  to  become  qualified  for  all  general  military  duties,  in 
addition  to  their  own  special  and  technical  work.  The 
results  of  this  effort  have  been  invaluable,  but  they  did 
not  become  prominent  till  many  years  later.  Their  end, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  to  secure  for  the  corps  adequate 
employment  on  the  Staff  and  in  Commands,  which  had 
been  previously  denied  them  in  general  warfare. 

That  that  end  was  most  desirable  is  obvious — first, 
because  of  the  very  great  importance  to  the  country  that 
officers  of  their  capacity  should  be  as  much  available  as 
any  other  officers  for  positions  of  difficulty  and  trust ; 
and  next,  because  it  is  the  natural  object  and  aim  of 
every  officer  to  attain  that  end,  and  this  must  be  prac- 
tically recognised  to  avert  discontent.  But  no  officer 
could  be  really  qualified  for  such  responsibility  unless. 
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both  by  personal  efforts  and  in  the  natural  course  of  his 
career,  he  had  previously  had  a proper  experience  and 
share  in  the  regular  work  and  chances  and  dangers  of 
the  profession. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  special  nature  of 
the  fighting — the  generic  work  of  the  soldier — which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Eoyal  Engmeers.  The  customary 
fighting  of  the  Army — that  on  which  the  public  attention 
is  generally  concentrated— the  fighting  of  the  Cavalry 
and  the  Infantry — lies  in  enduring  fire,  making  and 
repelling  charges,  and  assaulting  and  defending  fortified 
or  entrenched  positions. 

But  the  men  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  are  few — they 
are  highly  trained — generally,  if  not  always,  obtained 
by  transfer  from  other  regiments.  And  in  all  open 
combats  their  part  is  less  in  the  general  contests  which 
specially  come  to  public  notice  than  in  their  technical  and 
equally  dangerous  episodes,  such  as  the  strengthening 
and  entrenching  under  fire  of  the  points  to  be  held,  tho 
removal  of  obstacles,  the  bridging  of  streams,  and  the 
like.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  sieges  and  similar  opera- 
tions, with  which  all  our  wars  of  this  century  have  been 
crowded,  their  special  work  is  exceptionally  prominent 
and  dangerous,  such  as  making  approaches,  sapping- 
trenehwork,  mining  and  countermining. 

Eoyal  Engineer  officers  not  only  take  their  full  share 
in  the  above  duties,  and  in  supervising  them,  when 
carried  out  by  their  own  men,  and  by  others  under  their 
guidance,  but  they  also  have  special  duties  of  their  own 
— besides  ordinary  reconnaissance  and  other  Staff’  and 
Aide-de-Camp  work  in  battle.  In  sieges  they  reconnoitre 
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and  examine  the  breaches ; they  blow  m the  gateways  and 
obstructions ; they  guide  and,  as  often  as  not,  lead  the 
escalading  and  storming  parties ; and  they  strengthen  and 
secure  the  positions  thus  taken  under  fire.  In  defences 
they  guide  the  sorties  ; they  blow  up  the  enemy’s  i^osts  ; 
if  not  the  first  in  the  advance,  they  are  the  last  in 
retirement ; they  repair  and  improve  the  defences  under 
fire  ; and  they  conduct  all  the  survey  operations. 

In  the  Peninsular  "War,  look  at  the  long  list  of  those 
killed  in  storming  operations — from  their  grand  chief. 
Sir  E.  Fletcher,  to  the  last-joined  subaltern.  At  Sebas- 
topol, see  the  witness  borne  by  Lord  Wolseley  to  Graham 
and  his  comrades  in  the  trenches  and  the  assaults.  In 
India,  recall  Thomson  and  Durand  and  McLeod  blowing 
in  the  gateway  of  Ghuznee  ; Home  and  Salkeld  blowing 
in  the  Cashmere  gate  ; ten  Engineers  falling  in  the 
storming  of  Delhi ; Fulton  overcoming  the  persistent 
mining  attacks  of  the  enemy  against  the  Lucknow 
entrenchments ; with  the  daily  underground  contests 
that  he  and  Crommelin  and  their  Engineers  were  engaged 
in  for  five  months  against  excessive  odds  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  practicable  breaches  in  the  defences. 

These  and  such  like,  are  the  dangers  and  fightmg  to 
which  the  Eoyal  Engineers  are  subject.  The  risk  is 
enhanced,  by  the  fact  that  the  men  with  whom  they  are 
placed,  are  generally  not  their  own  men,  nor  under  their 
orders,  do  not  know  them,  and  are  not  so  ready  to  follow 
them  as  if  they  were  their  own  officers.  We  could  tell 
of  an  instance  where  an  Engineer,  dashing  out  by  orders 
through  a belt  of  long  grass,  to  catch  and  attack  a pariy 
of  besiegers,  was  in  advance  and  alone  amongst  them  for 
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many  minutes,  keeping  them  at  bay  with  his  revolver, 
while  the  party  which  he  had  expected  to  follow  at  his 
heels,  and  was  led  by  one  of  the  bravest  of  leaders,  had 
instead,  at  once  glanced  off  at  an  angle  to  where  other 
firing,  close  at  hand,  had  been  heard.  Many  are  the 
risks,  too,  which  they  have  to  run  from  being  under  the 
order  of  ignorant  commanders.  One  Eoyal  Engineer, 
who  had  to  be  invalided  in  consequence,  could  tell  the 
tale  how  he  was  maimed  for  life,  by  being  ordered  back 
to  examme  his  explosion  charge,  in  spite  of  his  explain- 
ing that  the  time  for  explosion  had  not  become  due,  and 
what  would  consequently  result. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  fighting  and  the  soldier- 
ing— special  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  battle  work 
of  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry — to  which  Eoyal  Engi- 
neers have  been  accustomed  from  the  earliest  days  until 
now. 

• ••••• 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  parenthetically,  that  up 
to  Waterloo  they  had  been  kept  restricted  in  their 
employment  to  solely  military  duties,  and  to  their  own 
technical  work  in  them  ; but  during  the  long  peace 
which  ensued,  their  sphere  of  employment  began  to  be 
extended,  so  as  to  include,  as  already  touched  on,  a wide 
range  of  Civil  work,  requiring  scientific  knowledge  and 
skill — and  their  reputation  in  these  respects  became 
specially  promment  when  the  Prince  Consort  found  their 
value  in  connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

• • • • . , 

Another  phase  of  past  history  materially  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  corps  must  now  be  dealt  with. 
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Though  the  training  of  the  corps  in  Staff  and  field  duties 
has  been  the  great  cause  for  this  extension  of  their 
military  employment,  their  Indian  sphere  of  work  has 
had  a very  pertinent  influence  in  the  same  direction. 

There  the  British  Army  had  formed  only  a small 
minority  of  the  whole  force,  and  consequently  the  ‘ pur- 
chase ’ or  monetary  influence  was  not  so  great,  and  Com- 
mands used  every  now  and  then,  to  devolve  on  officers  of 
the  Company’s  service.  The  names  of  Clive  and  Munro 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  earliest  days,  i.e.  in  the  last 
century.  But  at  first  their  Commands  were  usually 
restricted  to  those  of  Sepoy  troops.  It  was  not  until 
much  later  that  troops  and  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Service  were  allowed  to  come  mider  the  Command  of  the 
Company’s  officers,  and  then  the  same  practical  opposi- 
tion that  prevailed  in  Europe  was  not  raised  to  those 
Commands  being  held  by  officers  of  Artillery  or  Engineers. 

Still,  )vhile  tlie  Great  Puke’s  mfluencQ  was  paramount, 
he  opposed  the  Command  even  in  such  a war  as  that  of 
Bhurtpore — practically  a purely  siege  operation — being 
assigned  to  a Gunner  or  an  Engineer.  And  it  was  not 
till  necessity  required  that  the  best  man  for  the  emerg- 
ency should  be  forthwith  employed,  that  the  Artillery- 
man, George  Pollock,  was  sent  to  the  front  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  in  Afghanistan. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  were  these  distinguish- 
ing features  between  the  conditions  and  requirements 
for  the  Command  of  Native  troops  and  for  that  of  British 
troops — that  the  former  were  more  ready  to  take  to  the 
leading  of  a stranger  than  British  troops  were,  so  long 
as  he  was  an  Englishman,  whose  capacity  and  natural 
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position  for  leadership  and  command— though  he  might 
be  unknown  to  them — the  Natives  accepted  readily  ; and 
also  that  the  most  important  factor  in  command  and 
power  over  Natives  lies  less  in  technical  experience  than 
in  a knowledge  of  their  character  and  habits  and  in 
personal  influence.  Hence  in  warlike  operations  in 
India  the  Artilleryman  and  the  Engineer  were  not  unfre- 
quently  as  weighty  in  the  control  of  Sepoys  as  their  own 
officers  were ; and  after  Pollock  had  led  the  way,  his  case 
was  followed  by  those  of  other  Gunners  and  of  Engineers, 
such  as  Whish  and  Cheape,  who  were  given  Commands 
at  Mooltan  and  in  Burmah. 

Still,  it  was  not  till  the  stern  events  and  needs  of 
the  Mutiny  forced  attention  to  the  matter  that  the  ice 
was  fully  and  thoroughly  broken,  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  that  brilliant  soldier  and  thoughtful  Commander, 
Eobert  Napier,  afterwards  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 

It  is  worth  while  glancing  at  his  career. 

He  had  been  for  nineteen  years  employed  on  the 
ordinary  Engineer  duties  of  his  corps,  with  only  occa- 
sional connection  with  military  manoeuvres  or  operations, 
before  he  first  saw  serious  military  service  as  brigade- 
major  of  Engineers  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign  of  1845-6. 
Then  in  the  Punjab  War  of  1848-9  he  was  Chief  Engi- 
neer at  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  and  was  present  at  various 
actions  in  the  campaign.  In  these  two  wars  he  became 
prominent,  and  his  military  ability,  as  well  as  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  was  fully  recognised.  Eight  years  after- 
wards the  Mutiny  gave  him  the  opportunity,  in  the 
defence  and  afterwards  the  attack  of  Lucknow,  to 
enhance  his  reputation  both  as  a skilful  Engineer  and 
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also  as  a Staff  officer  of  the  highest  capacity,  when 
Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Sir  James  Outram.  His  success  in 
the  brilliant  and  speedy  capture  of  Lucknow  gave  him 
his  chance.  He  then  promptly  asked  Sir  Colm  Camp- 
bell for  a brigade,  and  obtained  it,  but  not  without 
considerable  difficulty.  ‘What,’  it  was  urged,  ‘could 
he,  however  gallant  a soldier  or  skilful  an  Engineer, 
know  about  the  handling  of  troops  or  about  tactics  in 
the  field  ? ’ But  he  gained  his  pomt,  and  a few  weeks — 
in  which  his  manoeuvring  at  Gwalior  and  his  splendid 
attack  at  Alipore  Jowra  crushed  the  last  of  the  rebels, 
Tantia  Topee,  and  sent  him  into  i^ermanent  though 
prolonged  flight— taught  Lord  Clyde  and  the  military 
world  that  they  might  safely  rely  on  the  Engineer’s 
military  skill. 

After  this  came  the  China  War  in  1860.  Here  was 
an  innovation — a division  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  being  commanded  by  a confounded  ‘ bridge 
builder.’  But  this  feeling  soon  gave  w’ay  to  the  results  of 
the  practical  interest  and  care  he  bestowed  on  his  charge, 
its  equipment,  supplies,  and  efficiency ; and  history  tells 
of  the  prominence  and  deeds  of  Napier’s  division. 

Finally — that  is,  finally  as  to  Commands  in  the  field — 
came  the  Abyssinian  Campaign  of  1867,  in  which  one  is 
puzzled  which  to  admire  most : the  thorough  prescience 
of  the  exceptional  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  task 
before  him — the  want  of  water,  of  food,  and  of  carriage, 
the  gravity  of  the  impending  rains,  &c. — or  his  bold 
insistence  on  the  measures  to  meet  them  bemg  satisfied,  or 
the  w’orkmanlike  march,  combat,  and  assault,  inducing 
the  splendid  reputation  which  his  complete  and  flawless 
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success  secured  for  himself,  for  his  troops,  and  for 
England  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

The  remainder  of  his  career  was  less  romantic,  but 
was  in  full  accord,  in  value  and  results,  with  the  work 
of  his  life  hitherto.  He  held  supreme  Command  in 
India,  and  began  those  great  reforms  which,  continued 
by  his  successors,  have  brought  the  army  there,  to  its 
present  state  of  efficiency  and  welfare.  Taking  the  one 
point  of  sanitation,  his  name  stands  forth  as  a beacon. 
Eegardless  of  obloquy,  he  insisted  on  such  a housing  of 
the  British  troops  that  their  mortality,  which  used  to 
amount  annually  to  69  per  1,000,  had  been  reduced  in 
1883  to  less  than  11  per  1,000. 

Such  was  Lord  Napier’s  own  work,  and  its  result 
was  the  recognition,  in  supreme  quarters,  of  his  pre- 
eminence for  high  Command,  and  his  selection  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  Kussia  when  it  seemed  to  be 
impending  twenty  years  ago.  His  aim  throughout  as  to 
Boyal  Engineers  was  to  direct  and  guide  their  employ- 
ment in  India  so  as  to  keep  them  prepared  for  general 
as  well  as  technical  military  duties  in  the  field,  while 
carrying  on  their  everyday  work — mostly  as  Civil  Engi- 
neers— in  times  of  peace.  In  this,  however,  his  measures 
were  not  successful  till  a much  later  date.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death,  that  his  plans  bore  fruit, 
being  supported  and  developed,  by  the  practice  which, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  Eoyal  Engineer  authorities  in 
England  had  been  with  much  wisdom  persistently,  and 
sedulously  carrying  out  for  the  corps,  in  concert  with 
the  general  extension  of  military  professional  education. 

Unfortunately,  similar  arrangements  to  those  organ- 
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ised  in  England  were  not  made,  nor  even  supported,  in 
India.  In  fact,  they  were  virtually  opposed,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  only  through  the  English  measures  that 
the  Eoyal  Engineers,  whether  in  England,  the  Colonies, 
or  India,  have  been  recognised  as  conversant,  in  an 
adequate  and  high  degree,  with  the  general  and  Staff 
duties  of  military  operations,  and  competent  for  such 
employment. 

The  reason  for  all  this — i.e.  for  the  failure  in  India 
to  work  in  concert  with  the  military  schemes  in  Eng- 
land— lay  in  the  influences,  both  civil  and  military,  at 
work  with  the  Government  of  India.  The  Public  Works 
Department  there,  under  which  the  majority  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers  were  employed,  objected  very  gravely  to  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  services  of  these  officers,  while 
being  diverted  to  keeping  up  and  improving  their  mili- 
tary knowledge  in  the  field  operations,  or  schools  of  study, 
at  the  military  centres.  While  the  Army  Headquarters 
and  the  Military  Department  not  only  did  not  care  to 
have  the  time  and  attention  of  their  divisional  Com- 
manders and  Staff’  taken  up  by  seeing  to  the  training  of 
Eoyal  Engineers,  but  were  inclined  to  look  askance  at 
the  chances  or  prospects  of  their  own  proteges  being 
interfered  with  by  such  interlopers  and  possible  rivals. 

Up  to  the  Afghan  War,  little  had  been  done  at 
Headquarters  since  Napier’s  time.  When  that  war  was 
breakmg  out,  a well-known  clique,  with  Sir  Pomeroy 
Colley  at  its  head,  was  supreme.  The  impending  con- 
test was  entirely  misapprehended.  It  was  to  be  a 
picnic— a -walk-over.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  Engineers 
at  the  outside  were  to  go  (in  the  end  120  were  em- 
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ployed),  and  only  three  or  four  of  them  above  the  rank 
of  captain.  Such  a man  as  Sir  Alexander  Taylor,  with 
the  ablest  military  mind  in  India,  was  not  even  ‘ in  the 
swim  ’ for  a Command  or  for  employment  at  all ; and  the 
attitude  general  to  the  corps  was  ludicrously  exemplified 
by  the  sensation  that  arose  when,  on  a certain  expe- 
dition starting  on  its  errand,  it  was  found  that  the 
officer  told  off  to  its  Command  was  junior  to  the  Engineer 
who  was  to  accompany  him,  and  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  experienced,  and  most  noted  soldiers  of 
his  rank. 

After  the  close  of  the  Afghan  War  the  Eoyal  Engineer 
element  in  India  developed  rapidly — partly  from  the 
prominent  and  effective  part  played  in  that  war  by  the 
Eoyal  Engineers,  and  partly  from  the  results  of  the 
broad  training  which  had  been  in  progress  in  England. 
Colonel  George  Chesney  became  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  Member  of  Council  in  the  Military 
Department,  with  the  results  that  the  organisation  and 
mobilisation  of  troops  for  the  Egyptian  Campaign  and 
for  threatened  hostilities  with  Eussia  in  Central  Asia 
were  carried  out  with  such  unique  promptitude  and 
thoroughness  as  to  draw  marked  attention.  The  de- 
fences of  India,  internal  as  well  as  coast  and  frontier, 
were  also  fully  designed  and  organised,  and  have  since 
been  carried  out  on  funds  becoming  available. 

*••••• 

To  revert  to  the  British  corps  (rather  than  the  India 
list),  the  genius  of  the  young  officer  with  Omar  Pasha 
did  invaluable  work  for  England,  and  the  slow  but 
inevitable  recognition  of  his  ability  led  to  his  selection 
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for  the  Command  in  the  apparently  impending  contest 
with  Eussia,  when  his  brother  officer,  Lord  Napier,  had 
to  decline  it. 

Then  the  prominence  of  Chard  at  Eorke’s  Drift, 
stemming  the  torrent,  so  unfortunately  let  loose  by  his 
chief,  and  of  Warren  sending  back  the  invading  Boers 
from  Bechuanaland  and  showing  what  Majuba  Hill 
should  have  been,  drew  attention  to  the  corps. 

All  this,  combined  with  the  genius  of  Charles 
Gordon,  first  with  his  ever-victorious  army  in  China 
and  then  in  the  Soudan,  the  profound  public  feeling  and 
impression  created  by  the  contrast  of  his  noble  cha- 
racter, and  actions,  and  patriotism,  with  his  astonishing 
treatment  by  the  Government,  has  led  to  room  being 
made  for  the  more  extended  employment  of  Eoyal 
Engineers  in  high  Commands  and  critical  situations. 

After  this,  Prendergast  with  liis  speedy  and  brilliant 
conquest  of  Upper  Burmah  ; since  then  Bindon  Blood 
in  Chitral ; and,  last  and  greatest  of  all.  Kitchener 
and  his  invaluable  achievements  in  the  Soudan,  have 
stamped  the  efficiency  of  the  corps. 

Never  was  success  more  thorough  and  clear,  than 
attended  the  operations  of  Napier,  Prendergast,  and 
Kitchener. 

Thus  have  the  Eoyal  Engineers  won  their  way 
from  the  ‘ maid-of-all-work  ’ position  which  they  held  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century  in  the  military  service,  to 
prominence,  we  may  say  pre-eminence,  in  Command 
and  in  dealmg  with  exigencies  in  the  field. 

They  were  never  wanting  in  the  literature  and 
theory  of  war,  and  they  have  latterly  continued  to  hold 
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their  own  in  that  field,  in  spite  of  the  great  extension  of 
military  study,  as  can  be  seen  from  such  names  as 
Charles  Chesney,  Eobert  Home,  George  Clarke,  Hale, 
and  Fraser.  In  the  duties  of  the  Staff  many  have  been 
specially  prominent  of  late,  notably  W.  G.  Nicholson 
and  Mason.  In  political,  military,  and  similar  rule, 
and  in  dealing  with  wild  tribes,  Koyal  Engineers  have 
been  pre-eminent.  Besides  Dennison,  Jervois,  and 
Andrew  Clarke,  who  made  their  mark  as  Eulers  of 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  besides  Gordon  in  China 
and  Egypt,  we  have  had  James  Brown  with  the  Pathans 
and  Ghilzyes,  and  Scratchley  in  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, and  more  lately  Chermside  in  Turkey,  and 
Goldie  and  McCallum  in  Africa.  In  military  engi- 
neering and  fortification,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we 
have  only  to  point  to  such  names  as  Jervois,  Lewis, 
and  Clarke,  and  to  Pasley  and  Denison  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Fletchers,  the  Burgoynes,  the  Simmons, 
the  Baird  Smiths  and  Alick  Taylors,  and  the  Napiers 
and  Fultons  on  the  other.  Never  was  there  more  miique 
skill  and  keen  efficiency  in  attack  and  defence,  than  in 
the  final  days  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  the  foiling 
of  the  thirty-seven  mining  attacks  of  the  enemy  at 
Lucknow. 

Of  the  bold  measures  and  bold  deeds  of  the  corps, 
volumes  could  be  written,  if  only  from  Colonel  Simmons’ 
plans  for  the  operations  in  Georgia,  and  those  of  the 
young  Engineers  at  Delhi  for  the  seizure  of  the  gates  in 
the  first  days  of  the  siege — to  the  daring  achievements 
of  Thomson  and  Durand  at  Ghuznee,  and  of  Home  and 
Salkeld  at  the  Cashmere  gate  of  Delhi. 
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It  is  pardonable  also  to  recall  what  England  owes 
to  one  of  her  Eoj’al  Engineers  in  what  was  only  a 
quasi-military  success  —the  result,  however,  of  the  com- 
bination of  calm  boldness  with  tactical  skill,  when  the 
deep  anxiety,  that  prevailed  a few  years  ago  in  regard 
to  the  safety  of  the  metropolis,  was  allayed  by  Warren’s 
defence  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

To  turn  to  other  than  the  military  spheres  of 
employment  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers,  they  have  natur- 
ally lain  in  the  direction  of  science,  and  more  especially 
of  Civil  Engineering.  Their  part  in  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, and  such  State  works,  as  dockyards,  and  the  like, 
needs  no  special  remark.  But  it  is  necessary  to  touch 
on  two  very  extensive  and  promment  spheres  of  their 
work  in  India — railways  and  irrigation.  The  cause  of 
their  special  and  extensive  connection  with  the  railways 
from  the  very  first,  has  been  due  to  the  financial  relations 
of  the  State  to  the  sevei'al  lines,  either  from  guaranteeing 
the  interest,  or  from  providing  the  capital,  in  addition  to 
the  normal  duty  of  the  State  (as  in  England)  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  For  many  years  the  control 
of,  or  connection  with,  the  ‘ guaranteed  ’ railways  was 
attended  with  grave  friction,  and  eventually  the  resolute 
attitude  of  the  railway  authorities  against  reducing  the 
cost  of  their  lines  led  to  the  introduction  of  State  rail- 
ways, constructed  and  managed  by  Eoyal  Engineers  and 
Government  Engineers,  with  the  result  of  a marvellous 
reduction  in  cost,  and  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
organisation. 

The  irrigation  work  of  India  may  be  held  to  be  a 
speciality  of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers. 
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It  was  little  heard  of,  and  was  much  repressed,  till  quite 
lately,  owing  mainly  to  the  untrue  idea,  due  to  a faulty 
system  of  accounts,  that  the  irrigation  works  did  not  pay. 
One  feature  and  instance  of  this  faultiness  will  suffice. 
In  the  great  Madras  works,  the  main  results  lay  in  the 
starting  and  spread  of  cultivation  and  the  presence  of 
rich  crops  where  previously  the  ground  had  hardly  been 
cultivated  at  all.  But  the  revenue  derived  from  these 
crops — from  this  increase  in  the  area  and  the  value  of 
the  cultivation — was  credited  not  to  the  ‘irrigation,’  but 
to  the  ‘ land  revenue,’  and  the  only  revenue  that  was 
recorded  as  due  to  ‘ irrigation  ’ was  that  derived  from 
the  triflmg  tax  levied  on  cultivators,  for  the  use  of  the 
water.  This  tax,  it  may  be  parenthetically  mentioned, 
was  one  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Napier, 
should  never  have  been  levied  at  all,  as  it  acted  as  a 
deterrent  on  the  use  of  the  water,  and  tended  to  make 
the  cultivator  trust  to  the  hope  of  rain,  and  take  his 
chance  of  the  loss,  if  it  did  not  come.  But  on  the 
enhanced  land  revenue,  being  credited  to  ‘irrigation,’ 
the  general  result  may  be  imagined,  from  the  fact  that 
the  annual  amount  for  the  district  watered  by  one  canal 
alone,  before  shown  as  only  a few  thousands,  was  then 
increased  to  more  than  a million  sterling ! 

These  irrigation  works  are  being  extended,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  they  should,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
opposition  of  an  adverse  school,  who  minimise  the 
results,  and  refuse  to  see  that  the  real  object  is  to  avert 
famine,  and  that  a single  severe  famine  averted  would 
compensate  for  all  the  outlay.  There  are  great  names 
associated  with  these  works— from  Arthur  Cotton  to 
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Pennycuicli  in  Madras ; Turner,  Fife,  and  others  in 
Bombay ; and  Baker,  Baird  Smith,  Dyas  and  Brownlow, 
and  Scott-Moncrieff  in  Bengal. 

But  it  was  not  until  Scott-Moncrieff  and  his  officers 
came  to  Egj^pt,  and  applied  there  the  works  and  system 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  India,  that  the 
successful  results  and  their  repute,  which  have  startled 
Europe,  came  about. 

In  England,  though  the  fields  of  work  have  not  been 
so  extensive,  their  variety  has  been  much  greater,  and 
their  excellence  and  value  unquestionable.  Their  own 
special  military  works — light  railways,  the  field  telegraph, 
photography,  heliography,  pontooning,  bridging,  machi- 
nery, mining  and  submarine  mining,  and  ballooning — 
these  adjuncts  to  military  operations  have  been  studied 
and  advanced  to  a high  state  of  perfection,  though  more 
remains  to  be  done,  especially  as  no  country  needs  those 
adjuncts,  or  ought  to  have  them  available  in  such  large 
proportions,  as  England,  with  her  pioneer  work  in  wild 
countries. 

We  need  hardly  touch  on  the  prominence  of  Royal 
Engineers  in  the  domains  of  science  and  research. 
Electricity,  photography,  and  sanitation,  can  point  to 
its  Webbers,  Abneys,  and  Galtons  ; design  (in  the 
Albert  Hall)  to  Fowkes ; research  (in  India)  to  Cunning- 
ham, and  (in  Palestine)  to  Bonder,  Warren,  Wilson,  and 
Kitchener  ; the  initiation  of  telegraphy  in  India  and 
Persia,  to  Patrick  Stewart ; river  engineering  to  Stokes 
and  others ; prison  control  to  Ducane ; great  scientific 
surveys  to  Colby,  Waugh,  Walker,  and  Basevi ; while 
Holdich  stands  pre-eminent  as  geographer  in  war. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  absorbed 
in  work  or  devoted  to  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  art  and 
sport.  The  Royal  Engineers  band  alone  tells  another 
tale ; so  do  football  and  billiard  matches,  not  to  mention 
in  cricket  their  match  against  an  I Zingari  eleven,  when 
eight  of  the  Royal  Engineers  obtained  an  average  of 
more  than  ninety  rmis  per  wicket. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  value  attached  by  our 
gracious  Queen  to  the  personal  services  and  character  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  the  selection  she  has  so  sedu- 
lously made  of  them — of  the  Cowells,  Elphinstones, 
Edwardes,  and  others— for  positions  of  trust  with  the 
Royal  Family  and  household. 

The  character  and  influence  of  such  officers,  as  well 
as  the  high  class  of  the  duties  which  devolve  on  them, 
have  had  their  natural  effect  on  the  men  whom  they 
command  and  guide.  The  men  are  an  example  to  the 
Service,  in  all  points  of  value  in  the  Commonwealth — 
in  loyalty,  conduct,  and  character,  and  in  moral  and 
religious  bearing. 

But  with  all  these  services  that  the  Royal  Engineers 
render  to  the  State  and  to  the  country,  and  with  the 
fact  that  they  are,  in  certain  respects  at  any  rate,  the 
elite  of  the  military  schools,  the  honours  they  bear  in 
the  Army  and  other  lists  are  but  meagre,  and  seem  to 
mark  the  corps  somewhat  unfavourably  although  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  tide  is  on  the  turn. 
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BOYAL  ABTILLEBY 

By  MAJOR-GENEKAL  O’CALLAGHAN 

‘ And  where  is  your  battery  stationed  now  ? ’ asked  a 
well-known  physician  of  a brother  officer  of  mine  some 
years  ago.  ‘ At  Ipswich,’  was  the  reply.  Then,  after  a 
moment’s  thought,  my  friend  inquired  : ‘ As  I only  sent 
in  my  name,  how  did  you  know  that  I was  a gunner  ? ’ 
‘ Oh ! there  is  an  unmistakable  weather-beaten  look 
about  you  Artillerymen,’  said  the  great  man,  as  he 
finished  writing  the  prescription.  ‘ I am  rarely  wrong  in 
that  diagnosis.’  Apparently,  therefore,  we  are  a variety 
of,  but  distinguishable  from,  the  great  Army  genus — a 
variety  due  to  the  early  treatment  of  the  seedling  and 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  As  likenesses  are 
seldom  as  visible  to  the  members  of  a family  as  to  out- 
siders, we  possibly  may  not  see  the  delicate  markings 
that  are  sufficient  to  identify  us  as  a class,  but  must 
make  shift  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  outer  world. 
However,  if  likenesses  are  not  recognised,  differences 
— slight  variations  from  the  parent  stock — are  much 
more  obvious  to  the  family  than  to  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  although — by  a process  of  topping,  root-cut- 
ting  and  pruning— we  try  to  assimilate  the  plants  and  to 
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check  ‘ sports,’  individualities  in  the  shape  of  the  Horse, 
Field,  and  Garrison  gunner  assert  themselves. 

The  Eoyal  Artillery  is  known  to  a civilian  as  a ‘ regi- 
ment ’—a  term  that  he  is  surprised  to  hear  applied  to  an 
army  of  horse  and  foot  some  40,000  strong,  the  batteries 
and  companies  of  which  it  is  composed  being  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  but  felicitously  grouped  under  the 
tote7ii  ‘ Ubique.’  Those  who  have  gone  below  the  surface, 
take  some  pride  in  knowing  that  the  subdivisions  of  this 
army  are  the  Horse  Artillery,  the  Field  Artillery,  and 
the  Garrison  Artillery ; that  all  the  officers  are  classed 
under  the  generic  name  of  ‘ gunner  ’ ; and  that  sometimes, 
the  same  man  has  declared  at  various  periods  that  he 
was  in  all  three  of  these  callings ! How  this  could  possibly 
be,  passed  all  understanding.  This,  I take  it,  is  the 
sum-total  of  the  civilian  knowledge  of  our  arm,  and  is 
probably  above  the  average.  It  shall  be  my  business  to 
try  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  apparently  anomalous 
state  of  things. 

All  aspirants  for  the  ‘ scientific  corps  ’ — i.e.  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  the  Eoyal  Engineers — are  admitted,  after 
passing  a very  stiff  competitive  examination,  into  the 
Eoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  vulgarly  known 
as  the  ‘ shop.’  Here  they  don  uniform  for  the  first  time, 
and  for  about  eighteen  months  go  through  a species  of 
existence  which,  did  they  not  have  to  work  hard,  might 
be  described  as  ‘ larval,’  with  a brief  ephemeral  stage  of 
‘ corporal,’  finally  terminating  in  the  perfect  or  butterfly 
form  of  ‘ young  officer.’  A word  on  the  ephemeral  phase 
of  their  growth.  The  corporal  or  under-officer’s  functions 
are  analogous  to  those  of  a sixth-form  boy  or  monitor  ; 
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but  he  is  a grander  personage,  his  tunic  is  resplendent 
with  gold  lace,  he  carries  a sword,  and  is  gifted,  both  by 
written  and  unwritten  laws,  with  awful  powers.  It  is  my 
deliberate  opinion  that  a man  may  rise  to  be  a great 
general,  to  lead  an  army  in  the  field,  to  be  honoured  of 
his  comitry  and  his  Queen,  but  that  he  will  never  again 
be  regarded  as  so  infallible,  or  be  bowed  down  to  with 
such  unfeigned  admiration,  as  when  he  was  a successful 
‘ senior  corporal  ’ ! Napoleon  said  that  every  soldier 
carried  a Field-Marshal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack,  but  the 
senior  corporal  wields  it  in  his  teens.  From  the  corporal 
to  the  young  officer,  albeit  that  the  heavier  gilding  of  the 
uniform  cushions  the  shock,  is  a distinct  fall.  The 
brief  authority  is  over,  and  the  whilom  autocrat  is  herded 
with  his  compeers  in  a batch,  is  snubbed  by  his  imme- 
diate seniors,  regarded  as  an  miavoidable  nuisance  in  a 
crowded  mess,  and  shown  with  the  most  convincing  and 
sometimes  unnecessary  force,  that  he  is  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  a very  long  ladder.  He  is  beset  with  drills, 
classes  of  instruction,  lectures,  and  even  examinations  ; 
and  the  butterfly  existence  of  which  he  has  read  so  much, 
seems  to  his  jaundiced  view,  to  be  painfully  similar  to 
that  of  the  real  insect  impaled  on  the  collector’s  pin. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  ‘ larval  ’ or  cadet  stage 
the  neophyte  may  have  imbibed  some  of  the  unwritten 
laws  which  should  now  govern  his  behaviour,  but  the 
bulk  of  this  code  will  come  to  him  in  the  light  of  dis- 
coveries, mainly  from  the  certainty  of  his  straying  from 
a path  as  sinuous  and  difficult  to  trace  as  a veldt  road. 
The  knowledge  of  military  etiquette— common,  of  course, 
to  the  whole  army — is  possibly  more  difficult  of  acquisi- 
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tion  by  the  young  gunner  than  by  his  brother  of  the 
line.  The  boy  who  joins  a regiment  usually  makes  his 
appearance  alone.  He  is  taken  by  the  adjutant  to  bo 
introduced  to  the  colonel,  and  is  then  handed  over  to 
and  taken  charge  of  by  his  brother  officers,  who  spare  no 
trouble  in  his  education.  The  curriculum  is  rough  but 
it  is  thorough,  and  the  youngster  in  a line  regiment  may 
be  trusted  to  not  offend  against  the  unwritten  canons  of 
mess  or  parade  etiquette  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  novi- 
tiate than  the  young  gunner.  The  very  fact  of  the  latter 
joining  with  many  others,  and  of  their  being  herded 
together,  as  has  been  before  described,  in  a batch,  militates 
against  his  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  these  laws. 
He  is  one  of  a class  under  instruction,  and  therefore 
cannot  command  the  individual  attention  of  the  teacher. 
While  the  boy  from  Woolwich  may  be  quite  as  receptive 
as  the  boy  from  Sandhurst,  the  advantages  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  are  largely  in  favour  of  the 
latter  ; and  the  chances  are  that  his  Turveydrop  lessons 
in  deportment  have  approached  completion  about  the 
same  time  that  he  is,  in  military  phraseology,  ‘ dismissed 
his  drills.’ 

To  give  more  than  a very  brief  summary  of  these 
unwritten  laws  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
and  it  may  perhaps  suffice  to  quote  a few — mainly  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  without  exception  they  are  framed 
to  bring  out  two  characteristics  that  make  the  officers  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  what  they  are  : a strict  observance 
of  disciplme,  and  the  gentlemanly  bearmg  bred  of  a 
high  sense  of  honour.  He  must  use  the  word  ‘ sir  ’ 
in  speaking  to  officers  who  are  considerably  senior  to 
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liim,  but  must  not  use  it  too  much.  He  must  use  it 
more  when  discussing  matters  of  duty,  and  then  even  to 
his  immediate  senior,  to  ■whom  he  must  also  accord  a 
salute  when  first  meeting  him,  or  when  reporting  any 
circumstance  to  him  during  the  parade  or  drill.  He  is 
constantly  reminded  that  he  is  a junior  officer,  and 
should  he  venture  to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  that 
of  his  seniors,  it  may  produce  some  amusement,  but  will 
have  no  other  effect ; unless  indeed  he  reiterate  it,  when  he 
will  be  promptly  and  effectively  snubbed.  With  all  this, 
he  must  hold  up  his  head  and  keep  up  his  self-respect — 
he  can  defer  without  being  servile— and  he  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  showing  that  a respectful  and 
courteous  bearing  to  his  seniors,  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  highest  order  of  physical  and  moral  courage.  In 
every  way  he  is  bound  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the 
regiment  and  its  character  for  courtly  civility  and 
hospitality  to  strangers.  Should  one  enter  the  mess,  it 
should  be  his  business  to  welcome  him  and  to  lessen  the 
terrors  of  that  bugbear  of  all  shy  men,  a formal  call  on 
a regiment.  He  will  find  out  that  his  ideas  of  mess, 
founded  on  Lever’s  and  Marryat’s  novels,  are  hope- 
lessly wrong ; that  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  take  too 
much  wine  at  or  after  dinner  ; and  that  abstemiousness 
is  counted  to  his  advantage,  not  to  his  disfavour.  He 
will  be  sternly  reproved  for  mentioning  a lady’s  name 
at  mess,  for  rude  contradiction,  or  for  any  conversation 
which  may  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  that  mess.  Gradu- 
ally he  will  assimilate  this  knowledge,  and  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  legendary  lore  in  the  shape  of 
unwritten  laws  is  necessary  to  the  useful  existence  of 
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Ills  class  ; that  it  is  all  common-sense ; and  that  how- 
ever repressive  and  Draconian  the  code  may  seem  to 
him  at  first,  it  is  one  which  teems  with  honest  wisdom. 
When  his  turn  comes,  there  will  be  no  greater  stickler 
for  the  proprieties  as  exemplified  by  these  same  rules 
than  he.  A story  illustrative  of  the  courtly  manners  of 
a mess  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  sergeant- 
major  of  a regiment  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  quarter- 
master, and  on  receiving  his  commission  was  asked  to 
dinner.  During  the  first  course,  ice  was  handed  round 
and  came  to  him  first,  as  the  guest  of  the  evening.  With 
a despairing  look  round  the  table  he  selected  a large 
lump  and  dropped  it  into  his  soup  ; the  colonel  saw  this, 
and  promptly  did  the  same.  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
could  not  have  beaten  this  for  ready  and  skilful  civility. 
Surely  it  may  be  cited  as  an  ideal  outcome  of  unwritten 
laws. 

That  all  this  does  not  come  properly  under  the  head 
of  ‘ gunner  ’ goes  without  saymg,  but  the  training  of  all 
Service  youngsters  has  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
those  who  seldom  breathe  a military  atmosphere — 
whose  ideas  of  mess  are  culled  from  the  novels  of  the 
roaring  forties — may  possibly  find  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  a regiment  is  perhaps  the  best  school  of  manners 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  a scene  of  puerile 
practical  joking  and  boorish  dissipation.  The  drinking 
da^'S  have  gone,  and  an  era  has  dawned  in  which  the 
average  officer  is  a thinking,  tolerably  well-read  man, 
generally  a fair  linguist,  and  with  a knowledge  of  the 
world  proportionate  to  his  wanderings  on  its  surface. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
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divisions  of  our  big  regiment  (seepage  115) — the  mounted 
and  the  dismounted  branches ; those  that  do,  and  those 
that  do  not,  wear  spurs — and  let  us  emphasise  this 
last  definition,  for  there  is  more  in  it  than  meets  the 
eye.  First  comes  the  Eoyal  Horse  Artillery,  which 
takes  precedence  of  all  other  troops,  and  is,  by  virtue  of 
this  precedence,  in  the  proud  position  of  being  ‘ The 
Eight  of  the  Line.’  Though  shorn  of  some  of  its  glories, 
both  in  the  matter  of  uniform  (for  did  they  not  once 
wear  the  picturesque  sling  pelisse  ?)  and  m the  privilege 
of  never  going  abroad  except  .on  active  service,  the  Eoyal 
Horse  Artillery  is  essentially  a corps  d'clite,  and  is 
deservedly  the  ideal  of  most  young  gunners.  They 
wear  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  distinctive  dress ; 
their  guns  are  lighter,  and  are  horsed  with  a view  to 
more  speed  than  those  of  the  Field  Artillery ; and  the 
detachment  of  men  who  work  them  are  carried  on  horse- 
back, instead  of  on  the  limbers  and  waggons.  It  is  a 
grand  and  dashing  service  ; but  in  addition  to  providing 
their  own  chargers,  as  in  the  Cavalry,  other  incidental 
expenses  demand  rather  a heavier  purse  than  is  necessary 
in  the  other  branches.  This  is,  however,  more  d,sine  qua, 
non  in  England  than  in  India,  where  the  pay  is  on 
rather  a more  liberal  scale.  Before  the  youngster  can 
be  promoted  to  the  ‘ jacket,’  the  insignia  of  the  Eoyal 
Horse  Artillery,  he  must  put  in  some  years  of  service  in 
both  Field  and  Garrison  Artillery,  and  at  each  rise  of  rank 
he  relinquishes  his  ‘jacket  ’ and  reverts  to  one  of  these  ; 
so  that  a senior  subaltern  of  Horse  Artillery  to-day  may 
be  a captain  in  a Field  or  Garrison  battery  to-morrow,  there 
to  bide  his  time  until  his  turn  comes  for  rejoining  it  in 
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his  new  rank ; this  in  explanation  of  what  I termed  an 
‘ anomalous  state  of  things  ’ at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper. 

As  an  example  of  the  attraction  of  this  branch  of 
our  regiment  I may  cite  an  amusing  incident  that  took 
place  some  years  ago  at  Woolwich.  A half-willing 
recruit  was  wavering  between  two  very  smart  sergeants, 
one  in  the  Horse  Artillery  and  the  other  a Guardsman. 
Past  where  they  were  standing,  came  a major  in  the 
Koyal  Horse  Artillery,  dressed  in  all  his  bravery  for 
parade — tall  plumed  busby,  jacket  smothered  in  gold 
ace  and  glittering  with  medals,  faultless  overalls,  gold- 
embroidered  sabretache,  gleaming  sword,  and  jingling 
spurs.  As  the  two  men  stood  up  to  ‘ attention  ’ and 
saluted,  the  Horse  Artilleryman  w'hispered,  ‘ I ’listed 
him,’  and  the  awed  and  dazzled  recruit  hesitated  no 
longer.  History  is  silent  as  to  his  fate,  but  I make  bold 
to  say  that  the  sergeant  was  forgiven,  and  that  the  boy 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  choice. 

Next,  and  in  order  of  Army  precedence  after  the 
Cavalry  of  the  Line,  comes  the  Field  Artillery.  With 
rather  more  powerful  and  heavier  gmis,  and  with 
detachments  not  mounted  as  in  the  Horse  Artillery, 
but  carried,  as  described  above,  on  the  limbers  and 
waggons,  such  rapid  movement  is  not  expected  of  them 
as  of  their  brethren  of  the  Eoyal  Horse  Artillery  ; but 
with  all  that,  they  can  and  do,  gallop,  at  a pinch,  and  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  knowledge  of  their  work,  and  general 
smartness,  they  are  hard  to  beat.  A Horse  Artillery 
battery  at  war  strength,  numbers  about  165  officers  and 
men  and  130  horses ; a Field  battery,  about  165  officers 
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and  men  and  88  horses.  There  are  six  guns  in  each.  Of 
Horse  Artillery  there  are  21  batteries  and  a depot ; of 
Field  Artillery,  88  batteries  and  a depot.  This  is  a much 
smaller  proportion  to  the  other  arms  than  obtains  in  the 
armies  of  other  first-class  Powers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
country  will  see  the  paramount  importance  of  increasing  it. 

In  both  these  branches  spurs  are  worn,  and  I think 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  horse  is  undoubtedly  a 
smartening  factor.  That  these  things  should  be  is 
difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  grasp,  but  among  soldiers 
it  is  an  accepted  fact.  From  the  day  that  a cadet  first 
dons  his  spurs  and  wears  a sword  for  riding-drill,  those 
spurs  have  established  a mastery  over  him  which  he 
never  shakes  off.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  admit  the 
power  of  this  little  adjunct  to  his  uniform  than  to 
inquire  too  deeply  as  to  its  source.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a modicum  of  vanity — ‘ The  clink  of  the  spur  ’ has  been 
immortalised  in  song — but  I am  more  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  actual  association  with  the  horse,  and  to 
the  awakening  of  the  sporting  instinct  with  which  the 
larger  proportion  of  our  youngsters  are  so  strongly 
imbued,  than  to  any  unworthy  love  of  swagger.  One 
has  only  to  watch  the  progress  of  a batch  of  recruits  in 
any  mounted  branch,  to  realise  how  the  riding-school 
transforms  the  slouching  loafer  into  a well-knit,  active, 
clear-eyed  man,  confident  of  his  own  powers  to  overcome 
more  serious  difficulties  than  those  presented  by  a ludi- 
crously fresh  horse,  a high  bar,  and  an  exacting  riding- 
master.  The  gymnasium  and  physical  drill  will,  I 
grant,  do  wonders  in  this  direction,  but  the  horse  is  a 
more  powerful  aid  to  quick  soldier-making  than  either. 
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The  third  hranch,  and  that  in  which  our  butterfly 
will  first  unfold  his  wings,  is  the  Garrison  Artillery, 
whose  principal  duty  is  the  manning  of  our  protective 
coast  fortresses  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  pre- 
eminently the  scientific  representatives  of  a scientific 
corps.  There  is  little  that  the  ideal  Garrison  gunner 
should  not  know.  Steam,  electricity,  mechanical  know- 
ledge, embracing  more  than  a passing  acquaintance  with 
the  details  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machinery,  and 
a very  thorough  understanding  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical gunnery — all  these  are  expected  of  him ; with  the 
result  that  the  thing  is  distasteful  to  the  young  butterfly, 
unless  he  has  a very  strong  mechanical  or  scientific 
turn  ; while  the  work  and  the  slightly  increased  pay, 
have  an  attraction  for  those  of  riper  years,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  contemplate  joining  the  order  of 
Benedicts.  The  married  subaltern  is  not  a persona 
grata  in  the  Service,  and  in  the  Horse  and  Field  Artil- 
lery not  only  is  the  married  state  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  by  his  brother  officers,  who  resent  his  living 
out  of  mess,  but  his  life  is  made  a burden  by  frequent 
and  expensive  moves.  In  the  Garrison  Artillery  these 
moves  are  not  so  frequent,  and,  moreover,  the  stupen- 
dous amount  of  knowledge  required  has  necessitated  the 
creation  of  a considerable  number  of  specialists  who 
qualify  for,  and  obtain,  appointments  which,  while  they 
relieve  the  holders  of  a certain  amount  of  parade  and 
routine  work,  bring  with  them  a varying  but  always 
welcome  addition  to  their  pay. 

The  great  drawback  to  this  branch  of  the  regiment 
is  the  very  small  chance  of  seeing  active  service.  Extra 
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pay,  attractive  to  all  poor  men  and  to  most  parents,  can 
never  make  up  for  this  ; and,  quite  apart  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  spur,  the  youngster  naturally  yearns  for  a 
chance  of  fighting  while  his  pulses  are  throbbing  and 
his  cheeks  glowing  with  health.  It  is  true  that,  incor- 
porated with  the  Garrison  Artillery,  are  the  ten  moun- 
tain batteries  which  have  lately  done  such  excellent 
service  in  Indian  frontier  warfare,  and  a few  guns  of 
position  drawn  by  ‘ byles  ’ (bullocks)  or  elephants  ; but 
it  is  also  true,  that  except  in  the  event  of  a great  Euro- 
pean war — in  which,  after  the  destruction  or  the  luring 
away  of  our  fleet,  coast  fortresses  or  coaling  stations 
may  be  attacked — the  great  majority  of  our  ninety-five 
companies  of  Garrison  Artillery  will  never  be  engaged 
with  the  enemv.  At  a football  match  in  which  one  of 
the  crack  Artillery  teams  was  playing,  an  officer  who 
had  seen  much  service  said  to  me,  ‘ Isn’t  it  sad  to  look 
at  these  fine,  strong,  active  chaps,  and  to  think  that 
none  of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  ever  have  a chance 
of  fighting  ? ’ To  regret  the  likelihood  of  an  opportmiity 
of  coming  to  a violent  end,  should  war  be  inevitable, 
may  appear  to  be  the  acme  of  discontent ; but,  after  all, 
is  not  the  soldier’s  ideal  to  ‘ seek  a bubble  reputation  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth  ? ’ 

The  separation  of  our  big  regiment  into  mounted  and 
dismounted  branches,  thus  taking  away  from  the  Garri- 
son gunner  the  ever-present  temptation  of  the  spur,  has 
for  years  afforded  food  for  discussion,  and  many  and 
interesting  essays  on  the  subject  have  been  written  by 
our  best  men.  Within  the  last  few  months  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the  authorities  appear 
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to  have  decided  against  it  for  the  present.  The  subject 
is  beset  with  difaculties,  and  involves  so  many  considera- 
tions that  it  can  only  be  given  a passing  reference  in 
this  article,  but  the  great  stumbling-block  is  indubitably 
the  question  of  active  service ; and  although  we  may 
regret  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  actuates  the  yomig 
Garrison  gunner,  we  cannot  blame  him.  It  is  true  that 
his  brethren  of  the  line  are  not  always  groaning  because 
they  are  not  in  the  Cavalry,  but  then  each  regiment  gets 
its  share  of  foreign  service  and  its  chance  of  fighting, 
and  the  youngster  is  content  to  make  that  regiment  his 
home  and  to  bide  his  time. 

I have  spoken  of  specialists.  The  very  nature  of 
Garrison  Artillery  makes  these  a necessity,  and  it  is  to 
appointments  of  this  class  that  the  Garrison  gminer,  who 
has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  this  branch,  looks  for  prefer- 
ment, scientific  distinction,  and  an  increase  to  his  slender 
stipend.  Many  such  regimental  ‘ chairs  ’ are  open  to 
him,  but  the  preparation  for  them,  in  the  form  of  courses 
of  instruction,  takes  him  away  from  his  regimental  or 
routine  duties,  and  until  he  is  ‘seconded’ — that  is,  put 
on  the  list  of  extra-regimentally  employed  officers — these 
duties  devolve  on  his  comrade.  This  fosters  the  spirit 
of  unrest,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  only  natural  that  men  should  strive  to  get  out  of 
the  ruck,  and  that  they  should  wish  to  identify  them- 
selves with  work  such  as  electricity  or  the  higher 
branches  of  theoretical  gunnery,  for  which  they  have  a 
special  aptitude ; and  if,  by  dint  of  hard  work  or  excep- 
tional brain  power,  they  succeed  in  getting  what,  in 
civil  life,  would  be  called  a professorship,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  fortune  de  guerre,  literally  translated, 
hardly  likely  to  serve  tliem,  and  that  they  must  now 
fight  the  battle  of  life  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Un- 
selfishness is  incompatible  with  keen  competition.  I 
may,  in  going  into  these  details,  have  laid  myself  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  too  technical  for  a broad  treat- 
ment of  the  subject ; but  life,  and  especially  a soldier’s 
life,  is  made  up  of  details,  and  the  nineteenth- century 
gunner  is  necessarily  such  a Jack-of-all-trades  that, 
unless  the  minor  aspirations  of  his  inner  life  are  laid 
bare,  his  civilian  friends  neither  understand  nor  appre- 
ciate him.  This  must  be  my  excuse. 

In  comparing  the  mounted  with  the  dismounted 
branches,  there  is  one  advantage  that  the  former  pos- 
sesses over  the  latter,  which  far  outweighs  that  of  the 
spur,  but  which  is  rarely  appreciated  to  its  full — namely, 
tlie  early  bestowal  of  responsibility.  In  the  Field,  and 
of  course  later  in  the  Horse  Artillery,  the  young  sub- 
altern is  practically  in  supreme  command  of  his  two  guns. 
If  his  Major  be  wise,  he  gives  laim  liis  head  as  much  as 
possible,  while  holding  him  responsible  for  the  men, 
women,  and  horses  (the  sequence  is  perhaps  not  as  the 
youngster  would  have  written  it)  in  his  charge,  and  it  is 
wonderful  what  an  insight  into  all  this,  a keen  subaltern 
may  be  trusted  to  obtain.  He  knows  the  exact  amount 
of  dependence  that  may  be  placed  in  each  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  man,  the  tone  of  respectability  of 
every  family,  and  the  temper  and  disposition  of  each 
horse  in  his  command ; and  their  well-being  is  his 
especial  care  and  pride.  Then,  again,  comes  the  smart- 
ness bred  by  friendly  rivalry ; for  the  three  subalterns 
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vie  with  each  other  in  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of 
their  sections,  and  much  pocket-money  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  heel-ball  and  ornamental  harness  cards,  to 
hang  on  each  set  of  harness  when  ‘ put  up  ’ for  inspec- 
tion ; in  one  case  I am  told,  on  good  authority,  of 
a distribution  of  poniniade  Jiongroise  among  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  for  use  on  special 
occasions  ! 

There  is  no  better  training  than  this  early  acceptance 
of  responsibility ; many  a man  has  it  thrust  upon  him 
in  after-life,  and,  never  having  had  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence nurtured  and  fostered  in  him,  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sudden  call  on  his  own  identity,  wavers  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  fails.  There  is  a trite  saying  that 
a good  second  never  makes  a good  first,  and,  although 
this  is  generally  unjust,  there  is  a modicum  of  truth  in 
it.  To  command,  one  must  first  learn  to  obey ; and  a 
really  good  first,  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  should 
be  able  by  skilful  handlmg  to  make  his  second  capable 
of  taking  the  reins  and  driving  the  team,  should  he 
from  some  unexpected  cause  have  to  leave  the  box. 
Eudyard  Kipling  speaks  of  ‘ subalterns’  w^ars,’  and  those 
who  followed  the  progress  of  the  Zulu  and  Burmese 
campaigns,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
boldness,  dash,  and  resourcefulness  of  many  youngsters, 
who  were  perforce  left  to  shift  for  themselves  with  a 
handful  of  men,  and  whose  subsequent  accounts  of  their 
adventures  were  models  of  soldier-like  and  modest  narra- 
tive. Opportunity  makes  the  man,  and  the  man  some- 
times makes  the  opportunity ; but  the  ready  acceptance 
of  responsibility  is  the  main  factor  in  the  process,  and 
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the  •wisdom  of  its  early  inculcation  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  main  object  of  schools 
is  to  teach  people  how  to  learn.  So  it  is  with  the  gunner  ; 
his  turbulent  nurturing  should  teach  him,  if  he  is  worth 
his  salt,  to  learn  the  gi*eat  value  of  belonging  to  the 
huge  unwieldy  concom-se  called  a regiment,  and  to 
realise  that  despite  the  arguments,  the  heartburnings, 
and  the  disappointments — the  simmermg,  bubbling 
schemes  connected  with  his  translation  from  one  sort 
of  soldiering  to  another ; the  good-natured,  sometimes 
pitying,  banter  of  his  brothers  of  other  arms— there  is 
such  a thing  as  esprit  de  corps.  Argue  as  we  may 
amongst  ourselves,  should  a stranger,  emboldened  by 
our  dissensions,  hazard  a disparaging  remark,  the  cry 
of  ‘ Hands  off ! ’ is  instantaneous ; and  this  clannishness 
l)ecomes  stronger  with  increasing  years.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  joy  of  meeting  an  old  friend,  and  of  finding  that 
he  is  as  glad  to  see  you  as  3^011  are  to  see  him  ? — that, 
although  no  letters  have  passed,  no  messages  been  trans- 
mitted through  mutual  friends,  the  greeting  is  as  cordial 
after  3"ears  of  separation  as  though  the  parting  had  only 
taken  place  a few  months  before?  With  men  whose 
friendship  has  begun  as  ordinary  acquaintances  this 
sort  of  renewal  without  loss  is  rare ; distance  and  time 
have  allowed  the  tendrils  that  once  stretched  from  one 
to  the  other  to  fade  and  wither,  and  the  usual  meetmg 
between  ‘old-time’  friends  is  pervaded  with  a hollow 
heartiness  that  soon  tires  and  becomes  tedious,  if  not 
irritating,  to  both.  They  have  developed  new  tastes  and 
have  found  new  cronies ; the  memories  awakened  are  those 
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of  tlieir  very  much  younger  days,  fertile  with  follies  to 
which  both  are  now  loftily  superior,  and  then:  thoughts 
drift  insensibly  into  channels  of  mutual  disparagement. 
With  two  old  soldiers  the  conditions  are  improved ; they 
have  many  friends  in  common,  and  can  exchange  Service 
generalities  ; the  mutual  disparagement  is  not  so  imme- 
diate. But  with  old  gunners  it  is  indefinitely  postponed. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  been  at  the  ‘ shop  ’ together, 
and  the  ‘batch’  in  which  they  joined  is  lovmgly  dis- 
cussed. The  few  survivors  have  had  careers — some 
distmguished,  some  the  reverse.  Some  who  spread 
their  butterfly  wings  with  these  worthy  old  gossips 
smirched  them  m early  life,  and  are  now  wandering — 
poor  shady  insects  ! — on  the  face  of  an  mifriendly  earth  ; 
others  are  the  gallant,  decorated  moths  of  Society,  sobered 
down,  mellowed  by  age,  but  still  attractive  from  an 
inherent  bravery  which  manifests  itself  in  their  appear- 
ance and  in  their  dealings  with  mankind.  The  esprit 
de  corps,  too  often  thought  to  be  dead  m the  big  un- 
wieldy regiment,  flashes  out  in  masterful  brilliancy,  and 
the  old  chums  find  endless  pleasure  in  talking,  not  of 
their  own  selfish  memories,  but  of  the  lives,  doings,  and 
misdoings  of  their  compeers.  Surely  to  belong  to  such 
a great,  far-reaching  clique  as  that  which  has  ‘ Ubique  ’ 
for  its  motto,  qualified  by  the  cautious  reservation  ‘ Quo 
fas  et  gloria  ducunt,’  is  a thing  to  hug  to  oneself  with  a 
quiet  restful  pleasure  that  should  cheer  one’s  old  age, 
since  it  provides  companions,  and  thereby  robs  that  old 
age  of  one  of  its  greatest  terrors— solitude.  Our  early 
nervous  life  may  be  rife  with  the  controversy  and  hot 
arguments  inseparable  from  a vigorous  temperament, 
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but  in  declining  years  this  redundant  vigour  gives  way 
to  a wistful  love  of  the  old  regiment  to  which  we  are 
proud  to  belong ; we  see  its  bold  achievements  in  strong 
relief,  its  little  pedantries  and  academic  differences  are 
forgotten,  and  we  murmur  complacently  the  old  watch- 
Avord,  ‘ Once  a gunner,  always  a gunner,’  and  are 
content. 
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THE  CLEBGY 

By  the  EEV.  ^Y.  B.  TBEVELYAN 

To  i3ut  one’s  ideals  into  words  is  always  difficult.  They 
may  be  very  real  and  yet  be  scarcely  formulated.  More- 
over, in  regard  to  spiritual  work,  they  are  of  such  a kind 
that  they  can  only  be  stated  with  reserve.  Nor  is  this 
all ; the  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  fulfilment  is 
frequently  so  glaring,  that  a man  is  almost  ashamed  to 
say  what  his  ideal  is.  And  yet  perhaps  all  these  are 
insufficient  reasons  for  refusing  to  put  the  said  ideals  on 
paper.  It  is  good  for  a man  now  and  then  to  express 
to  himself  what  his  ideals  are,  and  good  that  others 
should  have  some  notion  of  what  a given  class  of  men 
are  aiming  at.  As  for  the  contrast  between  the  ideal 
and  the  attainment,  that  must  ever  exist  where  there 
is  any  high  ideal  at  all ; and  we  must  remember 
the  invigorating  and  converting  doctrine  that  Eobert 
Browning  is  for  ever  inculcating,  ‘ All  I aspired  to  be 
and  was  not  comforts  me.’ 

In  these  days,  when  the  clergy  are  looked  upon  by 
some  as  ‘ Jesuits  in  disguise,’  or  as  grasping  sacerdotalists, 
endeavouring  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  obtain  influ- 
ence ; when  they  are  so  often  parodied  in  novels  as  the 
very  essence  of  all  that  is  feeble  and  unmanly,  it  may 
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not  be  altogether  amiss  to  attempt  to  state,  however 
unsatisfactorily,  something  of  what  their  real  aims  are. 

I.  The  Man 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  a man’s  ideal  must 
first  of  all  be  concerned  with  himself.  The  man 
is  always  more  important  than  the  work ; the  work 
depends  on  the  man.  How  often  we  see  ability,  elo- 
quence, energy,  but  the  man  is  a failure.  There  is 
no  grit  and  no  effectiveness— just  because  there  is  no 
real  man,  no  strength  of  character  behind  it  all.  How 
often  in  these  days  we  hear  pathetic  lamentations  over 
the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  men  ordained  ! My 
brother  clergy  may  think  me  wrong,  but  I confess  that 
to  me  there  seems  to  be  something  hopeful  about  that 
falling-off  in  numbers.  What  we  really  want  is  quality, 
not  quantity — one  first-rate  man  entirely  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  with  a real  message  to  deliver,  is  better  than 
five  half-hearted  and  indifferent  priests.  The  dimi- 
nution in  numbers  may  imply  that  men  are  compre- 
hending more  what  it  means  nowadays  to  be  a priest, 
and  that  only  those  who  ‘ mean  business  ’ are  coming 
forward.  If  so,  it  is  a good  sign  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment. I have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  Theological 
Colleges,  and  I often  doubt  if  they  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  work  of  sifting,  if  they  remember  that  a great 
part  of  their  function  is  to  test  the  vocation  of  the  men 
who  come  to  them,  and  to  keep  back  unfitting  men  from 
ordination.  So  then,  we  will  consider  first  something 
of  what  the  man  ought  to  be.  ‘ Take  heed  unto  thyself,’ 
says  St.  Paul. 
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(а)  He  must  be  a man  of  God,  else  what  raison 
d'etre  has  he  ? Bishop  Bull  says,  m often-quoted  words, 
of  the  bad  priest : ‘ He  is  the  most  pernicious  creature 
that  moves  on  God’s  earth.’  If  his  life,  then,  is  not  that 
of  one  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  it  is  a 
blunder  from  beginning  to  end.  His  work  is  to  lead 
men  to  God,  and  he  cannot  do  that  unless  he  is  himself 
striving  to  know  and  love  God  better.  He  cannot  teach 
spiritual  things  effectively  if  he  himself  is  not  leading  a 
spiritual  life.  People  instinctively  find  out  whether  the 
man  is  behind  the  words  or  not.  Even  more  than 
other  people  he  must  aim  at  perfection — for  his  own 
sake  (if  he  would  keep  his  life  from  being  a mere  sham), 
and  for  his  people’s  sake. 

(б)  His  special  characteristics  must  be  : 

(1)  Enthusiasm  for  Jesus  Christ. — A personal  devo- 
tion to  Him.  He  cannot  preach  or  lead  men  to  a Master 
whom  he  does  not  himself  know  and  love.  If  he  himself 
believes  in  His  Lord  as  the  One  who  alone  can  interpret 
and  uplift  life  ; if  he  is  with  his  whole  heart  devoted  to 
Him  and  living  in  His  strength,  making  everything  else 
secondary,  he  will  inevitably  bring  others  to  believe  in 
Him  too. 

(2)  Enthusiasm  for  men. — A priest  has  no  right  to 
be  a man  of  narrow  prejudices  and  hold  aloof  from  his 
fellows.  Kich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and 
young,  interesting  and  uninteresting,  the  good  and  the 
l)ad— even  those  whom  the  world  looks  on  as  ‘ lost,’  must 
appeal  to  the  man  who  has  to  do  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  has  to  represent  to  the  world  His  infinite  pity. 

(c)  These  characteristics  will  involve : 
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(1)  A life  of  prayer. — The  curse  of  the  average 
parish  priest  at  the  present  day  is  fuss,  worry,  overwork, 
routine.  Many  a good  man  wastes  his  powers  by  living 
entirely  at  the  circumference,  not  at  the  centre  ; by  not 
first  ‘ taking  root  downwards  ’ that  he  may  ‘ bear  fruit 
upwards.’  The  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
cares,  haste,  and  frantic  rush,  has  entered  into  religious 
work.  Many  forget  that  in  its  subject-matter  religious 
work  may  become  quite  as  secular  and  unspiritual  as 
any  other.  Many  a man  when  he  is  obliged  to  do  less, 
finds  that  he  gets  through  more,  because  what  he  under- 
takes he  does  better,  having  time  to  remember  that  the 
work  is  God’s  and  not  his  own.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  remember  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  on  ‘ Quiet  Work,’ 
which  so  well  expresses  this. 

The  priest  then,  however  busy  his  life  may  be,  must 
be  ‘ diligent  in  prayer  and  in  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  a knowledge  of  the  same  ’ 
(‘  Ordering  of  Priests  ’).  He  will  make  a point  of  getting 
the  first  part  of  every  day  to  himself  for  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  meditation,  study  (else  how  can  he  teach?), 
and  above  all,  for  celebrating  or  being  present  at  the 
Holy  Eucharist  whenever  it  is  possible.  There  day  by 
day  he  will  gain  strength,  and  lay  himself,  his  people, 
and  his  work  before  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Nor  will 
this  be  all.  He  will  have  his  quiet  intervals  and 
breathing  spaces  through  the  day  for  thought  and 
intercession,  lest  his  true  life  get  stifled  and  choked. 
Anyhow,  without  this  his  words  must  lack  force. 
Many  a man  will  testify  to  the  value  of  the  ‘Day 
Hours  ’ of  the  Church,  with  their  regular  recitation  of 
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the  Psalms  so  dear  to  churchmen  of  all  ages.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  he  will  look  on  an  annual  ‘ retreat  ’ as  an 
essential,  recognising  more  and  more  as  years  go  on  the 
importance  of  getting  away,  if  possible,  now  and  then, 
even  at  the  cost  of  some  apparent  loss  to  the  work 
itself,  that  he  may  in  silence  and  stillness  regain  ‘ tone,’ 
refresh  himself  for  the  battle,  and  come  hack  to  his 
people  with  a keen  sense  that  he  has  indeed  a message 
to  deliver,  something  to  give  them — 

Then  with  a rush  the  intolerable  craving 

Shivers  throughout  me  like  a trumpet-call, — 

Oh  to  save  these ! to  perish  for  their  saving, 

Die  for  their  hfe,  be  offered  for  them  all ! ^ 

(2)  A life  of  human  sympathy. — He  cannot  influence 
men  if  he  is  not  in  touch  with  them,  any  more  than 
he  can  do  God’s  work  if  he  is  not  in  touch  with  God. 
So  he  will  be  human.  ‘ Never  forget  that  you  are 
human,’  was  the  advice  given  by  an  old  schoolmaster 
of  mine  to  one  about  to  be  ordained.  And  he  will  culti- 
vate and  pray  for  sympathy — the  power  to  enter  into 
the  lives  of  others,  to  be  interested  in  their  interests. 
But  he  will  take  care  that  his  sympathy  is  manly. 
A priest  is  of  necessity  thrown  much  into  contact 
with  women.  Let  him  guard  against  possible  ill- 
consequences  ; let  him  dread  lest  he  become  feeble,  self- 
pitying,  effeminate,  or  dilettante.  He  must  recollect 
that  true  sympathy  involves  of  necessity  self-sacrifice. 
He  must  take  care  that  his  manner  of  living  is  simple. 
If  God  calls  him  to  the  married  life,  he  will  see 
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that  there  is  nothing  manifestly  mifittmg  or  imedifying 
in  the  ways  of  his  household.  Perhaps  it  is  not  alto- 
gether amiss  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  unworld- 
liness to  suggest  that  there  is  a certain  unfitness  in 
the  fashionable  wedding  of  a priest  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  photograph  in  a Society  paper.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  vocation  is  to  lead  a single  life  for  God’s 
glory,  he  will  let  his  surroimdings  be  as  simple  as  may 
be.  All  priests  are  not  called  to  lead  an  exceptionally 
ascetic  life,  but  all  are  called  to  a life  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  incompatible  with  luxury  or  self-indulgence. 
Few  men  in  a poor  parish  may  be  able  to  live  just  the 
life  their  people  do,  but  at  least  there  need  be  no  glaring 
and  obvious  contrasts.  There  will  also  be  recognised 
the  need  of  a certain  ‘ fitness  ’ in  manner  and  appear- 
ance ; remembering  those  words  ‘ let  no  man  despise 
thee,’  guarding  against  any  needless  shabbiness  or 
untidiness,  or,  on  the  other  side,  against  aping  the 
manner  and  appearance  of  a cavalry  officer. 

In  these  days  of  luxury  and  worldliness  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  plea  for  greater  simplicity  of  life,  and 
to  urge  that  the  clergy  should  set  the  example  of  plain 
living,  refusing  to  follow  fashions  and  customs  which 
are  essentially  worldly.  And  in  doing  this  the  priest 
will  be  greatly  helped  by  himself  loyally  observing  and 
teaching  his  people  to  observe  the  days  of  fasting  and 
abstinence  enjoined  by  the  Prayer  Book.  In  how  small 
a proportion  of  our  churches  does  one  hear  notice  given 
of  them  ! The  Prayer  Book  orders  that  the  curate  shall 
‘ declare  unto  the  people  what  Holy  Days  or  Fasting 
Days  in  the  week  followmg  are  to  be  observed.’  We 
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often  hear  the  Holy  Days  given  out,  but  seldom  the 
Fast  Days.  Can  it  be  because  the  clergy  are  not  them- 
selves strict  in  observmg  Fasts  ? There  has  been  a great 
revival  of  the  observance  of  festivals  in  our  own  day, 
but  there  is  not  the  severity  of  life  that  there  was 
amongst  the  early  Tractarians.  Sunday  is  fairly  well 
observed  ; Friday  is  not.  Flowers  and  ceremonial  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  severity  and  discipline  of  life 
which  are  a necessary  condition  of  the  reality  and  per- 
manence of  any  religious  movement. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  subject  of  study  as 
bearing  upon  the  priest’s  inner  life,  and  his  relation  to 
his  fellow  men.  Much  nowadays  is  expected  of  the 
clergy  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  and  rightly  so.  And 
indeed  we  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  wish  us  to  be 
on  a level  with  modern  thought.  But,  while  fully  recog- 
nising that  we  often  fail  grievously  by  giving  too  little 
time  to  reading,  it  is  only  fair  to  expect  the  laity  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  all  intellectual  giants,  and 
that  by  the  time  we  have  done  the  parish  work  which 
has  to  be  done,  and  met  all  the  multifarious  claims 
made  on  the  clergy  nowadays,  there  is  not  as  much  tihie 
as  we  should  wish  left  for  deep  reading,  which  must  at 
least  include  study  of  the  Bible,  dogmatic  theology  and 
moral  theology  (for  we  are  expected  to  be  able  to  decide  the 
deepest  and  most  difficult  questions  of  morals  and  casu- 
istry). There  is  little  time  left  in  which  to  keep  abreast  of 
modern  criticism  and  research.  We  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
thankful  that  a high  standard  is  demanded,  but  we  ask 
the  laity  to  remember  that  we  have  our  limitations. 
And  the  laity,  in  turn,  have  a right  to  demand  that  we 
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should  recognise  this  fact  and  refrain  from  holding 
forth  upon  questions  about  which  we  can  have  only  a 
superficial  knowledge.  Much  may  be  done  on  the  intel- 
lectual side  during  the  time  of  a man’s  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  but  that  can  only  be  a starting-point  for 
the  ever-deepening  and  widening  knowledge,  which  we 
must  acquire  as  life  goes  on. 

The  course  of  preparation  required  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  I am  asked  to  deal  with  in  this  paper ; it  is 
obvious  that  both  laity  and  clergy  alike  may  well  demand 
that  specific  training  shall  be  given  to  those  whose  life’s 
work  is  to  be  of  such  a critical  and  difficult  nature.  For 
what  is  the  usual  course?  In  many  cases  those  who 
are  to  deal  with  the  most  difficult  and  subtle  questions 
which  can  affect  human  life,  who  are  to  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  soul  and  the 
foulest  aspects  of  sin,  have  no  more  than  the  ordmary 
public-school  and  university  education  to  fit  them  for 
the  task.  I ask  any  man  who  knows  what  public  schools 
and  universities  are,  if  this  is  for  the  majority  of  men  a 
sufficient  training.  There  are  certainly  some,  possibly 
many,  for  whom  nothing  better  can  be  conceived.  They 
have  peculiarly  strong  characters,  have  been  wonderfully 
preserved  from  tainting  influences,  have  imbibed  the 
truth  from  childhood.  But  there  are  others  who  are 
quite'  differently  constituted,  whose  character  is  very 
different,  and  whose  opportunities  have  been  far  fewer. 
For  these  some  specific  trainmg  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
if  they  are  to  be  saved  from  miserably  mistaking  their 
vocation,  or  wrecking  their  own  lives  and  those  of  others. 
Happily  in  our  own  day,  the  foundation  of  such  a 
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training  is  provided  by  our  theological  colleges,  some  of 
which  are  doing  an  admirable  work,  and  in  which  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  needs  of  the  students  are 
specially  provided  for.  In  colleges  where  only  graduates 
are  received  the  normal  course  is  one  year.  There  are 
others  open  to  non-university  men  ; these  usually  keep 
their  students  for  two  years  or  longer.  That  there 
should  be  such  colleges  is  something  for  which  we  may 
indeed  be  thankful.  But  some  of  us  wish  that  the 
system  could  be  even  further  extended,  and  more  oppor- 
tunities given  to  men  of  ability,  who  have  passed  through 
the  universities,  for  a longer  period  of  special  study  than 
the  ordinary  theological  college  supplies.  Something  is 
already  done  at  Oxford  by  the  Liddon  Studentships, 
which  meet  this  very  need  and  should  do  much  to  raise 
the  intellectual  tone  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 
However  searching  a bishop’s  examination  may  be,  it 
cannot  give  that  training  of  character  and  discipline  of 
the  inner  life  which  we  have  a right  to  expect  in  those 
whose  vocation  is  of  so  high  a nature. 

II.  His  Aims 

These  may  be  briefly  stated  : 

(1)  Broadly  speaking,  the  priest  should  have  one 
ruling  aim,  viz.  the  glory  of  God — he  has  to  be  ever 
keeping  that  in  view,  lest  lower  motives  creep  in. 

So  then,  his  desire  is  to  win  souls  for  God ; and  if  he 
is  a true  man  he  will  not  care  unduly  about  success,  he 
will  simply  try  to  do  his  duty  and  use  to  the  utmost  the 
gifts  that  God  has  given  him,  leaving  results  in  God’s 
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hands.  He  knows  that  success  is  safe  only  when  it  has 
not  been  sought. 

He  will  care  little  about  what  people  call  ‘ getting  on 
in  the  Church.’  He  will  have  the  utmost  "dread  of 
himself  applymg  for  livings  or  ‘ promotion.’  He  knows 
that  real  influence  depends  little  on  a man’s  outward 
position.  He  will  not  despise  such  position  or  underrate 
its  value,  if  God  calls  him  to  it,  but  if  God  wills  him  to 
serve  in  humbler  paths  he  will  be  quite  content.  Many 
of  us  feel  that  untold  harm  is  done  by  the  clergy  seeking 
for  comfortable  berths,  and  considering  worldly  advance- 
ment rather  than  God’s  call  to  work  for  Him.  The  laity 
too  often  encourage  them  in  this. 

(2)  He  remembers  that  he  is  called  to  the  ‘ office  and 
work  of  a priest  in  the  Church  of  God,'  so  that  all  the 
interests  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  not  merely  of  the 
particular  part  in  which  he  is  called  to  work,  are  his. 
The  more  he  loves  his  Master,  the  more  he  will  feel 
keenly  every  wrong  done  to  ‘ the  Church,  which  is  His 
Body,’  the  more  he  will  long  and  pray  for  her  growth 
and  expansion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  recognises 
that  he  is  best  promoting  that  growth  by  concentrating 
his  energies  mainly  on  his  own  parish — by  devoting 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  people  entrusted  to  him. 

"While,  then,  he  interests  himself  and  takes  his  share 
in  wider  Churclv  matters  so  far  as  he  is  able,  he  devotes 
himself  primarily  to  improving  the  condition  of  his  own 
parish.  He  finds  there  much  sin  and  gi-eat  indifference. 
And  his  aim,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  ‘ Ordermg  of 
Priests,’  is  ‘ to  bring  all  that  are  or  shall  be  committed  to 
his  care  ’ to  that  ripeness  and  perfectness  of  age  in 
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Christ  that  there  be  no  place  left  either  for  error  in 
religion  or  for  viciousness  in  life. 

(3)  This  is  his  aim.  His  desire  will  be  to  create  an 
atmosphere,  to  make  his  people  love  their  Church  and 
their  religion,  to  promote  a sense  of  religious  esprit  de 
corps — a kind  of  parochial  family  life. 

He  will  set  himself  to  teach  his  people  by  word  and 
deed,  if  he  realises  his  responsibility.  He  has  to  give 
his  people  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  he  knows  that  he  has 
no  right  to  expect  to  win  them  to  God  if  he  gives  them 
anythmg  less  than  this.  Indeed,  he  cannot  give  them 
less  because  he  is  a trustee,  and  can  neither  diminish 
nor  add  to  the  message.  It  is  in  no  sense  his  own,  so 
he  cannot  pick  or  choose  what  he  will  teach.  But  he 
will  have  more  than  mere  teachuig  in  view.  His  desire 
is  to  draw  his  people  into  living  union  with  their  Father, 
through  God  Incarnate.  He  will  aim  therefore  at  bring- 
ing them  to  a real  sense  of  sin,  deep  penitence  and  true 
pardon,  faithfully  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
grace  which  God  has  provided  in  His  Church,  uniting 
them  to  Him  in  holy  baptism,  and  then  going  on  to 
offer  all  the  varied  sacramental  helps  which  God  pro- 
vides. His  aim  is  to  labour  on  ‘ till  Christ  be  formed 
in  them.’ 

And  there  is  much  more  to  he  taught  besides  all  this 
— ‘ all  those  things,’  as  the  Baptism  Service  says,  ‘ which 
a Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul’s  health.’ 
How  low  a conception  {e.g.)  most  of  our  people  have  of 
marriage ; how  little  realisation  of  the  true  meaning  of 
sickness  and  how  to  use  it,  of  the  miutterable  import- 
ance of  death ; how  little  idea  of  the  most  elementary 
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principles  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  inner  meaning 
of  the  ten  Commandments  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

III.  His  Methods 

A true  priest  will  thank  God  for  every  effort  he  sees 
in  the  world  around  him  to  brighten  men’s  lives  and 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  live  more  nobly  and  fully 
than  at  present.  So  he  will  encourage,  where  he  can 
wisely  and  rightly  do  so,  every  philanthropic  effort 
to  amuse  and  uplift  those  whose  lives  are  dreary  and 
colourless.  But  he  will  never  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  these  things  can  he  substitutes  for 
religion.  They  are  bridges,  spanning  the  gap,  making 
it  easier  for  people  to  respond  to  higher  things,  and  he 
values  them  accordingl3^  As  time  and  opportunity  per- 
mit, he  will  endeavour  to  provide  football,  cricket,  gym- 
nastics, and  all  kinds  of  manly  exercises,  concerts,  and 
entertainments  for  his  people.  But  recognising  their 
true  place,  he  will  consider  them  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance. He  knows  that  the  really  crucial  matter  is 
change  of  a man’s  character,  not  of  his  externals ; for 
if  once  you  change  the  inner  man,  external  things  will 
soon  improve ; while  however  much  you  may  clean  him 
and  give  him  air,  breathmg  space  and  entertainment, 
these  things  will  not  make  him  a religious  man  or 
change  him  inwardly.  The  priest  will  trust  to  spiritual 
means  as  his  real  engines.  If  therefore  he  is  able  to  do 
but  little  himself,  or  get  but  little  help  in  providing  as 
much  recreation  as  he  would  wish  for  his  poor  folk,  he 
will  not  think  all  is  lost ! 
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And  so  with  all  social  work.  He  will,  if  he  is  wise, 
try  to  know  what  is  going  on,  what  others  are  doing, 
saying,  and  thinking  about  the  social  questions  which 
touch  his  people.  If  it  is  his  forte,  and  he  has  time,  he 
will  in  all  probability  take  his  share  in  the  discussion 
and  the  practical  working  of  such  questions.  But  none 
the  less  they  will  be  secondary  ; and  if  his  time  runs 
short,  it  will  be  to  the  less  visible  and  less  showy  work 
that  his  best  efforts  will  be  given.  In  this,  as  in  all 
their  work,  the  clergy  must  associate  their  people  with 
themselves,  giving  them  as  much  to  do  as  possible. 
There  are  many  bits  of  Church  work  that  the  laity  can 
do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  clergy. 

And  here  one  word  about  meetings.  Many  a town 
priest  groans  under  the  impossibility  of  keeping  level 
with  his  parochial  work  and  at  the  same  time  attending 
the  important  public  meetings  which  seem  to  demand 
his  presence  and  interest.  Here  again  the  same  rule 
will  apply  ; we  must  act  according  to  our  capabili- 
ties—the  man  who  is  ‘good  at  meetings’  giving  a 
larger  share  of  his  time  to  what  is  somewhat  vulgarly 
called  ‘ platform  work  ’ ; the  man  who  knows  that  he  is 
‘ of  no  use  at  a meeting,’  who  never  can  see  in  a moment 
the  point  of  what  is  going  on,  who  is  not  quick  in 
debate,  who  cannot  move  the  right  resolution  at  the 
‘psychological  moment,’  staying  at  home  to  look  after 
his  parish  and  instruct  his  people. 

I am  not  saying  that  the  man  who  believes  it  his 
duty  to  throw  himself  into  social  questions,  or  appear 
much  at  meetings,  is  not  as  spiritually  minded,  or  is  not 
doing  as  much  spiritual  work  as  the  man  who  is  nearly 
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always  in  his  parish,  I am  only  pleading  that  men 
shall  be  allowed  to  follow  their  bent,  but  that,  whatever 
it  may  happen  to  be,  they  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
external  work  is  weak,  while  the  work  which  is  inward 
and  spiritual,  is  strong  and  permanent. 

To  turn  to  some  few  specific  points  in  regard  to 
methods : 

(1)  Prayer. — Intercession  is  the  very  kernel  of 
our  work.  We  may  often  do  more  in  twenty  minutes  on 
our  knees  than  in  many  hours  of  movmg  about.  And 
the  man  who  believes  this,  will  not  only  himself  give 
time  to  deliberate  and  systematic  intercession,  but  he 
will  teach  his  people  to  pray.  He  will  point  out  to  the 
sick,  especially  to  the  chronic  invalids,  how  they  on 
their  sick  beds  may  imitate  oiu’  Lord  as,  nailed  to  His 
Cross,  He  interceded  for  others.  He  will  probably 
supply  them  with  some  simple  forms  in  large  print,  and 
occasionally  give  them  the  names  of  other  sick  or 
troubled  persons  to  pray  for  day  by  day ; and  he  will 
teach  the  value  of  united  intercession.  ‘ If  two  of  you 
shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  ye  shall 
ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  My  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.’  With  such  words  as  these  in  mind  he  will  have 
simple  ‘ intercession  services  ’ or  ‘ prayer  meetings,’  at 
which  all  the  various  needs  and  good  works  of  the  parish, 
or  the  wider  needs  of  the  country,  are  mentioned  and 
prayed  for.  The  congregation  will  be  taught  to  write 
down  subjects  for  which  they  desire  prayer,  and  send 
them,  that  they  may  be  used  at  this  service.  Such  simple 
functions,  at  which  the  slow  and  deliberate  reading  out 
of  each  of  the  intercessions,  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  or 
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suitable  Collects  gathering  up  every  group  of  similar 
petitions,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  as  I know  by  long 
experience,  in  the  life  of  a parish,  and  the  people  learn 
to  care  about  it  very  much.  It  may  well  be  held  on 
one  evening  in  each  week. 

But  most  of  all  the  priest  believes  m the  power  of 
the  pleading  at  the  Altar  on  earth,  in  union  with  the 
continual  presentation  of  the  One  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
which  is  for  ever  going  on  in  heaven.  So  he  gives  his 
people  every  opportunity  of  being  present,  and  suggests 
to  them  day  by  day  subjects  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving which  they  may  unite  in  there  presenting  before 
God. 

(2)  Methods  of  teaching. — We  have  already  seen 
how  important  a place  teaching  holds  in  the  priest’s 
scheme  of  action.  How,  then,  will  he  try  to  put  it  into 
practice  ? 

(a)  Of  course  he  must  preach.  And  of  this  wide 
subject  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  he  will  en- 
deavour to  the  utmost  to  make  his  sermons  something 
more  than  exhortations.  He  does  not  much  believe  in 
merely  telling  people  to  ‘ be  good  ’ ; he  knows  he  must 
give  them  a substratum  of  faith  to  build  on,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  get  some  teaching  into  his  sermons.  But  he 
will  be  constantly  guarding  against  their  becoming  pon- 
derous, lengthy,  or  dull,  and  will  beyond  all  things 
‘ pray  that  he  may  interpret,’  that  he  may  make  what 
he  says  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest.  He 
will  be  careful  to  vary  the  subjects  of  his  sermons. 
At  one  time  he  will  deal  thoroughly  with  some  one 
doctrine,  at  another  with  some  moral  question ; now 
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on  some  point  of  personal  religion,  now  on  matters 
bearing  on  the  corporate  life  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Sometimes  he  will  expound  a chapter  or  a book  of  the 
Bible  at  length  ; he  will  often  ‘ talk  ’ to  his  people  rather 
than  preach,  using  familiar  language  and  homely  illus- 
tration, while  he  carefully  avoids  what  may  be  ‘ slangy  ’ 
or  lowering  to  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  He  will  aim 
at  absolute  faithfulness,  remembering  that  he  has  not  to 
ask  what  his  people  like,  but  to  give  them  the  ‘ whole 
counsel  of  God.’  But  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  pour  truth  into  unwilling  ears,  and 
that,  if  he  would  be  listened  to,  he  must  do  his  utmost  to 
be  en  rapport  with  those  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  None 
but  the  preacher  knows  what  a subtle  ‘ telepathy  ’ there 
may  be,  or  may  fail  to  be,  between  him  and  his  con- 
gregation ; how  they  may  by  their  sympathy  draw  out 
everjdhing  he  has  in  him,  or  by  their  lack  of  response 
chill  every  word  before  it  rises  to  his  lips.  A dull 
preacher  is  often  the  direct  result  of  a dull  congregation. 

(b)  He  believes  in  classes — sometimes  small,  some- 
times large ; sometimes  in  church,  sometimes  in  a room. 
And  he  will  divide  those  whom  he  wishes  to  teach  according 
to  their  needs  and  capacities.  He  will  have  classes  for  the 
unconfirmed  and  for  communicants,  for  young  and  for  old. 

(c)  More  perhaps  than  anything  else,  he  will  devote 
himself  to  the  children.  He  will  teach  I'egularly  and 
systematically  in  his  day  school.  How  grievous  it  is 
that  the  Church  in  England  should  be  able  to  boast,  and 
boast  justly,  of  all  she  has  done  for  education  in  the 
past  (before  the  State  thought  of  taking  up  the  subject), 
and  yet  how  little  she  has  to  show  for  it  in  the  way  of 
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religious  results  ! What  have  we  been  really  doing  in 
the  way  of  teaching  Catholic  Faith  and  practice  in  our 
schools  ? What  have  we  done  with  our  opportunities  ? 
It  is  a good  plan  to  have  some  scheme  of  simple  lessons 
on  the  great  central  verities,  to  let  them  be  gone  through 
in  the  schools  again  and  again,  and  so  carefully  learnt 
by  each  child,  that  there  shall  be  no  chance  of  any  single 
one  leaving  the  school  without  knowing  them.  And 
the  parish  priest,  who  is  wise,  will  not  despise  Sunday 
schools.  He  knows  they  may  be  worked  on  very  wrong 
lines,  that  he  may  make  Sunday  wearisome  instead  of 
joyous,  that  the  hours  are  often  much  too  long,  that  the 
‘ teachers  ’ often  have  no  gift  of  teaching  at  all,  and 
not  even  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  what  they 
have  to  impart.  But  he  recognises  that  at  the  present 
day  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  them,  that  no 
channel  by  which  religious  teaching  can  be  imparted 
may  he  despised,  that  there  are  many  children  in  towns 
who  do  not  attend  Church  day  schools,  who  yet  will  be 
sent  to  Sunday  schools.  Therefore  he  does  his  best  to 
instruct  his  teachers,  to  get  quietness  and  discipline,  and 
generally  to  make  these  schools  as  effective  as  may  be. 
But  I believe  that  if  once  he  has  learnt  the  value  of  the 
St.  Sulpice  method  of  catechising  he  will  look  to  that  as 
the  greatest  engine  he  can  have  for  building  up  his 
children  in  the  faith.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enter 
into  its  advantages  in  detail ; but  I should  advise  any 
parish  priest  who  has  not  tried  it,  and  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  his  existing  children’s  service,  to  study  the 
method,  or,  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  to  watch  it  where 
it  is  in  use. 
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(d)  But  above  sermons  and  instruction  of  every 
kind  the  priest  who  really  wants  to  build  up  his 
people  on  a solid  foundation  will  devote  himself  to  that 
most  laborious  but  profitable  work,  the  instruction  of 
individuals.  For  what  is  our  aim  ? It  is  to  leave, 
when  God  calls  us  away  from  our  parishes,  something 
that  will  stand,  somethmg  that  will  be  independent  of  our 
personal  presence.  The  size  of  our  congregation  matters 
little.  A congregation  may  vanish  like  a cloud  when  a 
popular  preacher  leaves.  A nucleus  of  this  kind,  a body 
of  faithful  people,  can  only  be  built  up  by  individual 
care.  After  all,  it  was  our  Lord’s  own  method.  He 
never  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  attend  to  individuals 
— to  Nicodemus,  to  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  to  Zaccheus, 
and  to  the  Apostles — privately.  And  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
‘ warning  every  man  and  instructing  every  man  in  all 
wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jesus.’  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  narrow-necked  bottles  ; 
they  are  sooner  filled,  not  by  emptying  a bucket  of  water 
over  them  collectively,  but  by  pouring  a little  into  each 
singly. 

(3)  Visiting. — There  is  an  old  saying — ‘A  house- 
going parson  makes  a church-going  people  ’ — and  I am 
sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  believe  it.  Nothmg  can 
really  take  the  place  of  visiting.  There  doubtless  are 
comitries  where  the  people  know  what  the  Church  can 
do  for  them,  and  will  come  to  the  clergy  ; but  in  our  case 
the  mountain  obviously  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  and 
Mahomet  therefore  must  go  to  the  mountain.  The 
parish  priest  then  has  (to  quote  again  the  Ordination 
Service)  to  use  both  public  and  private  monitions  and 
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exhortations,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole  within 
his  cure.  How  can  he  otherwise  get  to  know  his  people, 
or  learn  what  their  use  and  needs  are  ? How  can  he  other- 
wise expect  them  to  trust  him  so  that  they  shall  treat 
him  as  a friend  and  confidant  ? He  will  make  the  most 
of  what  may  be  called  ‘ family  festivals  ’ —and  try  to 
remember  his  people’s  birthdays  or  wedding-days,  help- 
ing them  to  use  such  occasions  as  fresh  starting-points. 
He  will  use  the  anniversary  of  a death  or  of  some  great 
sorrow  as  an  opportunity  for  a visit. 

I know  quite  well  that  to  some  it  seems  waste  of  time 
just  to  go  and  ‘ make  friends  ’ ; that  a visit  in  which  there 
is  no  ‘ religious  conversation  ’ seems  a lost  opportunity. 
I cannot  think  it ; I cannot  believe  that  any  effort  to 
know  our  people  better,  or  to  get  on  such  terms  with 
them  that  when  sickness  or  trouble  comes  they  shall 
naturally  send  for  us,  and  be  willing  to  listen  to  what 
we  say,  is  wasted.  Nor  can  I believe  that  ‘religious 
talk’  which  is  forced  and  unnatural  can  do  anyone 
good ; it  is  a severing  of  the  secular  and  religious  which 
is  based  on  a false  principle,  and  it  contains  in  it  hateful 
possibilities  of  cant. 

And  the  parish  priest  will  not  think  that  it  is  his 
duty  only  to  get  to  know  the  poorer  and  uneducated 
part  of  his  j)opulation.  Eich  and  well-to-do  people  have 
souls  as  well  as  the  poor,  although  they  may  be,  and 
are,  harder  to  get  at ; and  the  servants  in  large  houses 
have  souls,  though  they  are  even  less  easy  to  approach 
than  their  masters  and  mistresses.  But  here  ideas  fail 
me ; it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  work  in  a rich 
parish,  and  I can  only  admire  at  a distance  the  courage 
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of  men  who  manage,  as  many  do,  to  get  into  touch 
with  those  whose  surroundings,  while  in  many  ways 
favourable  as  giving  leisure,  make  them  very  difficult 
of  access. 

(4)  He  will  be  accessible  himself.  None  but  the 
clergy  know  the  difficulties  of  the  clergy,  and  there  are 
times  when  to  some  of  us  a desert  island  would  be  bliss  ! 
But  a priest  must  never  forget  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
his  people,  and  if  they  come  to  him  with  their  difficulties 
or  their  troubles  he  must  only  be  thankful,  and  put 
himself  at  their  disposal.  His  doors,  therefore,  will 
be  open,  and  he  will  be  easy  of  approach.  He  will  en- 
deavour to  have  his  quiet  times  ; to  guard  certain  hours, 
especially  in  the  morning.  But  he  knows  that  people 
are  shy,  especially  when  they  want  to  talk  about  their 
spiritual  affairs,  or  to  unburden  themselves  ; so  he  will 
see  that  his  servants  do  not  make  it  difficult  for  people 
to  find  him.  He  remembers  the  }'Oung  squire  in  ‘ Adam 
Bede,’  whose  life  would  have  been  changed  if  only  he 
had  fomid  the  parson  that  morning  more  accessible  and 
less  deeply  interested  in  domestic  amenities.  Above  all, 
he  will  make  a point  of  having  his  fixed  hours  for  being 
in  church  to  hear  confessions.  He  remembers  the 
Irish  Canon  of  1634,  which  says  that  ‘ the  minister  of 
every  parish,  and  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
some  principal  mmister  of  the  church,  shall  the  after- 
noon before  the  said  administration  [of  the  Holy 
Communion]  give  warning  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  or 
otherwise,  that  if  any  have  any  scruple  of  conscience,  or 
desire  the  special  ministry  of  reconciliation,  he  may 
afford  it  to  those  that  need  it.’  Knowing  as  he  does, 
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from  his  own  experience,  that  if  a man  has  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  making  an  appointment,  and  then  being 
ushered  by  a domestic  into  a study,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  the  necessary  moral  effort  at  all,  he  makes  it  as 
easy  as  he  possibly  can  for  people  to  find  him.  And  I 
would  emphasise  the  importance  of  his  being  in  church, 
and  not  in  the  vestry.  Much  of  the  objection  in  our 
own  day  to  confession  has  arisen  from  its  being  spoken 
of  with  bated  breath,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be 
ashamed  of ; from  its  being  hidden  away  in  corners,  as 
if  a positive  effort  were  being  made  to  create  scandals. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  encourage  people  to  talk  or 
gossip  about  it ; it  is  too  serious  for  that,  too  penitential 
an  ordinance.  But  we  must  recognise  it  as  the  Prayer 
Book  does,  as  an  ordinary  part  of  the  Church’s  system 
and  practice,  and  offer  it  without  even  the  least  appear- 
ance of  concealment. 

IV.  His  Church 

No  priest,  to  whatever  class  his  people  belong,  can 
fail  to  have  before  him  some  ideal  in  the  matter  of  his 
services  and  the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to  conduct 
them.  With  regard  to  this  matter,  no  doubt  many  of 
us  will  differ ; for  myself,  I can  only  say  what  my  own 
ideal  is. 

I want  to  teach  my  people  to  love  their  church.  I 
know  I cannot  do  that  by  keeping  it  closed  from  one 
week’s  end  to  another.  So  it  is  left  open  all  day,  and 
made  to  look  as  homely  and  bright  as  possible.  Pictures 
do  much  to  brighten  a church,  or  colour  on  the 
walls;  a rood-screen  with  its  figures  is  invaluable.  I 
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remember  an  old  woman,  who  could  not  read  a word, 
gaining  an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Passion  from  the  pictures  of  the  ‘ Stations  of  the  Cross  ’ ; 
and  another,  who  was  m similar  case,  being  literally  con- 
verted by  the  Sacred  Figure  on  the  rood.  She  came  day 
after  day  to  say  her  prayers  beneath  it,  and  was  led  to 
truest  penitence.  As  the  Homily  says,  pictures  are  the 
‘ kindlers  and  stirrers  of  devotion  ’ ; and  can  we,  especially 
when  our  people  have  so  little  realisation  of  Scripture 
scenes,  afford  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  ? Then, 
too,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  chapels  and  quiet 
corners  where  people  can  pray  quietly  with  some  sense 
of  snugness  and  cosiness.  Again,  no  sensible  man  will 
underrate  the  value  of  comfortable  chairs  or  seats  and 
kneeling  arrangements.  To  turn  to  the  services  them- 
selves. The  clergyman  who  is  loyal  to  his  Prayer  Book 
will  do  his  utmost  to  render  them  in  the  most  dignified 
and  attractive  way  possible.  He  will  recognise  that  the 
average  Englishman  has  no  dislike  to  a dignified  and 
stately  ceremonial,  although  as  a rule  he  abhors  whatever 
savours  of  fuss  and  effeminacy  ; so  he  will  act  on  the 
principle  that  the  ‘ ornaments  rubric  ’ is  a reality,  and 
will  restore  whatever  accessories  of  worship  he  finds  to 
be  in  accord  with  it.  He  makes  no  mystery  of  this 
ceremonial.  He  knows  that  people  often  only  want  to 
understand  things  ; for  instance,  they  often  dislike  lighted 
candles  only  because  they  do  not  know  how  many 
they  may  find  on  the  altar  next  Sunday  ; so  he  tells  them 
the  meaning  of  the  things  which  are  done,  lets  them 
into  all  his  secrets,  and  explains  everything  he  does. 
People  only  want  to  know  that  their  pastor  is  an  honest 
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man,  and  that  he  is  acting  on  principle  ; that  he  is  not  a 
‘Jesuit  in  disguise’  or  a mere  lover  of  what  is  outwardly 
attractive.  While  making  a point  of  having  morning  and 
evening  prayer  said  or  sung  with  all  due  dignity,  he  will 
make  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  central  act  of  worship,  and 
honour  it  in  every  way,  taking  care  that  by  external 
beauty,  by  the  character  of  the  music,  and  in  all  other 
ways  possible,  it  is  unmistakably  the  central  act  of 
Sunday  and  Holy  Day  worship.  He  will  always  be 
careful  that  the  services  shall  be  audible,  and  the 
music  of  such  a kind  as  shall  tend  to  edification.  He  will 
dread  extremely  being  at  the  mercy  of  his  choir,  and  will 
aim  at  being  wholesomely  independent  of  it,  looking 
upon  it  mainly  as  a means  of  leading  the  congregation 
and  encouraging  them  to  sing.  The  most  congrega- 
tional service  at  which  I have  ever  been  present,  is 
in  a church  where  there  is  no  choir  at  all,  and  where 
all  the  people  sing  with  a precision  and  quiet  vigour 
which  is  most  inspirituig.  While  we  give  the  services 
of  the  Prayer  Book  the  position  which  belongs  to  them 
alone,  we  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  by  no  means  despise 
‘ additional  services,’  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowa- 
days and  by  which  we  may  foster  the  devotion  of  our 
people,  thus  filling  gaps  which  undoubtedly  the  Prayer 
Book,  however  carefully  rendered,  leaves  unfilled.  For 
such,  no  ‘ Act  of  Uniformity  ’ provides.  In  all  such 
matters  we  shall  work  in  a spirit  of  loyal  obedience  to 
the  Bishop,  anxious  always  to  give  canonical  obedience, 
following  his  ‘godly  admonitions,’  ready  to  take  his 
fatherly  advice  and  to  treat  his  opinions  with  the  utmost 
respect.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  even 
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a Bishop  has  no  right  to  make  requirements  which  rest 
merely  upon  his  own  individual  opinion,  but  is  himself 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  must  act 
constitutionally.  If  a parish  is  a very  poor  one,  it  is 
good  to  provide  in  mission  chapels  or  similar  buildings 
the  homely  and  entirely  informal  services  which  the  very 
uneducated  need. 

In  much  of  his  work  and  efforts  the  man  who  has 
a true  love  for  his  people,  will  keep  before  him  the 
need  of  fostering  what  may  be  called  a ‘ family  spirit  ’ 
among  them.  He  will  take  opportunities,  as  far  as 
other  engagements  permit,  of  mixing  socially  with  the 
laity,*  c.g.,  he  will  try  to  get  the  chance  of  a friendly 
w'ord  as  people  go  in  or  out  of  church.  It  is  true  that 
the  clergy  are  often  unintentionally  guilty  of  a certain 
stiffness  and  lack  of  geniality,  and  that  in  consequence 
people  are  chilled,  when  they  might  easily  be  attracted. 
We  are  told  that  the  Church  has  but  little  hold  on  the 
great  middle  class ; may  not  this  fault  have  something 
to  do  with  it  ? Possibly,  if  we  were  more  ready  to  ‘ hob- 
nob ’ w'ith  our  parishioners  who  belong  to  that  stratum 
of  society,  we  should  more  easily  persuade  them  to  love 
their  church  and  appreciate  wdiat  she  can  do  for  them. 
In  order  to  create  esprit  de  corps  it  is  good  to  bind  to- 
gether the  communicants  by  Guilds  and  Confraternities, 
and  occasionally  to  arrange  for  corporate  services  or 
processions  which  shall  show  people  their  strength,  and 

‘ If  more  than  one  clergyman  is  present,  people  are  often  at  a loss 
to  know  which  of  them  should  be  asked  to  say  grace  or  read  family 
prayers.  One  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  if  present,  takes  precedence 
in  such  a case,  even  of  a bishop.  But  the  right  person  to  do  these 
things  in  his  own  house  is  the  master  of  the  house  himself. 
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foster  a sense  of  unity.  The  priest  may  before  the 
chief  festivals  gather  his  people  together,  if  possible 
on  a Sunday,  to  give  them  simple  instruction  and 
exhortation  about  preparation  for  their  communions. 
He  will  not  allow  them  to  forget  that  the  departed  still 
belong  to  God’s  Family,  but  will  help  them  to  make  the 
Communion  of  Saints  a reality.  He  will  make  much 
of  funerals,  doing  his  best  to  show,  in  every  way  he  can, 
his  care  for  his  people  at  such  a time. 

V.  His  Relation  to  His  Brother  Clergy 

On  his  relation  to  the  laity  I have  already  touched 
incidentally — but  I think  sufficiently — and  I have  sug- 
gested that  his  relation  to  the  members  of  his  own  staff 
should  be  of  an  extremely  brotherly  and  intimate  nature. 
And  I would  say  in  passing  that  I believe  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  time  to  be  the  multiplication  of  bodies 
of  unmarried  clergy  living  together,  with  the  vicar  of 
the  parish  (himself  unmarried)  in  clergy  houses.  There 
is  a strength  and  unanimity  about  this  work  which  there 
cannot  be  about  that  of  clergy  living  separately.  The 
fact  that  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  one  another 
is  an  untold  saving  of  time  and  power.  But  I would 
plead  that  clergy  houses  be  bright  and  cheerful ; that  they 
have,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  private  rooms  of  the  clergy 
are  concerned,  a measure  of  privacy  and  quiet ; and  that 
they  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Moreover,  I would 
enter  my  protest  against  the  principle  of  spreading  the 
clergy  out  thinly.  I know  that  there  are  those  who  think 
that  these  strong  bodies  of  clergy  living  together  ought 
not  to  exist,  when  so  many  parishes  are  undermanned. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  home  work,  as  m foreign 
missions,  strong  centres  are  a necessity ; and  that  m the 
end  they  do  more  to  leaven  the  lump,  than  would  the 
plan  of  scattering  a few  weak  and  unsupported  clergy 
over  the  whole  area.  I protest  against  the  assumption 
that  the  concentration  of  clergy  on  one  spot  is  mere 
selfishness.  Yet  another  serious  reason  for  clergy  living 
together,  where  it  is  possible,  is  that  it  enables  an  incum- 
bent to  give  that  training  to  his  younger  assistant  clergy 
which  they  need.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more 
discouraging  to  a young  deacon,  or  a young  priest  with 
small  experience,  than  to  be  ‘ pitch-forked  ’ mto  a parish 
and  simply  told  to  ‘ do  what  he  can.’  He  wants  help  and 
advice,  which  can  be  much  more  easily  given  when  he 
is  naturally  in  constant  touch  with  his  felloAV-workers. 
Moreover,  the  loneliness  of  a life  in  lodgings  is  to  a young 
man,  especially  if  he  comes  fresh  from  college,  full  of 
discouragements  and  perils.  Common  life,  when  it  can 
be  managed,  is  I believe  invaluable,  as  supplying  the 
fraternal  element  which  must  exist,  if  clergy  are  to 
develop  all  their  powers  and  do  their  best  work. 

Something  ought  to  be  said,  especially  as  questions 
of  etiquette  are  intended  to  be  touched  on  in  these 
papers,  of  the  relation  of  the  clergyman  to  the  clergy 
of  other  parishes : it  need  be  only  a word.  His  great 
wish  will  be  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way.  He 
believes  that  unity  is  strength,  that  ‘ our  unhappy  divi- 
sions ’ are  a cause  of  untold  weakness ; and  he  will  do  all 
he  can,  not  only  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
brethren,  but  to  join  hands  with  them  in  good  works. 
And  (while  never  refusing  a call  which  is  in  any  way 
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urgent)  he  will  be  most  careful  to  recognise  that  to  their 
parishes  he  has  no  right  of  access  without  their  leave. 
Outside  his  own  parish  he  has  no  power  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  or  to  address  congregations.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  he  will  always  obtain  first  the  leave  of 
the  parish  priest.  If  people  from  other  parishes  come  to 
him  and  ask  for  help  or  instruction  he  cannot  refuse  it, 
though  he  will  often  refer  them  back  to  their  own  clergy, 
but  he  will  most  carefully  avoid  any  sort  of  attempt  to 
work  outside  his  own  borders.  And  whenever  oppor- 
tmiities  offer  of  meeting  his  brother  clergy  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  bishop  or  rural  dean,  he  will  treat  such 
an  opportunity  as  somethmg  more  than  an  ordinary 
invitation  or  a matter  of  courtesy,  for  it  has  a moral 
claim  upon  him,  and  he  will  therefore  make  a point, 
unless  he  is  really  hindered,  of  responding. 

To  sum  up  a paper  which  is  already  too  long.  The 
ideal  priest  is  the  man  whose  own  inner  life  is  one  of 
unbroken  union  with  his  Master,  and  who  is  himself 
using  all  that  he  bids  others  use,  striving  to  do  all  he 
tells  others  to  do.  His  work  is  fomided  on  prmciple,  but 
is  ever  tempered  by  a ‘ sweet  reasonableness.’  He  is  loyal 
to  the  Prayer  Book  and  its  spirit ; a true  Anglican,  and 
yet  Catholic  to  the  backbone ; in  no  sense  narrow,  but  a 
true  son  of  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
abhors  compromise,  but  believes  in  a wholesome  spirit  of 
comprehension,  and  does  not  expect  everyone  to  see  things 
through  his  spectacles.  He  strives  to  make  religion 
bright,  joyful,  and  glad,  and  believes  with  his  whole  heart 
in  the  power  of  cheerfulness  ; and  yet  underneath  it  all  is 
a spirit  of  sternness  and  severity,  growing  out  of  a deep 
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sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  awfulness  of  sin. 
He  devotes  his  life  to  bringing  his  people  to  Christ,  but 
withal  he  can  be  patient  and  can  wait.  Above  all  he  is 
grievously  conscious  of  his  own  shortcomings  and  failure 
to  attain  to  his  own  ideal,  but  believes  that,  if  only  he  is 
faithful,  God  will  make  use  of  him  in  spite  of  all  his 
blunders. 
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THE  JUDGES 

By  Sm  HEEBEET  STEPHEN,  Bart. 

The  officers  commonly  described  by  lawyers  as  ‘ judges  ’ 
are  thirty  in  number : namely,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  the  time  being,  four  Lords  of  Appeal  (who  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  ‘ law  lords  ’),  six  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  twenty-three  judges  of  the  High 
Court.  The  number  may  be  increased  to  thirty-one  by 
the  addition  of  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  but  the 
functions  of  that  officer  are  not  free — for  most  men, 
legal  or  lay— from  an  atmosphere  of  mystery ; hardly 
anyone  knows  what  would  happen  if  the  present  dis- 
tinguished incumbent  of  the  office  saw  fit  to  relinquish 
it,  and  in  stating  the  number  of  ‘judges’  at  thirty 
one  gets  as  near  to  accuracy  as  circumstances  often 
permit. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great 
Seal— an  instrument  which  has  been  described  as  cominu 

O 

nearer  to  being  a fetish  than  any  other  manufactured 
article  of  civilised  life,  since  by  its  virtue  some  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  operations  are  carried  out. 
He  is  also  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  also 
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President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  which 
consists  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  High  Court  con- 
sidered as  one  institution,  and,  oddly  enough,  of  one  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  High  Court,  He  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  only  subject 
to  whom  he  gives  it — apart  from  members  of  the  Eoyal 
Family — is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  receives 
in  salaries  10,000/,  a year.  He  has  a larger  share  of 
legal  patronage  than  anyone  else,  and  in  particular 
appoints  all  the  judges  of  the  High  Court,  with  the  ex- 
ception, it  may  be,  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Whether 
it  is  technically  he  or  the  Prime  Minister  who  advises 
the  appointment  of  Lords  of  Appeal,  I do  not  know. 
This  is  probably  a point  to  be  solved  by  practice ; and  I 
should  surmise  that,  unless  successive  Prime  Ministers 
insist  on  the  prerogative,  it  would  probably  in  time 
accrue  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  such  process  of  evolution  has  taken 
place  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  existence  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  with  respect  to  the  judgeships  in 
that  court.  The  Chancellor  has  always  in  modern  times 
been  a peer,  and  those  who  have  held  the  office  longest, 
or  with  the  greatest  distinction,  have  been  advanced  to 
earldoms. 

The  Lords  op  Appeal 

The  Lords  of  Appeal  are  personages  with  whose 
nature  and  functions  the  general  public  is  much  less 
familiar  than  it  is  with  the  long-established  titles  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Attorney-General,  and  so  forth. 
They  began  to  be  appointed,  by  reason  of  the  passing 
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of  the  Judicature  Acts,  in  1875.  Their  function  is  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  that  House  is  acting  as 
a court  of  justice.  They  are,  therefore,  the  supreme 
judges,  whose  decisions  determine  all  ordinary  questions 
of  law,  and  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal.  They  are 
paid  6,000L  a year.  They  are  not,  however,  merely 
judges,  but  also  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  all 
purposes  of  legislation,  and  for  all  social  purposes,  except 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  precedence  they  can  have 
no  eldest  sons.  Younger  children  are  permitted  to  them. 
Personally  they  take  precedence  among  other  barons, 
according  to  the  date  of  their  creation. 

These  four  lords  do  not  constitute  the  entire  bench 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Any  peer  who  has  been  a judge 
can  sit  when  appeals  are  being  heard,  and  has  the  same 
voice  in  giving  judgment,  or  in  inviting  or  criticising 
argument,  as  any  one  of  them.  When  the  law  lords 
were  first  invented  they  were  popularly  supposed  to  be 
life  peers,  but,  in  fact,  were  peers  only  as  long  as  they 
held  office.  One  must  suppose  that  the  draftsman  of 
the  Act  creating  the  dignity  could  not  contemplate  a 
Law  Lord  ceasing  to  hold  so  desirable  an  office  for  any 
reason  but  death.  However,  when  the  late  Lord  Black- 
burn determined  to  resign,  it  was  found  that  if  he  did  so 
his  peerage  would  go  with  his  judgeship,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  providing  that  a Law  Lord  should  be  a baron  for 
life,  whether  he  retained  his  office  or  not.  It  is  in  virtue 
of  this  Act  that  Lord  Bussell  of  Killowen  is  at  this 
moment  a peer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  law  lords  may  be  said  to  be 
of  three  kinds : the  four  holders  of  paid  judgeships ; an 
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indefinite  number  of  ex-Cliancellors  or  former  judges  who 
are  peers,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Herschell  or  Lord  Field; 
and,  possibly,  former  holders  of  the  office  of  Lord  of  Appeal, 
like  Lord  Eussell.  The  present  Lords  of  Appeal  are  Lords 
Macnaghten,  Morris,  and  Davey,  and  a vacancy,  not  filled 
up  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  been  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Lord  Watson.  It  is  practically  necessary  that 
one  of  them  should  be  a Scotch  lawyer,  because  Scotch 
law  difiers  widely  from  English,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  for  Scotland  as  much  as 
for  England.  Irish  judges  have  not  this  advontage,  in- 
asmuch as  Irish  law  does  not  differ  from  English,  but  in 
spite  of  this  their  individual  eminence  has  always  secured 
to  them  one  at  least  of  these  great  offices. 


The  Lords  Justices 

Next  in  glory  to  the  House  of  Lords  comes  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  This  consists  of  six  judges,  the  chief 
of  whom  is  the  Master  of  the  Eolls.  This  officer,  whose 
salary  is  7,000/.  a year,  besides  being  virtually  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  is  nominally,  and  I believe 
in  some  important  respects  practically,  the  head  of  the 
Eecord  Office,  in  wffiich  is  preserved  every  kind  of  public 
document  too  serious  to  be  destroyed,  too  useless  to  be 
kept  anywhere  else,  and  not  old  enough  for  the  British 
Museum.  As  a judge,  however,  his  regular  business  is 
to  occupy  the  middle  seat  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  when, 
as  usual,  it  consists  of  three  judges,  give  his  judgment 
first,  and  take  charge  of  the  proceedings  generally  as 
much  or  as  little  as  may  seem  to  him  expedient.  His 
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five  juniors  in  the  court  are  called  Lords  Justices.  This 
title  is,  I think,  much  to  be  deplored.  (Some  persons 
of  great  emmence  think  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  alto- 
gether is  to  be  deplored.)  It  is  inappropriate,  confusing, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  new.  It  is  also  to  some  extent  in- 
vidious. In  Ireland,  where  a precisely  similar  court  was 
set  up  by  the  simple  expedient  of  copying  or  applying 
the  English  statute,  it  is  actually  ambiguous.  There 
the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  Lords  Justices  is 
certain  persons  of  inconspicuous  but  enormous  dignity, 
to  whom,  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  leaves  the  island,  he 
delegates  such  of  his  executive  powers  as  can  conveni- 
ently be  exercised  in  his  absence  by  persons  authorised 
to  act  on  his  behalf.  In  England  it  is  confusing, 
because  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  are  called  ‘ Mr. 
Justice  ’ and  in  the  plural  ‘ Justices.’  The  expressions 
‘Chief  Justice’  and  ‘Lord  Chief  Justice’  (which  mean 
the  same  thing)  have  long  been  familiar  to  everyone ; 
and  there  is  now  the  additional  refinement  of  the  Lords 
of  Appeal,  who  have  hitherto  invariably  preserved  their 
surnames  as  baronial  titles.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
example  of  the  late  Lord  Bowen.  For  some  years  he 
was  ‘ Mr.  Justice  Bowen,’  then  for  a season  he  was 
‘ Lord  Justice  Bowen,’  and  then  he  became  ‘ Lord 
Bowen.’  It  was  really  difficult  for  a layman  not  hap- 
pening to  have  the  gift  of  instinctive  accuracy  in  such 
matters  to  know  what  to  call  him,  and  I have  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  ‘ Chief  Justice  Bowen  ’ and  ‘ Lord 
Chief  Justice  Bowen,’  neither  of  which  he  ever  was. 

The  Lords  Justices  are  made  Privy  Councillors  on 
their  appointment,  and  as  such  take  precedence  of 
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themselves  as  Lords  Justices,  ranking  next  after  the 
eldest  sons  of  barons.  Their  salary  is  5,000/.  a year. 
They  never  sit  singly  in  court,  but  habitually  in  threes, 
and  sometimes  in  pairs  —unless,  as  occasionally  happens, 
they  can  be  spared  from  the  hearing  of  appeals,  and 
are  urgently  required  to  try  cases  in  the  High  Court. 
It  is  on  the  whole  the  usual  practice  for  vacancies  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  to  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
existing  judges  of  the  High  Court.  Sometimes  a bar- 
rister, who  is  or  has  been  Attorney-General,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  I can  remember 
only  two  instances  of  the  appointment  of  a barrister 
who  had  never  been  a law  officer.  No  one  is  qualified 
for  appointment  who  is  not  either  a judge,  or  a barrister 
of  fifteen  years'  standing. 

The  constant  hearing  of  appeals  appears  to  be  to 
some  extent  monotonous,  and  the  Court  never  sits  except 
in  London.  Close  observers  assert  that  the  Lords 
Justices  find  the  regular  vacations  insufficient,  and  that 
they  arrange  their  business  so  that  each  of  them  gets  a 
few  days’  private  holiday  between  Christmas  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ‘ long  vacation.’  The  proper  method  of 
addressing  a Lord  Justice  in  speech  or  writing  is  to  call 
him  ‘ Lord  Justice,’  and  if  it  is  a question  of  addressing 
a letter,  his  being  a Privy  Councillor  entitles  him  to 
the  prefix  ‘Eight  Honourable.’  Opinions  differ  as  to 
W'hether,  in  writing,  the  word  ‘ The  ’ should  precede 
‘Lord  Justice,’  and  the  point  is  too  subtle  for  me. 
(Persons  having  occasion  to  write  to  Lords  of  Appeal 
need  take  no  notice  of  their  official  quality,  but  may 
address  letters  to  them  as  they  would  to  any  other 
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barons.)  In  addition  to  their  other  dignities  Lords  Jus- 
tices are  knights,  unless  they  independently  enjoy  some 
higher  rank,  but  nearly  all  of  them  attain  this  title 
before  their  appointments. 

The  High  Court 

Immediately  below  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  rank, 
though  enormously  above  it  in  antiquity  and  splendour 
of  tradition,  comes  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  For  the 
High  Court  is  the  living  continuation  of  several  courts, 
some  of  which  have  existed  from  time  immemorial. 
(This  is  a legal  way  of  saying  that  they  existed  before 
the  time  of  Eichard  I.)  Such  were  the  Court  of  King’s 
(or  Queen’s)  Bench,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  last-named  got  itself,  at  various 
periods  of  English  history,  into  some  measure  of  dis- 
repute, but  everyone  with  poetry  in  his  soul  must  wish 
that  all  five  still  existed.  There  are  also  some  merely 
practical  reasons  for  regretting  their  disappearance. 
The  Probate  Court  and  the  Divorce  Court — the  latter  a 
very  modern  institution — were  likewise  included  in  this 
almost  brutal  amalgamation,  which  occurred  in  and 
about  1875.  The  consequence  is  that  the  High  Court 
consists  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  judges,  or  twenty- 
four,  because  for  some  purposes  the  Lord  Chancellor  is, 
rather  incongruously,  a member  of  it.  They  are  divided 
into  three  ‘ divisions,’  named  after  the  courts  that  were 
so  profanely  abolished— the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  the 
Chancery  Division,  and  the  Probate,  Admiralty,  and 
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Divorce  Division.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division  consists 
of  fifteen  judges,  the  Chancery  Division  of  seven — six  who 
work  as  such,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  is  president — ^ 
and  the  Probate  &c.  Division  of  two. 

The  High  Court  Judges 

These  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Queen  on  the 
advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  tradition  is  that 
each  Lord  Chancellor  jealously  maintains  the  right  of 
giving  this  advice  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  any  of  his  colleagues,  however  eminent.  They  must, 
before  their  appointment,  have  been  barristers  for  not 
less  than  ten  years.  Each  of  them  (excepting  Presi- 
dents, of  whom  hereafter)  is  by  statute  called  ‘ The 
Honourable  Mr.  Justice  ’ So-and-so,  and  that  is  how 
letters  to  him  ought  to  be  addressed.  When  sitting  in 
court  he  is  addressed  as  ‘My  Lord’ — a piece  of  rather 
base  modern  politeness,  dating  from  certainly  not  many 
centuries  ago.  On  circuit,  however,  he  is  properly 
addressed  as  ‘ My  Lord.’  Out  of  court  he  ought  to  be 
spoken  to  as  ‘ Judge,’  but  ladies  and’young  persons  seem 
to  find  this  difficult,  and  too  often  speak  to  judges  of 
their  acquaintance  as  ‘ Sir  Philip  ’ or  ‘ Sir  George.’ 
They  always  are,  in  fact,  knights,  but  this  distinction 
they  share  with  many  persons  of  a dignity  greatly 
inferior  to  their  own.  Another  unhappy  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  calling  them  ‘ Judge  ’ is  that  nowadays  it  is 
usual  so  to  speak  in  private  to  any  one  of  the  fifty  odd 
county  court  judges  who  have  been  statutorily  embel- 
lished with  the  title  ‘His  Honour  Judge’  So-and-so. 
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Persons  studious  of  etiquette,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  judicial  officers,  should  endeavour  to  master  the 
distinctions  between  ‘ The  Eight  Hon;  Lord  Justice,’ 
‘ The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,’  and  ‘ His  Honour  Judge.’  Most 
people  rather  prefer  being  addressed  in  the  correct  and 
usual  manner. 

The  salary  of  a judge  of  the  High  Court  is  5,000Z.  a 
year,  and  he  can  cease  to  hold  his  office  only  by  dying, 
resigning,  or  being  removed  by  the  Crown  after  the 
adoption  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  an  address 
asking  for  his  removal.  I believe  that  no  such  address 
has  ever  been  so  adopted. 


Tub  Lord  Chief  Justice 

The  President  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  is  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  or,  as  he  should  be  styled  for 
pm-poses  of  ceremony,  the  ‘ Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land.’ He  ranks  in  dignity  (and  salary)  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Eolls.  For  a 
long  time  he  has  always  been  a peer,  except  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  who  was  a baronet  by 
inheritance.  He  is  also  a Privy  Councillor,  and  can  sit 
as  a member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  if  his  presence 
there  should  be  convenient ; and  if  he  does  he  presides, 
unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  also  be  present. 
Before  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  legislator  was  laid 
upon  the  ‘ Superior  Courts,’  and  the  High  Com-t  arose 
from  their  ruins,  there  were  two  Chief  Justices  (one  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench,  who  was  indifferently  styled  ‘ of  the 
Queen’s  Bench’  or  ‘of  England,’  and  one  in  the 
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Common  Pleas)  besides  a Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex-  ■ 
chequer.  These  great  officers  have  disappeared,  but 
whoever  would-  understand  the  judicial  hierarchy  aright 
must  remember  that  the  ‘ Lord  Chief  Justice  ’ is  a 
much  more  exalted  person  than  a ‘ Lord  Justice,’  and 
when  a peer,  as  he  generally  is,  more  highly  considered 
in  station  and  emolument  than  even  the  Lords  of 
Appeal,  as  one  of  whom  he  can  sit  if  it  pleases  him  to 
do  so.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  official  who  can 
try  a person  accused  of  crime ; for,  oddly  enough,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  cannot  so  much 
as  try  a boy  for  riding  a bicycle  without  a light.  His 
acquaintances,  when  they  wish  to  be  respectful  without 
intimacy,  address  him  as  ‘ Chief  Justice,’  or  as  ‘ Lord 
Chief  Justice  ’ if  the  circumstances  require  an  additional 
touch  of  ceremony.  He  has  a certain  amount  of  patron- 
age, though  in  this  respect  he  is  less  favoured,  or 
burdened,  than  the  Chancellor,  or  the  President  of  the 
Probate  Division.  His  work  in  court  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  any  of  the  other  fourteen. judges  of  the  ^ 
Queen’s  Bench  Division ; and  that,  as  will  be  set  forth 
immediately,  is  of  a varied  and  often  interesting  de-  f] 
Bcription.  He  has  never  been  a member  of  the  Con-  ^ 
servative  party,  the  last  Chief  Justice  of  England 
engaged  in  party  politics  as  a Tory,  previously  to  his 
appointment,  having  been  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  died  b 
in  1818. 

* • 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  V 
wears  over  his  shoulders  a gold  chain,  called  a ‘ collar 
of  SS.’  Before  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas  he,  too,  wore  such  a collar. 
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and  it  was  asserted  that  one  of  the  two  in  use  had  been 
worn  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  When  the  late  Lord 
Coleridge  became  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  had  no 
successor  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  both 
chains  necessarily  came  into  his  possession,  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  them  now  belongs  to  the  present 
Lord  Coleridge,  and  the  other  to  Lord  Eussell  of 
Killowen.  Which  of  the  two  was  worn  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  a long  line  of  Chief  Justices  of  subsequent 
date,  I do  not  know,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  a com- 
petent archaeologist  could  make  out  a fairly  good  case 
for  either  of  them. 


The  Queen’s  Bench  Division 

The  other  fourteen  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  are  the  most  direct  representatives  of  the 
judges  of  England.  For  centuries  there  Nvere  twelve 
Judges— a Chief  Justice  and  three  ‘ Puisne  ’ Judges  in 
the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  a 
Chief  Baron  and  three  Puisne  Barons  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  About  fifty  years  ago  one  Puisne  Judge 
was  added  to  each  of  these  com’ts,  and  thus  was  reached 
the  present  number  of  fifteen.  The  occupatins  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  judges  are  more  multifarious  than  those 
of  most  of  their  colleagues.  Sometimes  they  sit  in 
pairs,  or  in  larger  numbers,  in  London,  for  the  argument 
before  them  of  legal  questions.  Sometimes  they  sit 
singly  and  try  civil  actions  with  juries,  or  the  same  sort 
of  actions  in  which,  by  a refinement  of  recent  date,  the 
jury  are  left  out,  and  the  judge  has  to  find  the  verdict 
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about  the  facts,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  application 
of  the  law.  Sometimes  they  go  to  the  Old  Bailey — this 
is  a local  name;  the  court  which  sits  there  has  the 
modern  and  rather  vulgar  title  of  ‘ Central  Criminal 
Court  ’ — and  try  persons  charged  with  having  committed 
crimes.  One  of  them  is  always  hidden  from  the  public 
view — that  is,  secure  from  the  presence  of  reporters— in 
a room  called  ‘ Judges’  Chambers,’  where  arrangements 
are  made  as  to  how,  whether,  or  when  forthcoming  civil 
actions  shall  be  tried,  and  various  other  more  or  less 
analogous  questions  are  decided  wuthout  a public 
hearing.  And  very  often  they  go  on  circuit. 


Judges  of  Assize 

Circuit  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  institutions  in  the 
country.  It  means  that  the  judges  go  at  more  or  less 
well-ascertained  periods  to  various  towns,  one  in  every 
county  in  England,  and  a few  over,  at  least  once  and 
generally  twice  in  every  year,  and  there  hold  courts  at 
which  they  try  prisoners  for  all  the  more  serious  offences, 
and  also  try  civil  actions  similar  in  character  to  those 
which  go  on  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  in  London 
all  the  year  round.  (These  actions  include  trials  about 
the  payment  of  rent  or  other  debts,  contracts,  libel, 
breach  of  promise,  people  hurt  by  being  run  over  m 
the  street  or  in  railway  accidents,  and  all  that  class  of 
litigation  which,  though  sometimes  necessary,  is  pro- 
verbially costly,  prolonged,  and  vexatious  to  the  parties 
engaged  as  principals.)  The  sittings  of  these  courts  are 
called  ‘ assizes  ’ because  one  of  three  commissions  issued 
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by  the  Queen  to  the  judges,  ordering  them  to  go  to  the 
various  places  specified  and  hold  courts  there,  is  called 
a ‘ Commission  of  Assize.’  A Judge  of  Assize,  when,  in 
obedience  to  his  commissions,  he  is  visiting  the  county 
in  which  the  assize  is  to  be  held,  is  a person  of  very 
much  greater  dignity  and  splendour  than  anyone  of 
whom  I have  yet  written.  He  takes  precedence  of  every 
subject  of  the  Queen  whatever— except  that  when  there 
are  two  of  them,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  senior  takes 
precedence  of  the  junior.  The  High  Sheriff  of  the  county 
attends  him,  and  takes  him  about  in  a carriage  of  a 
magnificence  suited  to  the  traditions  of  the  county  and 
the  resources  of  the  sheriff.  When  he  moves  from  his 
lodgings  to  the  court  he  is  attended  by  an  escort  of 
‘javelin  men,’  under  the  sheriff’s  command,  and  his 
uprisings  and  down-sittmgs  are  usually  hailed  by 
flourishes  of  trumpets.  In  some  cases  the  javelin  men 
are  men  in  gorgeous  liveries,  with  real  javelins ; in 
others  they  are  effectively,  if  less  showily,  represented 
by  policemen  with  white  sticks.  In  any  case  the  sheriff 
may  make  as  much  processional  show  as  he  pleases 
without  gaming  anything  but  credit.  The  Judge  of 
Assize  was,  I believe,  always  addressed  in  court  as  ‘ My 
Lord  ’ in  days  when  that  phrase  was  kept  for  people  who 
were  lords,  and  in  court  at  Westminster  the  same 
gentleman,  not  being  a Chief  Justice,  was  only  ‘ sir.’  In 
my  opinion  it  is  still  proper  to  address  a Judge  of  Assize, 
in  speaking  to  him,  as  ‘ My  Lord,’  whether  he  is  sitting  in 
court  or  not ; but  many,  of  them  discourage  this  practice, 
and  it  is  less  frequent  than  it  used  to  be.  I do  not  know 
that  this  overwhelming  precedence  is  based  on  any 
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express  ordinance  of  the  Sovereign.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  it  is  only  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  commissions  and  other  documents  in 
virtue  of  which  assizes  are  held  undoubtedly  make  the 
sheriff  a person  of  inferior  glory  to  that  of  the  Judge  of 
Assize  for  the  time  being.  Now  the  sheriff  claims,  while 
sheriff,  to  take  precedence  of  all  the  Queen’s  subjects 
within  the  county.  (So  does  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  authoritatively  and 
finally  decided  which  of  the  two  has  the  better  claim.)  So 
the  judge  takes  it  a fortiori.  In  any  case  it  is  practically 
insisted  upon.  A person  of  no  special  consequence  who 
happens  to  be  acquainted  with  a Judge  of  Assize  cannot 
with  propriety  ask  him  to  dinner  as  he  would  a mere 
earl  or  Field-Marshal,  but  ought,  before  inviting  him,  to 
ask  leave  to  invite  him,  or  otherwise  ascertain  that  he  is 
willing  to  be  invited.  On  one  occasion  the  Mayor  of  a 
large  city  happened  to  be  entertaining  the  Shah  of 
Persia  at  a banquet  during  assize  time,  and  asked  the 
judges  to  meet  him.  The  judges  referred  to  the  then 
Chief  Justice  the  question  whether  they  could  publicly 
give  precedence  even  to  a foreign  monarch.  It  was 
decided,  not  without  debate,  that,  considering  the  rela- 
tions at  that  moment  existing  between  this  country 
and  the  Shah,  the  senior  Judge  might  on  that  particular 
occasion  sit  on  the  Mayor’s  left  hand,  but  that  the  con- 
cession was  a friendly  act,  done  without  prejudice,  and 
was  not  to  be  considered  a binding  precedent. 

A judge  on  circuit  is  accompanied  by  an  official  called 
his  ‘ marshal,’  and  it  is  not  correct  to  spell  this  word  with 
a second  ‘ 1.’  He  is  not  infrequently  the  judge’s  son,  or 
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other  friend  of  the  same  age  as  a son.  He  need  not 
have  any  other  connection  with  the  law  ; and  a barrister 
who  has  joined  a circuit  is  not  supposed  to  go  as 
marshal  upon  the  circuit  to  which  he  belongs.  His  duties 
are  something  like  those  of  an  Aide-de-Camp  or  private 
secretary.  The  only  function  that  he  performs  in  court, 
where  a seat  is  reserved  for  him  next  to  the  judge  on  his 
left  hand  (the  sheriff  sitting  on  his  right),  is  to  administer 
the  oath  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  beginning  of  the  assize. 
Out  of  court,  he  is  a person  of  considerable  import- 
ance. He  has  to  keep  the  judge  company,  and  in 
particular  to  take  him  for  walks,  or  such  other  exercise 
as  he  may  affect.  He  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table  at 
dinner,  the  judge  being  always  in  the  middle,  and  used 
to  carve,  until  the  march  of  civilisation  relieved  him 
of  that  duty.  He  still  makes  tea  at  breakfast.  He 
generally  answers  the  judge’s  invitations — and  any 
invitation  to  a judge  on  circuit  ought  to  include  the 
marshal,  and  is  presumed  to  do  so  if  he  is  not  mentioned 
— and  writes  those  that  the  judge  gives.  Where  there 
is  only  one  judge  on  circuit,  the  marshal  is  his  only 
companion,  and  the  reason  of  his  continued  existence 
is  that  it  is  not  felt  right  that  judges,  who  are  some- 
times elderly  and  may  occasionally  be  taken  ill,  should 
be  sent  wanderuig  about  county  towns  for  weeks  together 
in  complete  domestic  solitude.  The  marshal  receives 
two  guineas  a day  for  his  services,  and  has  free  quarters, 
board  and  travelling,  while  the  circuit  lasts.  A judge 
on  circuit  receives  an  allowance  of  V.  10s.  a day  for  his 
expenses ; and  there  is  a common  but  quite  erroneous 
superstition  that  this  is  a source  of  profit  to  him,  which 
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sometimes  induces  an  otherwise  unnecessary  prolonga- 
tion of  the  business  of  assizes.  A house  for  the  judge 
and  his  staff  is  always  found  by  the  county,  but  out 
of  his  allowance  he  has  to  keep  himself,  his  marshal,  his 
clerk,  his  cook,  and  two  menservants  who  look  after  his 
marshal  and  himself  and  wait  upon  his  guests.  A cer- 
tain amount  of  entertaining  is  generally  expected  of  a 
Judge  of  Assize,  and  is  always  forthcommg.  I believe 
judges  generally  manage  to  bring  their  expenses  wuthin 
20Z.  one  way  or  the  other  of  the  allowance  they  have  for 
the  purpose,  hut  the  balance  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
against  them  as  in  their  favour. 


The  Chancery  Division 

Compared  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  the  Chancery 
Division  is  a thing  of  yesterday.  Until  modern  times 
the  only  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Somewdiere  about  a hmidred  years  ago  a 
Vice-Chancellor  was  appointed  to  do  for  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor the  bulk  of  his  work  as  a Judge  of  first  instance, 
and  his  title  was  ‘ The  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.’ 
The  increasing  business  of  the  court  required  in  time 
the  appointment  of  a second  Vice-Chancellor,  and  I think 
there  were  eventually  three.  Thej'  ranked  as  judges, 
and  were  paid  the  same  salary,  the  principal  external 
distinctions  being  that  they  never  went  circuit  or  wore 
red  gowns,  and  that  in  court  they  were  styled  ‘Your 
Honour  ’ instead  of  ‘ My  Lord.’  Under  the  Judicature 
Acts  and  subsequent  Statutes  they  have  been  transmuted 
into  six  judges,  who  are,  in  all  these  respects,  the  equals  of 
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their  brethren  of  the  Common  Law  {i.e.  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division) . I do  not  think  they  ever  wear  their  red 
gowns,  except  to  go  to  church,  or  for  other  high  ceremonial 
purposes,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a year.  They  sit  in 
London  all  the  year  round — i.e.  all  the  legal  year — each 
in  his  own  court,  and  transact  Chancery  business.  This 
is  largely  concerned  with  settlements,  what  is  called  ‘ ad- 
ministration,’ questions  of  the  construction  and  effect 
of  wills,  the  granting  of  injunctions,  and  the  great  body 
of  law  that  has  arisen  during  the  last  half-century  with 
regard  to  joint-stock  companies  and  limited  liability. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  highly  respectable 
and  extremely  important,  the  pecuniary  value  of  such 
decisions  being  often  enormous,  but  the  Chancery  judges 
personally  are  very  much  less  brought  by  the  newspapers 
before  the  public  gaze  than  the  others.  Now  and  then 
some  such  question  as  the  expulsion  of  somebody  from 
his  club,  or  the  anxiety  of  the  public  to  prevent  the 
Zoological  Society  from  selling  its  own  elephants,  will 
focus  conversation  upon  a Chancery  Court,  but  the  fact 
that  two  such  very  old  stories  should  have  occurred  to 
me  as  instances  of  the  glare  of  publicity  illuminating 
the  Chancery  Division  shows  how  seldom  it  happens. 

The  Probate,  Admiralty,  and  Divorce  Division 

In  this  division  are  only  two  Judges,  the  President 
of  the  division  and  one  Puisne  Judge.  The  present 
President,  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  is  the  first  person  who  has 
ever  held  the  office  as  it  now  exists.  The  Judicature 
Acts  provided  that  the  Senior  Judge  of  the  division 
should  be  President  of  it,  and  Sir  James  Hannen 
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accordingly  enjoyed  that  dignity.  On  his  promotion  to 
be  a Lord  of  Appeal  it  was  uncertain  whether  Sir  Charles 
Butt,  then  the  Puisne  Judge,  necessarily  became  Presi- 
dent, or  whether  he  required  to  be  definitely  so  appointed, 
or  whether  if  some  judge  senior  to  him  as  a judge  were 
appointed  to  the  division,  such  other  judge  would  become 
the  President.  The  difficulty  was  evaded  by  appointing 
a new  judge  to  the  second  place  in  the  division,  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Butt  accordingly  became  President,  which- 
ever view  of  the  law  might  be  correct.  And  to  provide 
for  the  future  a new  Act  was  passed,  by  which  was 
created  the  definite  office  of  President  of  the  Probate 
Division.  The  legal  precedence  of  its  incumbent  is  that 
of  a Lord  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  junior  to  those 
appointed  before  him,  and  senior  to  those  appointed 
after  him.  His  salfiry  of  5,000/.  a year  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  judges.  Being  the  head  of  the  Probate 
Registry  at  Somerset  House,  he  has  a good  deal  of 
patronage,  including  the  appointment  of  Probate  Regis- 
trars all  over  the  country.  (There  are  probably  two 
hundred  of  them  or  thereabouts.)  He  is  certain  always 
to  be  a Privy  Councillor.  It  is  his  business  to  arrange 
all  the  work  of  his  small  but  active  court.  He  is  a 
Chief  Justice  in  everything  but  name  (and  emolument), 
and  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  did  not 
provide  that  he  should  be  so  called.  Probate  cases  are 
those  in  which  it  is  decided  whether  people’s  wills  are 
valid,  and  Lord  Hannen  used  to  be  credited  with  having 
said  that  he  learnt  more  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
depravity  from  Probate  than  from  Divorce  cases.  The 
nature  of  the  latter  litigations  is  sufficiently  well-known 
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to  all  readers  of  newspapers.  When  the  court  sits  as 
the  Admiralty  Division  the  actions  concern  questions 
of  responsibility  for  collisions  between  ships,  claims  for 
salvage— -i.e.  of  money  due  as  compensation  for  saving 
ships  when  they  were  disabled,  wrecked,  or  abandoned 
—and  so  forth.  The  Admiralty  Division  is  the  proud 
proprietor  of  a silver  ‘ oar  ’ — a small-sized,  guitar-shaped 
paddle  with  a handle,  the  whole  perhaps  three  or  four 
feet  long,  parts  of  it  being  of  respectable  antiquity.  It 
lies  on  the  Eegistrar’s  table  like  a mace ; the  court  never 
sits  without  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  proceedings 
would  be  valid  if  it  did.  This  court  sits  only  in  London, 
though  I expect  it  could  sit  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom  if 
the  judges  of  it  unanimously  desired  to  do  so. 


The  Judges  of  the  High  Court  Generally 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  there  is  a general  and 
judicious  combination  to  make  things  agreeable  for  the 
judges— to  which  generic  term  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court,  and  especially  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  have 
a better  claim  than  anyone  else.  They  are  habitually 
treated,  out  of  court  as  well  as  in,  with  all  the  con- 
sideration they  can  deserve.  Their  salaries  suffice  in 
almost  all  cases  to  provide  them  with  all  the  personal 
comforts  of  which  they  feel  the  want.  Their  rank  is 
high,  their  place  in  the  tables  of  precedence  being 
between  Privy  Councillors  and  the  younger  sons  of 
Viscounts.  Their  appointments  are  practically  for  as 
long  as  they  choose,  and  the  arrangements  for  their 
retiring  pensions  are  liberal.  No  one  of  less  consequence 
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than  a Prime  Minister  can  do  them  any  good,  and  no 
one  can  do  them  any  harm.  The  result  is  that  it  can 
never  seem  worth  their  while  to  be  anything  but  abso- 
lutely honest  administrators  of  the  law,  and  that  their 
freedom  from  unworthy  motives  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  is  equalled  only  by  their  reputation  for  it.  And 
this,  of  course,  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  judges  of 
superior  rank. 

Judicial  Robes 

A judge  of  the  High  Court  has  five  sets  of  judicial 
clothes.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a red  gown  with  a 
broad  black  belt,  which  covers  him  like  a dressing-gown. 
This  he  wears  when  trying  criminal  cases,  on  certain 
saints’  days,  or  other  festivals  ascertained  for  him  by  his 
clerk,  who  generally  acts  as  a sort  of  ‘ groom  of  the  ward- 
robe,’ and  on  some  occasions  of  ceremony  such  as  going 
officially  to  church.  Appurtenant  to  this  costume  are  a 
cape  or  tippet,  trimmed,  as  are  the  sleeves  of  the  gown,  with 
rather  wide  white  hairy  stuff  called  ‘ ermine,’  but  said  to 
be  generally  rabbit-skin,  and  a long  narrow  thing  called  a 
‘ casting  hood,’  and  worn  across  one  shoulder  and  under 
the  belt.  It  is  also,  from  its  shape,  colloquially  described 
as  the  ‘gun-case.’  This  is  always  worn  with  the  red 
gown,  but  the  tippet,  as  a rule,  only  for  ceremony. 
Then  there  is  a black  gown,  also  trimmed  with  ermine, 
worn  when  the  Queen’s  Bench  judges  sit  two  or  more 
together.  Each  of  these  costumes  has  a thinner 
counterpart  for  use  in  summer,  in  which  the  ermine  is 
represented  by  slate-coloured  silk.  The  summer  scarlet 
gown  is  scarlet,  but  the  summer  black  gown  is  blue. 
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The  fifth  costume  consists  of  a coat,  waistcoat,  and  black 
gown  exactly  like  those  worn  by  a Queen  s Counsel  in 
court.  It  was  until  lately  always  worn  by  judges  sitting 
alone  to  try  civil  actions,  and  by  Vice-Chancellors  and 
judges  of  the  Chancery  Division ; but  of  late  years  the 
Queen’s  Bench  judges  have  discovered  that  the  black  (or 
blue)  gown,  with  the  scarlet  ‘ gun-case  ’ across  it,  makes 
not  only  a much  more  picturesque  attire,  but  also  one 
of  greater  ease ; because,  as  nothing  beneath  it  is  visible, 
the  wearer  can  adjust  his  clothing  to  the  temperature  and 
his  personal  tastes  more  easily  than  when  a black  cloth 
coat  and  waistcoat  are  a necessary  part  of  his  toilet. 
The  whole  outfit  costs  something  not  far  from  300Z. 

The  Lords  Justices  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  less 
gorgeous  in  court,  as  I believe  none  of  them  have  yet 
worn  anything  except  the  Queen’s  Counsel’s  dress  and 
black  gown,  but  when  they  display  themselves  for  pro- 
cessional purposes  they  are  habited,  like  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  black  gowns  almost  entirely  covered  with  gold 
lace. 

Judges’  wigs  resemble  those  worn  by  barristers,  except 
that  the  three  rows  of  horizontal  curls  going  round  the 
head  are  absent.  The  one  vertical  curl  just  above  the 
tail  of  the  wig  is  the  only  one  they  wear.  Full-bottomed 
wigs  are  worn  only  for  going  to  church,  charging  Grand 
Juries,  and  such  ceremonials  as  the  opening  of  the 
Law  Courts.  A black  cap  is  part  of  a judge’s  dress 
whenever  he  wears  a red  gown.  It  is  exactly  like  a 
college  cap,  with  nothing  stiff  inside  it,  and  with  no 
tassel.  I think  it  is  never  worn  except  when  the  judge 
is  passing  sentence  of  death,  when  it  is  put  on  the  top 
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of  his  wig,  the  corner  of  it  pointing  forwards.  Putting 
it  on  is  merely  the  assumption  of  comparatively  full 
dress  for  a solemn  moment,  but  m my  opinion  it  does 
not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  judicial  appearance. 

The  Lords  of  Appeal,  who  are  the  greatest  of  the 
judges,  wear  neither  wigs  nor  any  judicial  robes  at  all, 
but  sit,  whether  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  in  the  Judicial 
Committee,  in  such  garments  as  they  might  wear  in 
Pall  Mall  any  afternoon — saving  the  greatest  of  all,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who,  I suppose,  wears  a full-bottomed 
wig  oftener  than  anyone  else  in  the  world,  except  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Ideal  Judge 

I perceive  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
this  work  that  I should  hazard  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  a judge  ought  to  be  like. 

I take  it  that  the  ‘ ideal  judge  ’ would  be  a gentleman 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  physically  strong,  extremely 
healthy,  of  a noble  aspect  and  commanding  presence. 
His  voice  would  be  of  singular  beauty,  and  also  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  audible  all  over  any  court 
without  exertion  to  persons  of  normal  powers  of  hearing. 
His  memory  would  be  remarkably  retentive ; he  would 
have  a wide  knowledge  of  case  law  and  of  the  principal 
statutes  of  the  realm,  and  a clear  grasp  of  the  principles 
underlying  both.  His  manner  to  parties,  counsel,  and 
witnesses,  would  be  the  perfection  of  politeness,  except 
only  when  they  intended  to  treat  him  with  disrespect — 
whether  by  wasting  the  time  of  the  court  or  otherwise — 
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and  then  he  would  be  able  to  express  irresistible  severity 
in  a word  or  two.  He  would  possess  the  faculty  of 
being  able  to  express  his  meaning  in  a few  words,  so 
clearly  that  he  would  not  have  to  say  anything  more 
than  once.  He  would  keep  himself  and  everyone  else 
to  the  point,  and  at  the  same  time  would  see  that  no 
point  was  unconsidered  ; and  as  he  would  take  a pride 
in  his  work,  he  would  always  wish  to  get  it  both 
effectively  and  promptly  done.  He  would  have  a lively 
sense  of  humour,  appreciating  fully  the  ludicrous  side  of 
matters  that  came  before  him,  and  happening  to  be 
amused  by  the  same  sort  of  things  as  the  person  whose 
‘ ideal  ’ he  was.  But  such  jests  as  he  would  perpetrate 
on  the  bench  would  hardly  ever  be  miderstood  by  a 
larger  circle  than  that  of  the  Bar  practising  before  him, 
and  the  word  ‘ laughter  ’ would  never  follow  any  observa- 
tions of  his  in  the  reports  of  cases  tried  by  him.  When 
he  tried  prisoners  his  sentences  would  in  general  be 
rather  more  severe  than  those  of  the  existing  judges 
have  been  for  the  last  few  years.  He  would  also  be 
capable,  on  rare  occasions,  of  giving  dramatic  expression 
to  the  indignation  which  human  conduct  sometimes 
provokes  in  the  minds  of  honest  men  who  have  been 
obliged  to  investigate  it.  He  would  possess,  almost 
above  all  things,  the  faculty  of  making  up  his  mind, 
coupled  with  the  other  faculty  of  hearing  the  whole' 
substance  of  the  matter  before  doing  so.  His  close 
attention  would  be  invariable,  his  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  keen,  and  his  patience,  with  moderately  honest 
folly  or  incompetence,  endless.  He  would  have  a wide 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  ordinary  pursuits, 
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habits,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  the  various  classes  of  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects.  He  would  be  able  to  write  very  fast, 
and  to  read  his  own  notes  without  difficulty. 

This  ideal  judge  never  existed,  and  I suppose  never 
will.  But  if  I were  empowered  to  take  separate  qualities, 
as  I chose,  from  several  of  the  judges  who  have  sat  in 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
combine  them  in  a single  magistrate,  I could  produce 
something  more  like  him  than  some  people  might 
suppose. 
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By  AUGUSTINE  BIBEELL,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

The  law  has  ever  been  conceded  to  be  the  most  secular, 
and  therefore  (I  presume)  it  must  be  the  least  ideal,  of  the 
professions.  At  any  rate,  that  would  seem  to  be  so  here 
in  England,  where  our  lawyers  are  a race  of  practitioners 
rather  than  of  jurists  ; of  advocates,  not  of  philosophers  ; 
not  so  much  systematisers  as  advisers  of  particular  men 
in  particular  straits,  for  particular  fees.  M.  Eenan  once 
declared  ‘glory’  to  be  the  thing  most  worth  having. 
It  is  certainly  covetable.  It  is  not  won  at  the  Bar. 
Boys  have  enlisted  in  the  Army,  have  run  away  from 
home  to  go  to  sea,  have  sought  Holy  Orders,  and  these 
things  have  they  done  in  the  hope  of  glory,  from  the 
love  of  adventure,  or  for  the  fear  of  God.  Hardly  are 
these  the  motives,  that  have  prompted  youth  to  seek 
admission  to  an  Inn  of  Court. 

Most  distinguished  lawyers,  since  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector, 
have  begun  their  acquaintance  with  the  law  (if  they  are 
to  be  believed)  with  not  a little  of  that  aversion  Mrs. 
Malaprop  thought  so  safe  in  the  early  days  of  matrimony. 
The  poet  Gray,  perhaps  the  best-read  man  in  a well- 
read  century,  has  remarked  : ‘ In  the  study  of  the  law  the 
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labour  is  long,  and  the  elements  dry  and  uninteresting  ; 
nor  was  anybody  (especially  those  that  afterwards  made 
a figure  in  it)  amused,  or  even  not  a little  disgusted  at 
the  beginning.’  From  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  (1680) 
to  Lord  Selborne  (1880)  we  find  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lives  of  many  great  lawyers  a cordial  dislike  of  the 
pursuit  which  ultimately  secured  them  a reasonable 
amount  of  fame,  and  a large  amount  of  fortune.  About 
this  dislike,  one  may  perhaps  detect  a slight  flavour  of 
affectation.  Distinguished  men  do  not  alwaj^s  care  to 
have  it  taken  for  granted  that  they  could  only  have 
become  famous  in  one  vocation.  Great  lawyers  love  to 
assure  us  that,  like  Charles  Lamb’s  Quaker,  they  were 
wits  in  their  jmuth.  klansfield  hugely  appreciated 
Pope’s  compliment  that  His  Lordship  was  a lost  Ovid, 
and  Chancellors  have  been  heard  to  sigh  over  the  old 
days  when  they  believed  themselves  to  have  styles,  and 
when  they  certainly  wrote  for  the  newspapers. 

But  although  this  dislike  may  have  been  a little 
accentuated  by  vanitj',  I do  not  think  affection  for  the 
law  as  such  is  a characteristic  of  the  modern  lawj^er. 
Once  perhaps  it  was  different.  I own  to  loving  the 
gusto  of  the  old  race  of  lawyers,  just  as  Elia  delighted 
in  that  of  the  old  grammarians. 

‘ There  is  no  jewel  in  the  world,’  says  Sir  Edward 
Coke  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part  of  his  ‘ Eeports,’ 
‘ comparable  to  learning,  no  learning  so  excellent  both 
for  Prince  and  subject  as  knowledge  of  laws,  and  no 
knowledge  of  any  laws  (I  speak  of  human)  so  neces- 
sary as  the  common  laws  of  England.  ...  For  thy 
comfort  and  assiH*ance  cast  thy  eyes  upon  the  sages  of 
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the  law  that  have  been  before  thee,  and  never  shalt  thou 
find  any  that  have  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  but  have  sucked  from  the  breasts  of  that  divine 
science,  honesty,  gravity,  and  integrity,  and  by  the 
goodness  of  God,  have  obtained  a greater  blessing  and 
ornament,  than  any  other  profession,  to  their  family  and 
posterity,  as  by  the  page  following  you  may  perceive, 
for  it  is  ^tn  undoubted  truth  that  the  just  shall  flourish 
like  the  palm-tree,  and  spread  around  as  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.’  And  then  Sir  Edward  in  all  good  faith 
prints  in  proof  of  his  high  doctrine  a list,  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  the  names  of  the  judges  and  serjeants-at- 
law  whose  names  are  cited  in  his  ‘ Keports.’ 

Our  old  text-writers,  too.  What  piety — nay,  what 
poetry — do  they  not  display  ! What  a fine  contempt  for 
the  unlettered  herd  who  would  understand  the  law  ! 
With  what  warmth  of  indignation  does  the  learned 
author  of  Sheppards’  ‘ Touchstone  of  Common  Assur- 
ances ’ bewail  the  rash  adventures  of  lawless  scriveners 
— pragmatical  attorneys  and  ignorant  vicars  who  assumed 
to  practise  the  art  of  conveyancer,  ‘ whilst  for  my  part,’ 
modestly  adds  the  author,  ‘ I must  ingenuously  profess 
that  I scarce  look  even  at  a title  or  meddle  with  a con- 
veyance of  weight  wherein  I cannot  make  or  move  more 
doubts  and  questions  than  I am  able  to  resolve  and 
answer.’  Fully  alive  to  the  huge  difficulty  of  his  great 
theme,  the  ‘ common  assurances  ’ of  his  native  land,  he 
laboured  to  make  his  treatise  as  perfect  as  possible. 
The  good  and  pious  soul ! He  has  earned  his  reward, 
for  even  unto  this  day  what  Chancery  Junior  wishful 
to  remind  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  judges  ‘ What  is  an 
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Escrow  ? ’ does  not  take  his  ‘ Touchstone  ’ with  him  into 
court  ? 

This  idealistic  view  of  the  law  never  seems  at  any 
time,  either  before  or  after  the  Commonwealth,  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  profession 
itself,  and,  as  I have  already  noticed,  it  is  not  general 
within  those  limits.  But  outside  the  limits  of  ^the  pro- 
fession, lawyers  have  always  been  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  laymen,  who  have  been  ordered  to  pay  costs.  Our 
literature  is  only  too  full  of  abuse  of  lawyers  and  law- 
suits. My  Lord  Bolingbroke  describes  a lawyer  as  grovel- 
ling all  his  life  in  a mean  but  gainful  application  to 
all  the.  arts  of  chicane.  Swift,  in  those  ‘ Travels  ’ of  his 
which,  composed  with  intent  to  blacken  humanity,  are 
by  one  of  those  delightful  perversions  that  almost  per- 
suade a man  to  become  an  optimist,  the  favourite  reading 
of  children,  declares  that  outside  their  own  trade,  lawyers 
are  the  most  ignorant,  stupid  generation  among  us,  the 
most  despicable  in  common  conversation,  the  avowed 
enemies  to  all  knowledge  and  learning,  and  equally  dis- 
posed to  pervert  the  general  reason  of  mankind  in  every 
other  subject  of  discourse  as  in  that  of  their  own  profes- 
sion. Who  can  ever  forget  the  wicked  attorney  in 
‘ Simple  Susan,’  or  Gilbert  Glossin  in  ‘ Guy  Mannering  ’ ? 
Our  one  great  jurist,  too — Jeremy  Bentham — who  dare 
cite  him  to  speak  on  our  behalf  ? 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  strong  judges  and  great  advo- 
cates have  ever  been  mighty  favourites  with  the  populace. 
A race  like  the  English,  tenacious  of  right — full  of  the 
nation-making  instinct  that  no  man,  great  or  small, 
shall  suffer  in  person  or  estate  save  by  process  of 
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law — could  not  but  greatly  admire,  even  if  it  did  not 
venerate,  the  successful  practitioners  of  those  legal  Mys- 
teries which  often  stood  and  stood  alone  between  them 
and  Oppression,  and  could  always  (if  the  fees  were  forth- 
coming) be  invoked  in  the  pursuit  or  defence  of  private 
rights.  Dandy  Dinmont’s  touching  faith  that  with  Pley- 
dell  on  his  side  he  could  ding  Jock  o’  Dawston  Cleugh 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Border.  The  encounters  between 
the  heroes  of  the  Bar — the  Scarletts  and  Broughams,  the 
Cockburns  and  Thesigers,  the  Karslakes  and  Coleridges, 
and  (why  should  I not  add  ?)  the  Bussells  and  Clarkes — 
have  always  been  followed  with  keen  interest  by  crowds 
of  people  both  in  town  and  country.  No  stories  are  in 
wider  commonalty  spread  than  those  apocryphal  ones, 
that  tell  of  the  miraculous  readiness,  and  inspired 
sagacity,  at  critical  moments  of  eminent  counsel — 
stories  which  reveal  a somewhat  too  deep-rooted  con- 
viction in  the  lay  mind  that  in  a Court  of  Justice  far 
more  depends  on  the  cunning  of  your  advocate,  than  on 
the  goodness  of  your  cause. 

These  are  conflicting  and  confusing  testimonies,  but 
the  conflict  and  confusion  disappear  when  the  distinc- 
tion is  remembered  which  exists  between  the  principles 
of  our  law  and  the  practice  of  our  Courts. 

No  sensible  man  need  ever  regret  the  hours  he  has 
devoted  to  the  study  either  of  our  Common  Law,  or  of 
our  Equitable  Doctrines.  Who  ever  laid  down  Atkin’s 
‘ Eeports  ’ without  veneration  for  the  learning  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  ? Who  can  read  the  ‘ Eeports  ’ of  Burrow  or 
Blackstone  without  admiration  for  Lord  Mansfleld  ? And 
blankly  impervious  must  that  mind  be  to  intellectual 
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distinction,  which  can  derive  no  satisfaction  from  the 
perusal  of  such  cases  as  Huguenin  v.  Basely,  Topham 
V.  Duke  of  Portland,  Udny  v.  Udny,  Ashbury  Company 
V.  Riche,  Eeddaway  v.  Banhan,  and  many  another. 

Even  though  the  fickle  goddess  of  Fortune  frowns 
upon  his  studies,  and  the  lawyer  fails  to  make  off  with 
any  of  the  great  prizes  of  the  profession,  he  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  greatly  pitied.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  aspect 
of  our  Jurisprudence  which  entitles  it  to  the  splendid 
encomium  of  Johnson,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  last  effort 
of  human  intelligence  acting  upon  human  experience. 

But  there  is  another  and  a bleaker  aspect.  It  is 
when  we  turn  to  the  Practice  of  the  Courts  that  we  find 
the  profession  clearly  exposed  to  objurgation.  There 
was  nothing  amiss  with  Lord  Mansfield,  or  even  (all 
things  considered)  with  Lord  Eldon,  when  you  found 
yourself  before  those  masters  of  law  and  equity.  It 
was  the  getting  there.  This  is  no  place  to  recount  the 
scandals  of  special  pleading  or  the  horrible  injustices  of 
the  old  Chancery  procedure.  Enough  to  say  that  it  is 
in  these  directions  you  must  look  for  the  rooted  dis- 
honour of  the  profession.' 

But  it  is  high  time  I came  to  close  quarters  with  my 
subject,  which  I take  to  be  something  like  this — How  and 
in  what  spirit  should  an  advocate  pursue  his  high  callmg  ? 

The  question  is  complicated  on  its  very  threshold 
by  the  imbecility  of  our  dear  old  muddle-headed  friend 
the  British  public,  who,  never  content  to  believe  that 

' Let  no  man  under  forty  quarrel  with  this  description  of  the 
old  Chancery  procedure  who  has  not  read  Parke’s  History  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  1828. 
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the  wearer  best  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches,  loves 
first  to  invent  and  then  laboriously  to  discuss,  casuisti- 
cally,  difficulties  which  never  arise.  Ought  an  advocate 
to  itndertaJce  the  condiLct  of  any  cause  , he  hnows  to  he 
unjust?  Or,  as  the  same  question  is  often  put,  with 
a fine  show  of  moral  indignation,  Hoio  can  an  advo- 
cate defend  a man  he  hnmvs  to  he  guilty  ? And  then 
casuists,  and  canonists,  and  moralists  and  divines,  are 
cited  one  after  another,  each  contributing  his  own  little 
quota  of  mud,  to  the  illumination  of  the  question. 

What  manner  of  men  (I  wonder)  are  these  advocates 
who  know  a priori  the  justice  of  a claim  or  the  guilt  of 
an  individual  ? Where  gained  they  this  marvellous 
knowledge  ? How  come  they  to  be  able  to  gauge  the 
force  of  undelivered  testimony — to  foresee  the  demeanour 
of  uncalled  witnesses,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  an  un- 
heard cross-examination  ? The  whole  thing  is  a pack 
of  nonsense  built  up  on  circuit  stories  told  by  youth- 
ful barristers,  to  their  maiden  aunts,  about  prisoners 
whispering  their  guilt  to  advocates  who  had  much 
better  have  been  reading  their  briefs. 

If  the  British  public  really  wants  to  discuss  a moral 
point,  let  it  concern  itself  with  this  preliminary  question, 
which  may  forcibly  affect  individual  members  of  its 
own  body  ; Is  a man  who  hnows  himself  to  he  guilty 
at  liberty  (morally)  to  plead  ‘Not  gtiilty  ? ’ With  this 
question  I am  not  concerned. 

Legal  proceedings  turn  upon  legal  proof,  and  demand 
the  investigation  of  relevant  facts  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  law  and  evidence.  Advocates  are  a class  of 
skilled  persons  who  exist  for  the  following  purposes  : To 
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help  to  bring  criminals  to  justice,  by  satisfying  juries  or 
judges,  that  on  the  evidence  properly  before  them,  the 
accused  man  is  clearly  guilty ; To  defend  life  and  liberty, 
by  satisfying  juries  or  judges,  that  on  the  evidence 
before  them,  the  guilt  of  the  accused  person  has  not  been 
clearly  established  ; To  assist  those  who  seek  to  establish 
by  legal  proceedings  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  legal 
right,  and  to  render  similar  assistance  to  those  who  wish 
to  dispute  some  alleged  legal  liability. 

An  advocate  is  selected  from  his  class  by  a client,  not 
to  be  his  judge  or  critic  in  a court  of  religion,  or  of 
morals,  but  to  be  his  counsel  in  a court  of  law,  and  it  is 
his  duty  wdien  so  chosen,  to  do  and  say  all  that  an 
honourable  man  can  do  or  say  in  a court  of  law  for  his 
client.  An  advocate  is  bound  by  the  traditions  of  his 
profession,  to  accept  a brief,  properly  offered  him.  Justice 
demands  that  this  should  be  so.  It  was  once  well  said 
by  the  famous  Erskine  that  were  this  otherwise  ‘ the 
suitor  would  be  prejudiced,  in  proportion  to  the  respect- 
ability of  the  advocate  who  had  shrunk  from  his  defence, 
and  so  the  weight  of  character  of  the  counsel  would  be 
evidence  in  the  cause.’  When  it  was  lately  reported  in 
this  country,  happily  falsely,  that  English  barristers  in 
Bombay  had  refused  to  appear  for  the  Native  prisoners 
charged  with  offences  against  the  Press  laws,  the  news 
justly  excited  great  indignation  ; for  such  conduct  would 
have  been  a gross  violation  of  one  of  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Bar,  which  enjoys  its  great  privileges,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  general  good  of  the  community. 

At  this  stage  of  the  argument  it  is  very  necessary  to 
keep  your  eye  on  the  British  public,  who  here  is  apt  to 
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make  a very  great  jump  indeed,  and  to  assume  that 
because  an  advocate  finds  himself  engaged  in  a case  on 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  losing  side,  straightway  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  egg  on  his  witnesses  to  commit  perjury 
and  to  bolster  up  his  cause  by  the  production  of  forged 
documents  which  he  will  loudly  assert  to  be  genuine. 

I have  often  been  surprised,  in  conversing  with  lay- 
men, to  discover  how  enormous  was  the  latitude  they 
supposed  advocates  allowed  themselves  in  their  pleading. 
But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  no  latitude  whatever  is  granted 
to  counsel  in  matters  of  fact.  In  his  opening  of  a case 
he  is  not  allowed  (by  the  rules  of  the  profession)  to 
state  anything  to  be  a fact  unless  either  it  has  been 
or  by  some  rule  of  law  must  be  admitted  by  the  other 
side,  or  he  intends  to  call  a witness  who  says  he  can 
prove  it.  After  the  evidence  has  been  taken  and  tested, 
it  is  a grave  professional  offence,  as  well  as  a very  silly 
thing,  for  a counsel  wilfully  to  misquote  it.  In  the 
course  of  a trial,  if  the  judge  asks  anything  of  counsel 
as  to  a matter  of  fact,  he  does  so  expecting  to  get,  and 
in  the  overwhelming  number  of  instances  knowing  he 
will  get,  an  answer  of  the  most  scrupulous  truthfulness, 
and  this  wholly  irrespective  of  the  side  the  advocate  to 
whom  he  has  addressed  the  question  may  be  on. 

In  matters  of  argument,  of  course,  the  ingenuity  of 
counsel  need  know  no  limits,  other  than  those  which  are 
imposed  by  the  advocate’s  respect  either  for  himself  or 
his  tribunal.  Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked,  with  his 
customary  good  sense,  ‘An  argument  which  does  not 
convince  you,  may  convince  the  judge  to  whom  you  urge 
it ; and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why  then  it  is  you  who 
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are  wrong  and  he  who  is  right.’  In  the  same  way 
judges  may  be  invited  to  draw  inferences.  ‘ Can  your 
horse  draw  an  inference  ? ’ said  the  pert  Cambridge 
student  to  the  carter.  ‘Anything  in  reason,  sir,’  was 
the  admirable  reply  of  the  carter. 

But  between  arguments  and  inferences  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  proved  facts  of  a case  on  the  other,  there 
is  a great  gulf  fixed.  As  for  wilful  perjury  and  forgery, 
the  same  moment  that  brings  home  to  the  mind  of  an 
advocate,  that  the  case  he  is  engaged  to  make  out  is  to 
be  proved  by  perjured  testimony,  or  forged  documents, 
will  witness  the  return  of  his  brief. 

About  rudimentary  things  of  this  kind  there  never 
has  been  even  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  In  Bishop 
Burnet’s  ‘ Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  ’ some  of  these 
points  are  touched  upon,  and  the  frank  amazement  of 
the  prelate,  at  the  lofty  morality  of  the  lawyer,  is  not  a 
little  naif  and  amusing. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  main  rules 
of  the  advocate’s  art,  as  understood  and  observed  by 
the  most  reputable  lawyers,  and  as  embodied  in  the 
traditions  of  the  profession,  lay  no  burden  on  any 
conscience  which  is  directed  by  an  intelligence  that 
recognises  that  an  advocate  is  employed  to  get  his  client 
out  of  a hole  and  not  to  plunge  him  into  one. 

I say  this,  because  it  may  happen  that  an  advocate, 
whilst  studying  the  papers  and  mastering  the  informa- 
tion placed  unreservedly  at  his  disposal  by  his  client, 
discovers  a way  of  putting  the  case  against  his  own  man 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  ‘ If  the  other  side  see 
this,’  says  he,  ‘ we  are  done.’  It  is  just  possible  that  for 
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one  reason  or  another  the  other  side  does  not  ‘ see  this.’ 
Will  any  sane  man  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
advocate  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  his  client  and  to  give 
him  away  ? 

Another  matter,  concerning  which  the  imagination 
of  the  public  is  apt  to  boggle,  is  the  licence  allowed  to 
cross-examining  counsel.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
privilege  of  counsel  has  been  abused,  though  it  is  pleasant 
to  believe  that  in  these  gentler  days  the  offence  is  rare. 
Two  things  must  be  remembered  : (1)  that  the  character 
of  a witness  is  often  of  first-rate  importance,  and  if  it  is 
a bad  character  that  is  not  the  fault  of  counsel ; (2)  that 
the  licence  allowed  to  counsel,  is  as  water  to  wine  in 
comparison  to  that  to  which  the  suitor  in  person  thinks 
himself  entitled.  By  employmg  the  Bar,  cross-examina- 
tion is  robbed  of  far  more  than  half  its  horrors.  The 
blustering  barrister,  all  impudence  and  tongue,  depicted 
by  Gilray  and  Cruikshank,  has  disappeared  from  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  along  with  the  elaborate  eloquence 
of  Thomas  Erskine  and  the  black-letter  learning  of 
Serjeant  Williams. 

Another  incident  in  the  career  of  a successful  advo- 
cate, is  frequently  animadverted  upon,  by  a moralising 
community  with  severity,  nor  is  this  surprising,  for 
it  is  no  less  an  anomaly,  than  takmg  fees  and  not 
attending  to  cases.  This  seems  elementary  injustice. 
How  can  such  a practice  have  gained  even  the  sanction 
it  has?  It  must  be  remembered  that,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  preliminary  consultations,  an  advocate  is 
unable  to  make  his  own  appointments.  The  surgeon 
can  cut  off  your  leg  at  any  hour  he  chooses  to  name. 
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but  the  advocate  cannot  say  when  the  Court  will  be 
ready  to  hear  your  cause.  He  can  only  give  a guess, 
and  the  greater  his  experience  of  Courts  the  slower  he 
will  be,  even  to  guess.  If  an  advocate  knows  he  will  not 
be  able  to  attend  to  a case,  he  is  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  profession  to  say  so  ; but  how  is  he  always  to  know  ? 
Very  often,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  he  cannot 
know.  It  will  sometimes  happen  to  a barrister  who  has 
not  half  a dozen  briefs  in  his  chambers,  to  be  ‘on-  in 
two,  or  it  may  be  three.  Courts  at  the  same  time.  The 
brief  once  accepted,  in  perfect  good  faith,  may  chance 
to  be  read— nay,  even  completely  mastered.  Consulta- 
tions may  have  been  held  and  everything  be  ready  for 
the  final  fray,  and  yet  at  the  last  moment  the  advocate 
may  find  himself  bound  to  be  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  Privy  Council,  or  the  House  of  Lords,  the  rule 
being  that  he  must  attend  the  Court  of  the  higher 
jurisdiction.  What  is  he  to  do  ? Should  he  return  the 
fee  in  any  event  ? Should  he  only  do  so  if  his  client 
is  unsuccessful  ? Should  he  keep  it  ? Should  he  split 
it  into  fractions  and,  retaining  some,  return  others  ? 
Should  he  by  an  occasional  useless  visit  to  the  scene  of 
action  get  himself  ‘ upon  the  notes,’  as  it  is  called,  and 
thus  appear  to  be  doing  what  in  reality  he  is  not  ? 

The  advocate  may  say  that  his  only  bargain  was  to 
give  his  client  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  chambers,  and 
to  attend  to  the  case  in  Court  if  he  possibly  could ; and 
that  by  retaining  him,  the  client  secured  not  only  the 
benefit  of  that  advice,  but  also  that  so  formidable  an 
advocate  did  not  appear  on  the  other  side.  ‘ Fashion- 
able articles,’  so  he  may  argue,  ‘must  be  paid  for. 
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There  are  barristers,  not  obviously  idiots,  whose  con- 
tinued presence  throughout  a case  may  almost  certainly 
be  relied  on.  Learn  to  be  content  with  one  of  these.’ 
^Yhether  these  are  convincing  arguments  is  doubtful. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain  : they  will  never  convince 
the  British  public,  which  in  its  deep-rooted  distrust  of 
the  Courts  will  go  on  heaping  briefs  upon  fashionable 
and  overworked  advocates,  and  (at  the  same  time)  cursing 
them  -for  rogues  if  they  do  not  turn  up  to  conduct  each 
one  of  the  cases  for  which  they  have  pocketed  the  fee. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  there  is  any  settled  practice  on 
this  point.  Some  advocates  have  kept  the  fees  ; others 
have  returned  them.  The  growing  disposition  is  to  adopt 
the  latter,  the  sterner  and  the  nobler  course.  The  temp- 
tation is  not  strewn  in  everybody’s  path  ! 

No  ! the  real  temptations  of  the  barrister  to  forsake 
the  paths  of  honour,  for  the  devious  track  of  chicane, 
will  be  found  bound  up  with  a bad  system  of  Procedure 
or  Practice  of  the  Courts.  Anything  more  far-reaching 
in  its  demoralising  influences  cannot  be  imagined.  It 
touches  nothing  it  does  not  defile.  On  this  text  Dickens 
has  preached  one  of  his  most  inspired  sermons,  taking 
as  his  text  ‘ Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  : ’ 

‘ Upon  how  many  people  out  of  the  suit,  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce  has  stretched  forth  its  unwholesome  hand  to 
spoil  and  corrupt,  would  be  a very  wide  question.  From 
the  Master,  upon  whose  impaling  files  reams  of  dusty 
warrants  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  have  grimly  writhed 
into  many  shapes ; down  to  the  copying-clerk,  in  the 
Six  Clerks  Office  who  has  copied  his  tens  of  thousands 
of  Chancery  folio  pages  under  that  eternal  heading  ; no 
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man’s  nature  has  been  made  the  better  by  it.  In 
trickery,  evasion,  procrastination,  spoliation,  bothera- 
tion, under  false  pretences  of  all  sorts,  these  are  influ- 
ences that  can  never  come  to  good.  The  very  solicitors’ 
boys  who  have  kept  the  wretched  suitors  at  bay  by  pro- 
testing time  out  of  mind  that  Mr.  Chizzle,  or  Mr. 
Mizzle,  “ was  particularly  engaged  and  had  appoint- 
ments until  dinner,”  may  have  got  an  extra  moral  twist 
and  shuffle  into  themselves  out  of  Jarndyce  and 
Jarndyce.  The  Receiver  in  the  cause  has  acquired  a 
goodly  sum  of  money  by  it,  but  has  acquired  too  a 
distrust  of  his  own  mother  and  a contempt  for  his 
own  kind.  Chizzle,  and  Mizzle,  have  lapsed  into  a 
habit  of  vaguely  promising  themselves,  that  they 
will  look  into  that  outstanding  little  matter  and  see 
what  can  be  done  for  Drizzle — who  was  not  well  used — 
when  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  shall  be  got  out  of  the 
office.  Shirking  and  sharking  in  all  their  many  varieties, 
have  been  sown  broadcast  by  this  ill-fated  cause ; and 
even  those  who  have  contemplated  its  history  from 
the  outermost  circle  of  such  evil,  have  been  insensibly 
tempted  into  a loose  way  of  letting  bad  things  alone  to 
take  their  own  bad  course,  and  a loose  belief,  that  if  the 
world  go  wrong,  it  was,  in  some  offliand  manner,  never 
meant  to  go  right.’  What  a man  was  Charles  Dickens ! 

I,  however,  can  illustrate  best  my  precise  meaning 
by  an  ancient  anecdote  of  a departed  abomination.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  lived  a successful 
barrister,  hight  Shadwell — Lancelot  Shadwell — who  in 
due  course  became  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England.  Once  upon  a time  he  jauntily 
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appGared  before  a Chancery  Commission  and  told  the 
following  tale  : ‘ I have  often  had  a copy  of  a promissory 
note  sent  to  my  chambers  with  a statement  that  an 
action  had  been  brought  by  the  holder  against  the 
drawer,  and  I was  requested  to  draw  a Bill  of  Injunction 
without  the  suggestion  of  a single  fact.  Upon  which,  I 
drew  a Bill  of  Injunction,  inventing  of  course  out  of  my 
own  head,  a set  of  facts  which  were  so  connected  with  the 
promissory  note,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  there  was  a 
primd  facie  equitable  ground  why  there  should  not  be 
execution  taken  out.  I recollect  considering  very  well 
whether  this  was  a right  thing  to  do,  hut  I thought 
this  : if  those  who  had  the  control  of  a Court  of  Equity 
did  not  choose  to  take  away  that  species  of  defence  to 
a legal  proceeding,  it  was  not  for  me  to  say  my  clieyit 
should  not  have  it.'  This  reasoning  is  not  very  close. 
What  the  Court  of  Equity  meant  to  allow  was  a good 
equitable  defence  on  facts  capable  of  proof,  not  a sham 
defence  resting  on  Shadwellian  inventions.  The  good 
old  father  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  actually  forsook  the 
practice  of  the  law  ‘ because  he  could  not  understand 
the  reason  of  giving  colour  in  pleading,  which,  as  he 
thought,  was  to  tell  a lie.’  And  so  it  was. 

The  moral  is  this — make  your  Procedure  honest, 
straightforward,  and  in  due  time  your  Practitioners  will 
become  so  also,  subdued  to  what  they  work  in,  like  the 
dyer’s  hand.  Colour  in  pleading  has  vanished,  and  so 
too,  has  much  else  which  bred  chicanery,  and  engendered 
corruption,  as  surely  as  foul  water  does  typhoid  fever. 
A good  deal  still  remains  to  be  done.  Here  at  all  events 
is  the  centre  of  contagion — the  root  of  the  evil.  It 
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is  one  very  hard  to  quell  or  extract.  Uriah  Keep’s 
favourite  book  was  Mr.  Tidd’s  ‘ Practice  of  the  Courts  ’ 
— he  used  to  stroke  it  affectionately.  We  are  rid  of 
Mr.  Tidd,  but  we  are  not  yet  quite  rid  of  the  Uriah  Keeps 
he  bred. 

Another  temptation  to  which  the  barrister  is  exposed 
is  the  ancient  offence  known  as  ‘ hugging  attorneys.’  It 
is  impossible  to  dogmatise  about  a crime  which  baffles 
definition.  As  all  members  of  the  Bar,  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  good-will  of  solicitors  for  every 
guinea  they  make,  the  young  barrister  will  easily  be 
forgiven  if  he  considers  civility  to  his  only  client,  no 
more  than  a debt  which  he  owes  to  his  family.  Where 
civility  ceases  and  servility  begins,  is  a secret  you  may 
keep  from  others,  but  hardly  from  yourself.  The  marked 
rudeness  with  which  some  eminent  advocates  have 
thought  fit  to  treat  their  professional  clients,  receives 
its  easiest  explanation,  if  attributed  to  a desire  to  do 
penance,  for  some  excess  of  civility  to  earlier  employers. 
That  there  is  such  an  offence  as  ‘ hugging  attorneys  ’ 
cannot  be  denied,  and  a very  odious  one  it  is. 

The  two  branches  of  the  profession,  solicitors  and 
barristers,  are  now  much  nearer  together  than  ever 
they  were  before.  The  solicitor  who  instructs  the 
barrister,  may  very  possibly  have  beaten  him  in  the 
Schools ; and  if  so,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  barrister,  to 
treat  his  client  as  a person  of  markedly  inferior  intel- 
ligence to  himself.  Young  men  before  going  to  the  Bar 
frequently  spend  a year  in  a solicitor’s  office ; and  gener- 
ally it  may  be  said,  that  the  two  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession draw  closer  together  every  day.  A barrister 
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of  the  old  school  would  much  sooner  have  been  seen 
inside  a gambling  hell,  than  coming  out  of  an  attorney’s 
office,  but  nowadays  and  among  the  younger  men  it  is 
impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  preserve  exactly 
the  ancient  landmarks.  Probably  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
the  special  privilege  of  the  Bar — namely,  the  exclusive 
right  of  advocacy  in  the  higher  Courts  of  justice  of 
the  land — will  be  shared  with  solicitors. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  change  of  attitude  or 
feeling,  that  ought  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  old  tradi- 
tion, which  prohibits  a barrister  from  soliciting  business. 
Such  a proceeding  is  repugnant  to  a learned  profession. 
It  is  hard  to  get  either  high  people,  or  low  people,  to 
understand  this.  High  people,  and  low  people,  resemble 
one  another  in  at  least  one  respect : they  are  and  always 
have  been,  sturdy  beggars,  accustomed  to  ask  outright 
for  whatever  they  want,  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  families.  The  fine  reticences  of  the  professions, 
which  have  condemned  many  a man  to  starve  rather 
than  to  advertise  himself,  do  not  appeal  to  them.  The 
ranks  of  the  Bar,  are  now  recruited  both  from  high  people 
and  from  low,  and  I have  been  informed  by  more  than 
one  solicitor  of  great  experience,  that  he  has  been  amazed 
and  not  a little  disgusted,  at  the  free  and  open  way,  in 
which  briefs  are  begged,  and  personal  claims  put  forward 
and  pushed — and  even  insisted  on. 

Four  sets  of  facts  exist  that  tend  to  the  slackening  of 
discipline,  and  the  wearing  out  of  tradition  at  the  Bar. 
(1)  The  formation  and  growth  of  what  are  called  ‘ local 
Bars  ’ — that  is  to  say,  the  collection  of  a number  of  prac- 
tising barristers  in  large  centres  of  population.  This  is 
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inevitable,  and  from  many  points  of  view  most  desirable, 
but  it  has  a tendency  to  decentralise  Bar  opinion,  and 
to  foster  varying  habits  and  customs  among  barristers 
themselves.  It  is  easier  to  be  independent  in  London 
than  anywhere  else.  (2)  The  decay  of  the  old  circuit 
system  and  the  discipline  of  ‘ the  mess.’  (3)  The  ever- 
increasing  approximation  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
profession.  (4)  The  increasing  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  law,  of  handing  down  the  traditions 
of  thd  Bar  from  one  generation  of  students  to  another. 
This  is  perhaps  a dark  saying,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
Statute  Law  of  this  country  is  fast  devouring  the  old 
Common  Law,  the  old  Equitable  Doctrines,  and  the  Fine 
Art  of  the  Conveyancer.  The  new  codifying  statutes  are 
difficult  enough,  and  occasionally  obscure ; but  their 
difficulties  and  obscurities,  are  as  nothing  to  those  which 
faced  the  student  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  Then  the 
law  had  to  be  studied  for  years  in  the  chambers  of  the 
special  pleader  and  of  the  conveyancer,  and  it  was  in 
chambers  that  men  imbibed  the  traditions  of  the  profes- 
sion as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  much  else. 

Not  a day  too  soon,  has  the  Bar  bestirred  itself  to 
look  after  the  discipline  of  its  members.  The  Inns  of 
Court  have  indeed  always  exercised  a valuable  jurisdic- 
tion— they  are  able  to  keep  known  scoundrels,  from  coming 
into  the  profession,  and  on  occasions,  they  have  turned 
scoundrels  out  of  the  profession  by  disbarring  them  ; 
but  more  than  this,  they  have  rarely  attempted  to  do, 
though  their  right  to  interfere  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  new  Bar  Council  has  a disciplinary  committee, 
which  seeks  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  Bar,  by 
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I'emiiiding  offenders  against  those  traditions,  that  the 
traditions  exist.  A reminder  of  this  kind  is  not  likely 
to  be  ignored,  for  behind  it  lies  a mighty  power.  Do 
you  ask,  gentle  reader,  how  can  the  Bar  enforce  its 
decrees  and  maintain  its  discipline  ? The  answer  is,  by 
its  members  refusing  to  hold  a brief,  either  as  leader  or 
junior  with  the  recalcitrant  sinner.  The  Bar  can  take 
care  of  itself ; and  if  it  ceases  to  do  so,  it  can  only  be, 
because  it  has  grown  indifferent  to  its  own  reputation. 

The  English  law,  like  the  Koman  law,  regards  the 
fees  of  a barrister  as  an  honorarium,  and  accordingly 
a barrister  cannot  sue  the  solicitor  who  employs  him 
for  their  amount.  An  eminent  law  lord  has  observed  in 
the  Privy  Council  that  ‘ a member  of  the  Bar  of  England, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  that  country,  and  the  rules 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  renders,  and  pro- 
fesses to  render,  services  of  a purely  honorary  character.’ 
Quite  true,  and  yet  great  humbug  all  the  same.  Bar- 
risters employ  clerks  to  look  after  their  fees  and  to 
collect  their  fees,  and  as  the  clerks  are  themselves  paid, 
not  by  the  barristers  who  employ  them,  but  by  fees 
paid  by  the  solicitors  who  employ  the  barristers,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  the  clerk’s  room  the  purely  honorary 
character  of  the  transaction  has  been  lost  sight  of  for 
centuries.  If  a solicitor  receives  from  his  client,  the 
money  wherewith  to  pay  the  barrister’s  fees,  and  does  not 
so  apply  it,  such  a solicitor  may  be  ‘ struck  off  the  rolls  ’ ; 
if  a solicitor  becomes  a bankrupt,  a barrister  may  prove  in 
his  bankruptcy,  for  the  amount  of  the  fees  payable  to  the 
barrister  ; but  it  is  quite  true  the  barrister  cannot  issue  a 
writ,  and  recover  judgment  for  his  fees.  However,  as  a 
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set-off  against  this  neither  can  the  solicitor  nor  the  suitor, 
smarting  under  defeat,  rush  away,  and  issue  a writ 
against  the  barrister,  for  neghgent  conduct  of  the  case. 

Advocates  are  commonly  supposed  (those  that  get 
any  work  to  do)  to  spend  their  lives  in  browbeating  wit- 
nesses, mystifying  judges,  and  bamboozling  juries.  How 
much  exaggeration  there  is  in  this,  probably  no  one 
but  a practising  barrister  can  estimate.  To  browbeat 
an  honest  witness  with  a tongue  in  his  head,  is  :iot  so 
easy  as  some  people  seem  to  think.  We  could  not 
honestly  anticipate  a great  renown  for  the  advocate 
who  had  proposed  for  his  day’s  work  to  mystify  Jock 
Campbell,  George  Jessel,  or  Sir  Edward  Fry.  And  as 
for  bamboozling  juries,  I should  like  to  ask  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen  how  often  he  succeeded — nay,  how 
often  he  tried — to  bamboozle  a Liverpool  jury. 

As  usual,  the  public  is  on  the  wrong  tack.  That  the 
habits  of  mind  engendered  by  the  constant  practice  of 
advocacy,  have  their  intellectual  and  moral  dangers,  is 
certain,  and  their  bad  effects  have  often  been  noticed, 
writ  at  large  upon  the  characters  of  many  most  eminent 
lawyers.  How  are  these  to  be  guarded  against  ? Here 
I must  invoke  philosophy  and  cite  philosophers.  After 
all,  it  is  not  harder  to  cite  philosophers  than  to  quote 
from  Beavan’s  ‘ Reports.’  I will  cite  two  philosophers. 
The  first,  I have  already  incidentally  named— a fine 
writer,  but  undoubtedly  a greater  rascal  than  ever  was 
called  to  the  Bar — Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Yet  there  is  great  force  in  what  he  says  in  his  famous 
and  once  fashionable  ‘ Essay  on  the  Study  of  History  ’ : 
‘ There  have  been  lawyers  who  were  orators,  philosophers, 
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historians.  There  will  be  none  such  any  more  till 
in  some  better  age,  true  ambition  or  the  love  of  fame, 
prevail  over  avarice,  and  till  men  find  leisure  and 
encouragement,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  by  climbing  up  the  vantage  ground,  as 
my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  science.  Till  this  happens, 
the  profession  of  the  law,  will  scarce  deem  to  be  ranked 
among  the  learned  professions  ; and  whenever  it  happens, 
one  of  the  vantage  grounds  to  which  men  climb  is 
metaphysical,  and  the  other  is  historical  knowledge. 
They  must  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  moral 
world,  that  they  may  discuss  the  abstract  reason  of  all 
laws  ; and  they  must  trace  the  laws  of  particular  States, 
especially  their  own,  from  the  first  rough  sketches  to  the 
perfect  draughts — from  the  first  causes  or  occasions  that 
produced  them,  through  all  their  effects,  good  and  bad, 
that  they  produced.’ 

Lord  Bolingbroke’s  recipe  therefore  to  cure  the  defects 
of  the  legal  mind  are  metaphysics,  history,  and  the  study 
of  comparative  law. 

I pass  on  to  philosopher  number  two,  who,  though  he 
had  a limp  in  his  moral  walk,  was  yet  a noble  spirit — 
adorable  as  a poet,  and  as  a thinker  venerable.  I mean 
‘ S.  T.  C.,’  who  is  reported  in  his  ‘ Table  Talk  ’ to  have 
made  the  following  observations,  with  which  I gladly 
bring  my  own  too  desultory  remarks  to  a conclusion  : 

‘ I think  upon  the  whole  the  advocate  is  placed  in  a 
position  unfavourable  to  his  moral  being,  and  indeed 
to  his  intellect  also  in  its  higher  powers.  There- 
fore, I would  recommend  an  advocate  to  devote  a part 
of  his  leisure  time,  to  some  study  of  the  metaphysics 
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of  the  mind  or  metaphysics  of  theology ; something,  I 
mean,  which  shall  call  forth  all  his  powers,  and  centre 
his  wishes  in  the  investigation  of  truth  alone,  without 
reference  to  a side  to  be  supported.  No  studies  give 
such  a power  of  distinguishing  as  metaphysics  ; in  their 
rational  and  unperverted  tendency,  they  are  ennobling 
and  exalting.  Some  such  studies  are  wanted  to  counter- 
act the  operation  of  legal  studies  and  practice,  which 
sharpen  indeed,  but  like  a grindstone,  narrow  whilst 
they  sharpen.’  ‘ 

' Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  Samwl  Taylor  Coleridge,  2nd 
edition,  p.  142. 
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By  E,  BRUDENELL  CARTER,  P.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Ophthalmic 
SuBGEON  TO  St.  Geobge’s  Hospital. 

The  unwritten  laws,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
medical  practitioners,  first  towards  their  professional 
brethren,  and  next  towards  their  patients  and  the 
public,  in  so  far  as  these  laws  are  exemplified  in  the  daily 
conduct  of  men  who  combine  the  highest  professional 
skill  with  the  highest  personal  character,  have  often  been 
correctly  summed  up  by  the  simple  words  ‘ to  do  mito 
all  men,  as  I would  they  should  do  unto  me.’  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  principle  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but 
its  application  to  the  events  of  life,  especially  when  the 
doctor  finds  himself  occupying  a position  intermediate 
between  conflicting  interests,  is  sometimes  difficult,  and 
may  occasionally  be  misinterpreted.  Patients  and  their 
friends  are  apt  to  complain  of  hindrances  to  their  free- 
dom of  action,  which  are  imposed  by  ‘ medical  etiquette,’ 
and  they  frequently  fail  to  see  that  these  hindrances,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  any  real  existence,  have  been  shown 
by  long  experience  to  be  altogether  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  How  little  their  nature  is  understood 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a noble  lord,  not 
many  weeks  ago,  wrote  a letter  to  the  ‘ Times  ’ paper  on 
the  health  and  management  of  schoolboys,  in  which  he 
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expressed  a hope  that  ‘ without  too  much  fear  of  pro- 
fessional etiquette  some  doctors  and  surgeons  ’ would 
publish  their  experiences  with  regard  to  certain  matters 
concerning  which  they  would  be  in  possession  of  con- 
fidential information.  He  apparently  did  not  perceive 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  medical  profession  largely 
depends  upon  the  power  of  its  members  to  win  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  their  clients ; and  that  such 
confidence  is  neither  to  be  won  nor  retained  by  con- 
spicuous disregard  of  the  obligations  which  it  entails. 

The  medical  profession,  like  every  other,  is  composed 
of  certain  grades  and  divisions,  some  of  which  are  well 
defined,  while  the  limits  of  others  are  comparatively 
shadowy.  These  grades  and  divisions  are  often  sources 
of  perplexity  to  the  public,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to 
explain  their  origin  and  nature. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  England, 
there  were  three  distinct  bodies  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession ; namely  physicians,  the  so-called  pure  surgeons, 
and  general  practitioners.  The  physicians  were  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  Eoyal  College,  which  pos- 
sessed privileges  and  exercised  powers  mider  a charter 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  It  was  composed  of  Licen- 
tiates and  extra-Licentiates,  and  of  Fellows  selected 
from  among  them.  The  licence  of  the  College  was 
necessary  in  order  to  practise  as  a physician,  and 
was  only  granted  to  medical  graduates  of  distinguished 
universities.  The  ‘ extra-Licentiate  ’ was  free  to  prac- 
tise anywhere  in  England  or  Wales  outside  the  metro- 
politan boundaries ; the  Licentiate  was  free  also  within 
those  boundaries.  In  course  of  time,  vacancies  among 
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the  Fellows  were  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Licentiates  ; 
the  Fellows  being  the  owners  of  the  College  and  of  other 
property,  and  exercising  disciplinary  powers  over  the 
whole  body  of  physicians — powers  which  were  adminis- 
tered with  scrupulous  fidelity  by  the  ‘ Censors  Board  ’ 
of  the  college,  and  which,  in  case  of  need,  might  be  en- 
forced by  imprisoning  an  offender  in  Newgate.  A ‘ phy- 
sician,’ in  those  days,  meant  a graduate  in  arts  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  in  early 
times  perhaps  of  Leyden— a man  who  had  enjoyed 
every  educational  advantage  which  his  time  could  afford, 
and  who  had  drunk  deeply  of  its  best  learning.  If  he 
were  a Fellow,  he  was  also  a man  whose  private  and 
professional  conduct,  during  his  licentiateship,  had  been 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  exacting  standard  of  his 
College,  and  to  render  him  a worthy  custodian  of  its 
privileges  and  a worthy  representative  of  its  dignity. 
Among  the  ‘ unwritten  laws  ’ of  Lhe  College  in  those  days, 
not  the  least  important  was  one  which  prescribed  the 
maintenance  of  a high  standard  of  classical  acquire- 
ment, especially  as  regards  Latinity  ; and  Latin  orations 
delivered  by  the  Fellows  became  sources  of  attraction  to 
scholars  of  all  callings  and  professions.  The  bye-laws 
of  the  College  aimed  at  maintaining  the  Fellows  and 
Licentiates  in  the  social  position  of  gentlemen ; inso- 
much that  they  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  trade,  or  to 
have  recourse  to  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  any  pro- 
fessional fees  which  might  be  due  to  them,  and  which 
they  were  taught  to  regard,  not  as  claims,  but  merely  as 
honoraria,  expressive  of  the  gratitude  of  the  patient. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  title  of  ‘physician’  was 
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necessarily  held  in  high  esteem,  and  has  continued 
to  be  so  held  in  some  degree,  notwithstanding 
great  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
assumed. 

The  ‘ surgeon  ’ was  originally  a barber,  who  bled, 
drew  teeth,  and  dressed  wounds,  in  addition  to  the 
proper  business  of  his  trade.  The  surgeons  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  barbers  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  a charter  granted  subsequently  to  that  of  the  phy- 
sicians, and  they  founded  then-  Eoyal  College  and  began 
to  supervise  the  education  of  students  who  desired  to 
join  their  body.  For  a long  period,  at  least  in  civil 
life,  they  were  scarcely  more  than  handicraftsmen, 
called  in  by  physicians  to  perform  operations  which  the 
latter  declared  to  be  necessary,  and  with  which  they 
would  not  soil  their  own  more  dignified  fingers ; but  in 
time  of  war  the  good  offices  of  surgeons  were  highly 
appreciated  by  military  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
highest  position,  by  whose  friendship  and  patronage 
they  were  greatly  aided  and  encouraged,  insomuch  that 
they  gradually  came  more  and  more  to  constitute  a 
recognised  and  independent  branch  or  department  of 
the  medical  profession.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
they  held  office  in  great  hospitals,  and  in  this  way 
acquired  a high  degree  of  skill  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon  them ; with  the  necessary 
result  that  the  public  became  unwilling  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  any  who  had  not  been  hospital 
students,  and  subsequently  admitted  at  Surgeons’  Hall 
as  members  of  the  body.  Many  who  fulfilled  this  con- 
dition went  to  practise  in  places  in  which  hospitals 
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were  not  in  existence,  and  were  compelled  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  treatment  of  all  sorts  of  ailments, 
and  to  become  in  fact  ‘ general  ’ or  family  practitioners. 
Those  who  remained  in  large  towns — who  held,  gene- 
rally speaking,  hospital  appointments,  and  who  strictly 
confined  themselves  to  surgical  work,  were  wont  to 
emphasise  the  distinction  by  calling  themselves  ‘ pure  ’ 
surgeons. 

Still  dealing  with  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
medical  profession  in  England  consisted  of  ‘ physicians,’ 
who  treated  internal  ailments  by  medical  means,  who 
were  conversant  with  the  learning  of  the  day  in  relation 
to  such  ailments,  and  who,  being  Doctors  of  Medicine  of 
an  imiversity,  monopolised,  both  of  right  and  by  usage, 
the  title  of  ‘ Dr.’ ; and  of  ‘ surgeons,’  members  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  who  had  passed  through 
some  course  of  professional  study  and  some  form  of 
examination,  and  who  were  divided  into  two  classes — the 
‘ pures,’  who  were  mostly  to  be  found  in  towns,  and  the 
greater  number  who,  mider  the  general  title  of  ‘ sur- 
geon,’ were  to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
and  who,  although  they  had  received  no  ‘ medical  ’ 
training,  were  largely  engaged  in  ‘general’  medical 
practice.  The  College  of  Surgeons  did  not  require 
any  education  in  general  knowledge,  and  in  this  re- 
spect its  members  might  be  as  ignorant  as  they 
pleased,  but  they  had  presumably  learnt  to  dress  a 
wound,  to  set  a broken  bone,  and  perhaps  to  amputate 
a limb. 

As  population,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  medical 
assistance,  was  continually  increasing,  the  ignorance  of 
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‘ surgeons  ’ with  regard  to  the  medical  duties  which  con- 
stantly fell  to  their  share  became  at  last  so  serious  as  to 
call  for  the  attention  of  the  legislature  ; and  an  enact- 
ment was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  securing  medical 
as  well  as  surgical  education  for  general  practitioners. 
The  Government  of  the  day  appealed  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  to  undertake  the  supply  of  this  national 
requirement ; but  the  College  refused  to  enter  upon  a 
course  calculated  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 
Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ; 
and,  the  consent  of  this  body  having  been  obtained, 
the  necessary  authority  was  conferred  upon  it  by  a 
statute  commonly  known  as  the  Apothecaries  Act  of 
1815. 

The  apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London  were  origin- 
ally in  union  with  the  spice  dealers  or  ‘ pepperers,’  as 
the  surgeons  were  with  the  barbers  ; and,  just  as  there 
were  physicians  and  surgeons  before  the  position  and 
rights  of  the  members  of  these  callings  were  regulated 
and  defined  by  charter,  so  there  were  apothecaries, 
acting  as  medical  practitioners,  from  time  immemorial. 
The  ‘ pepperers  ’ were  once  the  sole  channel  through  which 
foreign  drugs  were  introduced  into  the  English  market ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  by  a not  unnatural  process  of 
popular  reasoning,  they  were  soon  credited  with,  and 
ultimately  acquired,  considerable  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  the  commodities  in  which  they  dealt.  At  any  rate, 
they  were  recognised  medical  practitioners  as  far  back 
as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  differed  from 
physicians  in  that  they  supplied  the  medicines  which 
they  thought  necessary,  and  made  this  supply  the  basis 
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of  a charge  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  commerce  ; while 
the  physicians  only  wrote  prescriptions,  and  took  their 
fees  as  a mere  accident  of  the  transaction.  It  was  also 
the  recognised  business  of  apothecaries  to  prepare  and 
supply  medicines  from  the  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
as  well  as  by  their  own  initiative ; and  the  College 
made  many  attempts  to  confine  them  to  this  dispensing 
business,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  engaging  in  medi- 
cal practice  on  their  own  account.  These  attempts  led 
to  much  litigation  at  different  periods,  with  various  tem- 
porary issues,  but  the  College  was  never  permanently 
successful,  and  the  position  of  the  apothecaries  was  at 
last  clearly  defined  in  a charter  granted  to  the  Society 
by  King  James  I.,  in  which  all  their  ancient  privi- 
leges were  set  forth  and  confirmed.  The  members  of 
the  Society,  from  that  time  forwards,  were  fully  entitled 
to  engage  in  medical  practice,  but  they  were  a City 
Company,  strictly  limited  in  the  number  of  their 
yeomanry  and  livery,  and  were  therefore  totally  un- 
able, prior  to  the  Act  of  1815,  to  supply  the  general 
wants  of  the  community. 

Under  the  Act  in  question,  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries was  empowered  to  issue  licences  to  properly- 
qualified  persons,  entitling  them  to  practise  as  apothe- 
caries, without  making  them  members  of  the  body. 
The  Society  was  authorised  to  lay  down  a curriculum  of 
study,  to  alter  it  from  time  to  time,  and  to  institute  an 
examination  as  a test  of  fitness  to  receive  the  licence, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  membership  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  became  known  as  the 
‘ double  qualification,’  and  was  soon  required,  both  as  a 
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condition  of  holding  medical  appointments  in  the  Public 
Services,  and  also  by  public  opinion,  so  that  it  shortly 
became  universal.  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  left  the 
control  of  surgical  education  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
but  adopted  a policy  of  steady  improvement  in  their 
requirements  on  the  medical  side  of  professional  know- 
ledge. From  the  first,  some  acquaintance  with  Latin 
was  required  from  candidates,  the  length  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  stringency  of  the  examination  were 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  the 
licence  of  the  Society  deserved  and  obtained  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  profession. 
Mainly  through  its  means  the  standard  of  medical 
education  among  general  practitioners  was  raised  to  a 
level  not  appreciably  lower  than  that  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  College  of  Physicians  for  its  licence ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  the  prestige  of  the  word 
‘physician,’  and  the  respect  attaching  to  the  title 
of  ‘Dr.,’  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  undergone 
diminution. 

Prior  to  1884  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  governed 
by  a council  which,  although  it  was  in  some  mysterious 
manner  confined  within  a narrow  circle  of  persons,  was 
yet  composed  of  ‘ members,’  and  for  which  any  ‘member,’ 
in  theory  if  not  in  fact,  was  eligible.  But  in  that  year 
the  College  obtained  a new  charter,  which  sanctioned 
the  creation  of  a new  order  of  ‘ Fellows  ’ in  addition  to 
the  members  of  the  College,  and  which  provided  that 
the  council  should  thereafter  be  elected  by  and  from  the 
Fellows  only.  The  new  order  was  formed  by  conferring 
the  Fellowship  upon  every  surgeon  then  holding  office  in 
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a hospital  fulfilling  certain  conditions ; and,  save  for  a 
temporary  power  of  electing  men  who  were  members 
before  1844,  it  was  afterwards  to  be  attained  solely  by  a 
professional  examination  of  great  stringency.  The  Col- 
lege asserted  that  from  thenceforward  the  membership 
was  to  be  regarded  only  as  a guarantee  of  fitness  for 
ordinary  family  practice,  and  the  Fellowship  as  a 
guarantee  of  fitness  for  hospital  and  consulting  practice 
— that  is  to  say,  for  the  performance  of  surgical  opera- 
tions requiring  the  highest  degree  of  technical  skill  and 
knowledge.  From  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  College  has  been  required,  by  nearly  all 
hospitals  of  the  first  order,  as  an  essential  condition  of 
surgical  office  within  their  walls.  Unlike  the  Fellowship 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  professional  con- 
duct, but  is  conferred  upon  every  member  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  who  succeeds  in 
passing  a surgical  examination  which,  in  all  its  parts,  is 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  standard. 

In  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
education  of  general  practitioners  had  from  the  first 
been  more  in  the  hands  of  universities  than  was  the 
case  in  England ; and  in  time  it  became  a practice  for 
English  members  of  the  College,  and  licentiates  of  the 
‘ Hall,’  as  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  often  incor- 
rectly designated,  after  obtaming  the  ‘ double  qualification  ’ 
in  England,  to  go  across  the  Tweed  and  to  seek  from  a 
northern  university  the  degree  of  M.D.  Those  who  did 
this  were  technically  justified  in  adoptmg  the  title  of 
‘ Dr.,’  and  hence  it  came  about,  after  a while,  that  a 
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certain  number  of  general  practitioners  were  properly 
styled  by  that  honourable  designation,  although  it  did 
not  represent,  in  their  cases,  the  high  standard  either  of 
general  or  of  professional  knowledge  which  in  England 
it  was  commonly  understood  to  imply.  No  fairly  dili- 
gent student,  who  had  passed  the  College  and  Hall,  had 
any  material  difficulty  in  obtaining  a northern  doctorate, 
and  consequently  it  was  obtained,  and  forced  into  notice, 
by  many  general  practitioners  whose  attainments  were  in 
no  respect  in  advance  of  those  of  their  brethren  who 
had  been  contented  to  remain  at  home  and  to  fulfil 
their  duties  in  life  upon  the  unpretending  title  of  ‘ Mr.’ 
A good  deal  of  heartburning  was  occasioned  in  this 
way,  and  no  effort  w'as  spared  by  some  of  the  northern 
graduates  to  produce  an  impression  that  their  super- 
rtuous  title,  eminently  respectable  and  creditable  where 
it  was  properly  understood,  placed  its  owners  on  the 
same  plane  with  ‘ Doctors  ’ of  the  English  universities 
and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

A large  number  of  English  general  practitioners,  not 
unnaturally  dissatisfied  w'ith  the  claims  to  superior 
knowledge  and  position  which  were  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Scottish  graduates,  began  to  feel  dis- 
content with  the  powerlessness  which  was  an  inevitable 
result  of  their  unorganised  condition.  The  licentiates 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  did  not  become  members 
of  that  Society,  had  no  voice  in  its  management,  and 
derived  from  it  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  a right 
to  exercise  their  calling.  The  institution  of  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  had  deprived  the 
members  of  their  right  of  election  to  the  Council,  and 
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left  them  nothing  but  the  bare  title  of  ‘ surgeon,  with 
the  privilege  of  using  the  library  and  museum.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  form  an  association  of  general 
practitioners,  and  many  voices  in  the  profession  were 
raised  in  favour  of  what  was  called  ‘ medical  reform, 
although  scarcely  any  two  reformers  were  in  complete 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  changes  which  would  be 
desirable.  The  Government  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  and  carry  the  Medical  Act  of 
1858,  not  with  any  intention  or  desire  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  profession  in  England,  but  purely  as  a 
political  measure,  and  to  remedy  a grievance  which  was 
felt  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Act  rendered  a medical  qualification,  in  whichever 
division  conferred,  available  not  only  for  that  division, 
but  also  for  the  other  two  ; so  that  Scottish  and  Irish 
graduates  and  licentiates  obtained  a right  to  practise  in 
England.  English  graduates  and  licentiates,  of  course, 
obtained  corresponding  rights  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  of  these  they  do  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have 
very  largely  availed  themselves.  In  each  division  of 
the  kingdom  there  was  an  university,  or  there  were 
universities,  entitled  to  confer  medical  degrees  which 
carried  with  them  permission  to  practise ; and  m each 
division  there  was  a College  of  Physicians  and  a College 
of  Surgeons,  while  both  London  and  Dublin  had  Incor- 
porated Societies  of  Apothecaries,  and  Scotland  a body 
holding  a somewhat  analogous  position  in  respect  of 
licensing,  and  called  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. In  all,  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  nineteen 
bodies  with  vested  rights  to  confer  medical  qualifica- 
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tions,  and  every  qualification  of  the  nineteen  conferred 
rights  which  extended  over  the  whole.  It  was  at  once 
perceived  that  the  public  would  require  to  be  protected 
against  a sort  of  Dutch  auction  for  the  sale  of  qualifica- 
tions, and  the  device  hit  upon  for  this  purpose  was  the 
establishment  of  a body,  called  the  General  Medical 
Council,  formed  of  a representative  appointed  by  each 
one  of  the  licensing  bodies,  with  six  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  with  power  to  elect  a President  from 
without.  The  principal  duty  of  the  Council  was  to 
secure  that  all  medical  examinations  for  a ‘ pass  degree  ’ 
or  licence  were  of  approximately  equal  stringency,  and 
were  based  upon  equal  curricula,  in  whatever  division 
of  the  kingdom  or  by  whatever  body  they  were  con- 
ducted ; and  the  corporate  representatives  not  only 
served  more  or  less  as  checks  upon  each  other,  but  were 
also  in  a position  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  bodies 
sending  them,  such  conditions  of  study  and  examination 
as  might  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
whole.  A Medical  Register,  or  official  list  of  qualified 
persons,  was  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  Council, 
which  became  bound  to  take  care  that  admission  to  this 
list  could  only  be  gained  by  persons  who  had  pursued  a 
proper  course  of  study,  and  had  passed  satisfactorily  a 
sufficient  examination.  "With  higher  degrees,  such  as 
might  be  granted  subsequently  to  the  ‘ pass  ’ or  qualifying 
examination,  the  Council  had  no  concern,  these  being 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  corporations 
granting  them. 

The  Council,  being  thus  charged  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  door  of  admission  to  the  Medical  Register, 
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was  also  entiaisted  with  that  of  opening  it  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  offenders.  They  were  empowered  to  remove 
from  the  Eegister,  without  inquiry,  the  name  of  any 
person  who  had  been  convicted  in  England  or  Ireland 
of  any  felony  or  misdemeanour,  or  in  Scotland  of  any 
crime  or  offence.  They  were  also  empowered  to  remove, 
after  due  inquiry,  the  name  of  any  person  whom  they 
might  adjudge  to  have  been  guilty  of  ‘ infamous  conduct 
in  any  professional  respect  ’ ; or,  in  other  words,  of 
a person  whose  conduct  had  proved  him  to  be  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  which  patients  are  compelled 
to  repose  in  their  medical  attendants.  The  vague 
character  of  the  words  of  the  Act  led  to  several  appeals 
to  courts  of  law  against  the  first  adverse  judgments  of 
the  Council ; and  a series  of  judicial  decisions  finally 
settled  the  way  in  which  the  new  powers  were  to  be 
exercised.  Nothing  could  be  declared  ‘infamous  con- 
duct ’ unless  it  were  of  such  a character  as  to  raise  a 
fair  presumption  of  infamy  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
person.  Fraudulent  association  with  quacks  or  quackery, 
deceiving  the  public  by  assistmg  an  unqualified  person 
to  practise  as  if  he  were  qualified,  or  the  abuse  of  pro- 
fessional opportunities  for  the  establishment  of  immoral 
relations,  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  acts  which  have 
been  declared  infamous  by  the  Council,  and  have  been 
punished  by  removal  from  the  Eegister.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Council  has  no  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  ques- 
tions of  what  might  be  called  ‘ etiquette,’  such  as  the 
conditions  of  medical  competition  or  any  acts  arising 
therefrom.  Its  powers  are  limited  to  the  punishment  of 
conduct  which  could  fairly  be  described  as  ‘ infamous  ’ 
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in  the  natural  and  common-sense  meaning  of  the 
word. 

During  the  first  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  of 
its  existence  the  Medical  Council  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  its  way,  and  attended  carefully  and  zealously  to  the 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  legislature. 
The  curriculum  of  medical  study  and  the  standard  of 
medical  examination  were  raised  to  and  maintained  at 
a very  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  names  of 
infamous  persons  were  duly  removed  after  inquiry  into 
their  demerits.  During  the  same  period,  however,  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  had  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  and  not  increasing  at  all  in  pro- 
sperity. The  advancement  of  science  everywhere  tended 
to  the  preservation  of  health  and  to  the  shortening  of 
illness  when  it  occurred.  In  many  directions  there  was 
much  less  for  doctors  to  do,  and  there  were  many  more 
of  them  to  do  it.  Quite  naturally,  they  looked  about  for 
somebody  who  might  be  blamed  ; and  some  of  the  more 
ardent  spirits  among  the  malcontents  began  to  make 
attacks  upon  the  Council.  They  maintained  that  the  j)ro- 
fession  would  have  been  in  better  case  if  only  the  Council 
had  done  many  things  which  it  had  no  power  to  do,  such 
as  putting  difficulties  in  the  way  of  quacks,  or  as  regulat- 
ing the  conditions  of  professional  work  and  competition : 
if,  m fact,  it  would  have  become  the  ruling  body  of  a 
trades  union.  They  maintained  that  things  would  have 
been  better  managed  if  medical  practitioners  had  been 
directly  represented  on  the  Council,  instead  of  only 
indirectly,  through  the  representatives  of  the  corpora- 
tions, or  through  the  members  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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As  the  result  of  much  clamour,  the  original  Act  was 
altered  (it  was  said  to  have  been  amended)  in  1886,  the 
Council  was  enlarged,  and  its  constitution  to  some  extent 
changed.  Five  ‘ direct  representatives  ’ were  added,  to 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  registered  practitioners — three 
in  England,  and  one  each  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  — 
while  the  President  was  no  longer  to  be  taken  from  out- 
side, but  from  the  ranks  of  the  Council  itself.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  placed 
on  the  Eegister,  as  formerly,  by  reason  of  having  passed 
an  examination  in  medicine  alone,  or  in  surgery  alone, 
but  that  every  qualifying  examination  should  include  the 
three  chief  branches  of  medical  practice— medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  midwifery.  A man  who  had  once  passed  in 
all  three  would,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  restrict  his 
practice  as  he  pleased  ; but  a certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  all  was  declared  to  be  essential.  By  a still 
earlier  amending  Act  the  Medical  Council  had  been  made 
a corporation  ; and  m that  capacity  it  has  sometimes 
gone  to  the  courts  as  a prosecutor  for  offences  against 
the  Medical  Acts,  such  as  the  wrongful  assumption  of 
titles,  which  did  not  fall  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  but 
for  which  the  law  had  provided  penalties  which  any 
individual  or  corporation  could  seek  to  enforce.  Its 
action  in  this  respect  has  been  chiefly  exerted  in  relation 
to  cases  in  which  some  doubtful  point  of  law  was 
involved— something  about  which  an  authoritative 
decision  was  desurable,  although  no  private  person  was 
likely  to  incur  the  cost  of  obtaining  it. 

While  these  transactions  were  being  carried  on,  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  entered  upon  a 
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totally  new  phase  of  its  existence.  Its  governing  body 
began  to  realise  that  the  act  of  their  predecessors,  in 
1815,  in  declining  to  undertake  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  general  practitioners,  and  in  leaving  that  control 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  had  been  an  error  of 
judgment — or,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  a policy  which 
should  be  abandoned.  The  College  therefore  changed 
the  title  of  its  old  ‘ licentiaties  ’ into  ‘ members,’  and  estab- 
lished a new  order  of  licentiates  in  lieu  of  the  former. 
The  members,  like  the  old  licentiates,  were  eligible  for 
election  to  the  Fellowship,  were  bound  by  the  bye-laws  of 
the  College,  and  were  prohibited  from  suing  for  their 
fees,  or  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of  trade  or  business, 
and  even  from  partnership  with  another  practitioner. 
The  new  licentiates  bore  to  the  College  the  same  relation 
as  that  of  the  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
to  the  Society".  They  did  not  become  members  of  the 
corporation,  were  not  eligible  for  the  Fellowship,  and 
were  comparatively  little  amenable  to  the  College  con- 
trol or  discipline.  They  were  hitended  to  be  general 
practitioners,  and  the  new  licence  to  be  a general  practi- 
tioner’s licence  in  medicine,  in  all  respects  comparable 
to  the  licence  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  called 
into  existence  in  direct  rivalry  with  it.  The  College 
trusted  to  its  old  renown,  and  to  its  established  social 
and  professional  position,  as  being  likely  to  furnish 
greater  attractions  to  students  than  the  licentiateship  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  upon  which  it  became  a 
passing  fashion  to  look  down. 

The  framers  of  the  Act  of  1886,  which  required  the 
threefold  examination  from  every  medical  practitioner. 
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were  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  certain  licensing  bodies 
were  not  in  a position  to  conduct  the  whole  of  it.  The 
College  of  Surgeons,  for  example,  could  only  examine 
in  surgery ; and  the  College  of  Physicians,  although  it 
claimed  and  possessed,  under  its  charter,  a right  to 
examine  in  surgery,  was  nevertheless  practically  unable 
to  do  so,  and  would  have  had  to  go  outside  of  its  own 
body  for  the  examiners.  To  meet  these  conditions,  the 
Act  permitted  any  two  or  more  licensing  bodies  to  com- 
bine together  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a complete 
qualification  ; and,  when  any  body  was  unable  either  to 
give  a complete  qualification,  or  to  combine  with  another 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  Medical 
Coimcil  and  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  assistant 
examiners  in  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  it  was 
deficient.  In  London  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  combined  together,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  Society  then  received 
assistant  examiners  in  surgery  from  the  Medical  Council. 
It  was  previously  entitled  to  license  in  medicine  and 
midwifery,  and,  thus  reinforced,  it  is  able  to  give  a 
complete  qualification. 

The  general  result  of  the  tangled  skein  of  events 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  unwind  is  briefly  this  : 

Everyone  who  enters  the  medical  profession,  and 
acquires  a right  to  have  his  name  placed  upon  the 
Register  as  a ‘legally  qualified  practitioner,’  acquires 
that  right  by  virtue  of  having  passed  qualifying  examina- 
tions in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery.  It  is  the 
chief  business  of  the  Medical  Council  to  secure  that  the 
conditions  of  entrance  to  the  examination,  as  regards 
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the  duration  and  nature  of  study,  and  as  regards 
the  standard  of  a ‘ pass,’  shall  be  as  nearly  the  same,  in 
all  the  examinations,  and  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom, 
as  it  is  possible  for  agreement  and  inspection  to  make 
them.  Competition  for  the  fees  of  students  effectually 
prevents  any  examining  body  from  raising  its  standard 
too  high ; while  the  sense  of  duty  entertained  by  the 
corporations,  and  the  watchful  care  of  the  Council,  pre- 
vent the  standard  from  anywhere  falling  too  low.  In 
the  case  of  every  medical  man  who  has  entered  the 
profession  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  public  may 
feel  complete  confidence  that,  at  the  time  of  entry,  his 
attainments  in  all  three  branches  were  thoroughly 
scrutinised,  and  were  found  to  be  satisfactory.  Prior  to 
188G  it  was  possible  to  be  placed  on  the  Register  by 
virtue  of  a single  qualification,  obtained  by  passing  an 
examination  in  medicine  alone  or  in  siu'gery  alone.  The 
right  of  so  registering  was  but  seldom  exercised,  inasmuch 
as  men  with  one  qualification  were  excluded  from  the 
Public  Services,  as  well  as  from  many  appointments 
which  were  often  helpful  in  practice. 

So  far,  therefore,  whatever  examining  body  or  bodies 
may  be  selected  by  the  student,  the  successful  candidates 
stand  upon  an  absolute  equality  in  point  of  the  require- 
ments which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  satisfy ; and 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  pass,  remain  content 
with  the  position  which  is  thus  secured  to  them.  They 
are  entitled  to  register  as  ‘ legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioners,’ are  eligible  for  the  Public  Services,  can  give 
valid  medical  certificates  and  medical  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  and,  unless  forbidden  by  the  bye-laws  of  any 
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corporation  to  which  they  may  belong,  can  recover  their 
fees  by  legal  process.  In  England,  this  position  can  be 
attained  by  passing  the  qualifying  examination  of  the 
Conjoint  Board  formed  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  or  the  examination  for  the  licence  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  or  by  attaining  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
medicine  from  any  university.  In  Scotland,  there  is  a 
Conjoint  Examining  Board  formed  by  the  Eoyal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  there  is  the  examination  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
there  are  the  degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews.  In  Ireland  also, 
the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  com- 
bined into  an  examining  authority  ; the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  Eoyal  University  confer  degrees ; and 
the  Apothecaries  Hall  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking-up  of  a combination  which  it  had  formed  with 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  has  lately  received 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council,  and  is  by 
their  assistance  enabled  to  confer  a complete  qualification. 

With  the  position  gained  in  any  of  these  ways,  as 
already  said,  the  immense  majority  of  young  medical 
men  are  content,  and  upon  the  strength  of  it  they  either 
engage  in  general  practice,  or  they  become  naval  or 
military  surgeons,  or  surgeons  in  the  Indian  Department 
(in  each  of  these  cases  being  required  to  pass  a competi- 
tive examination  for  the  selection  of  candidates),  or  they 
accept  professional  appointments  of  various  kinds  at 
home  or  abroad.  A minority  seek  for  office  in  hospitals, 
for  which,  as  a rule,  higher  qualifications  are  required. 
Speaking  generally,  a surgeon  is  not  eligible  for  a hospital 
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appointment  in  England  unless  he  be  a Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ; nor  a physician,  unless 
he  be  a Member  (or  Fellow)  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  Over  the  examinations  required 
for  the  Fellowship  in  the  former  case,  or  the  Membership 
in  the  latter,  the  Medical  Council  has  no  control,  and  the 
standard  is  determined  solely  by  the  corporations  con- 
cerned. For  the  latter,  it  is  so  usual  as  to  be  almost 
universal  that  the  candidate  should  be  a graduate 
in  arts,  and  mostly  also  in  medicine,  of  an  English 
university ; and  for  the  latter  it  is  quite  common  that 
the  candidate  should  have  been  educated,  up  to  a certain 
point,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  that  he  should  be  a 
graduate  in  surgery  of  the  London  or  other  modern 
English  university.  Young  men  suitably  qualified  either 
remain  in  London  or  settle  in  some  large  provincial 
town  containing  a hospital,  and  in  either  case  lay  them- 
selves out  to  seek  the  positions  they  aspire  to  obtain. 
A hospital  physician  or  surgeon,  even  if  of  no  long 
standing,  is  at  once  recognised  in  the  profession  as  being 
eligible  to  be  a consultant ; and  general  practitioners,  as 
a rule,  even  though  his  seniors  in  years,  would  not  be 
considered  justified  in  refusing  to  meet  him  as  a second 
opinion  in  a case  falling  within  his  sphere  of  work,  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  patient  or  by  his  friends. 

We  have  thus,  as  a rule,  a fairly  broad  and  intel- 
ligible distinction  between  the  general  practitioner  and 
the  consultant,  the  former  having  usually  been  content 
with  a ‘ pass  ’ examination,  the  latter  having  supplemented 
this  by  a higher  grade  in  either  medicine  or  surgery, 
and  being  in  addition  the  holder  of  hospital  office.  It 
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must  be  added,  however,  that  some  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  are  engaged  in  general  practice,  and  that 
many  general  practitioners,  in  addition  to  passing  one  of 
the  examinations  required  by  law,  have  also  taken  a 
degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  some  university.  Such 
degrees  differ  enormously  in  value,  and  in  the  kmd  and 
character  of  the  attainments  and  education  which  they 
represent. 

The  work  of  the  general  practitioner  differs  w’idely 
from  that  of  the  consultant.  The  former  aspires  to  be 
the  family  doctor,  the  person  to  be  first  applied  to  in 
every  emergency  which  calls  for  the  application  of  any 
of  the  resources  of  the  healing  art,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  he  would  expect  to  continue  the  attendance,  on 
his  sole  responsibility,  to  the  termination  of  the  case. 
The  consultant,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  in  some  forms 
of  special  practice,  prefers  to  be  ‘ called  in  ’ by  the  family 
doctor  as  a second  opinion,  and  to  act  throughout  in  this 
relation  to  him.  It  is  assumed  that,  if  an  operation  be 
required,  the  consultant  who  is  confining  his  studies  and 
pursuits  to  surgery  will  be  better  prepared  to  perform  it 
than  the  general  practitioner ; and  if  a medical  case 
should  present  any  points  of  obscurity  or  difficulty, 
either  in  its  nature  or  with  regard  to  its  management,  it 
is  felt  that  the  consultant  who  limits  himself  to  medicine 
may  render  important  help  in  considering  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  for  solution.  In  other  words, 
it  is  felt  that  the  wider  scope  of  action  of  the  general 
practitioner  may  involve  less  perfect  qualification  for 
dealing  with  some  particular  organ  or  point  which  may 
be  involved.  He  is  expected  to  cover  a wider  field  than 
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the  consultant,  and  is  excused  if  his  knowledge  of  some 
portions  of  its  area  be  less  accurate  or  less  precise. 

As  a result  of  these  conditions,  two  totally  different 
standards  of  professional  position  have  come  into 
existence,  the  standard  of  the  profession  itself  and  the 
standard  of  ‘ society,’  the  two  being  sometimes,  hut  not 
always,  satisfied  by  the  same  individual.  A high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  is  the  greatest  attain- 
able prize  in  a competition  in  which  merit,  if  not  the 
sole,  is  at  least  the  chief  element  in  success.  The  one 
principle  in  accordance  with  which  the  status  of  a 
physician  or  surgeon  is  determined  in  his  own  calling  is 
that  it  must  depend,  not  upon  the  partiality  of  private 
friends  or  patients,  but  upon  the  accumulating  record  of 
bis  public  work  as  a hospital  officer,  as  a teacher,  as  an 
investigator,  and  as  a writer.  In  the  case  of  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  any  or  all  of  these  capacities, 
we  meet  at  once  wdth  a frank  recognition  of  their  merits, 
and  w’ith  a prompt  bestowal  of  the  confidence  which  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  deserve.  Such  men  are  also 
found,  as  a rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  to  be 
absolutely  fair  and  eminently  cautious  in  their  dealings 
with  their  brethren  in  general  practice ; never  disparaging 
them  by  faint  praise,  and  never  blaming  them  by  skilful 
innuendo.  If  a patient  come  to  them  with  a story  which 
imputes  carelessness  or  neglect  to  a former  attendant, 
they  will  hesitate  to  form  an  opinion,  and  will  certainly 
refrain  from  expressing  one,  until  they  have  been  put  in 
possession  of  his  own  version  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  an  emergency,  the  patient  being  the  first 
consideration,  they  will  not  delay  to  do  whatever  the 
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emergency  may  require  ; but  they  will  be  careful  of  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  has  not  done  this  already, 
and  who  may  be  able  to  urge  perfectly  valid  reasons 
in  defence  of  the  course  which  it  seemed  right  to  him  to 
pursue.  The  conduct  thus  described  is  not  only  that 
which  simple  justice  would  dictate,  but  it  is  also  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient  as  to  that  of  his 
doctor.  The  full  value  of  a consultation  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  under  the  influence  of  mutual  respect 
and  goodwill ; and  such  respect  and  goodwill  it  should 
be  the  first  object  of  a consultant  to  deserve  and  to 
retain.  If,  as  sometimes  may  be  the  case  with  specialists, 
a consultant  is  so  placed  as  to  be  frequently  brought  into 
contact  with  the  errors  of  other  people,  the  first  lesson 
which  he  should  learn  from  them  is  that  he,  too,  is 
fallible,  and  that  modesty  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  philosopher. 

When  we  approach  the  consideration  of  the  standard 
of  ‘ eminence  ’ which  prevails  in  ‘ society,’  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definition  of  its  nature. 
High  professional  qualifications  are  not  only  not  essential, 
but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even  conducive,  to  the 
result.  Nor  is  a high  ethical  standard  imperative,  for 
the  indicated  position  has  been  attained  by  physicians, 
members  of  their  College,  whose  somewhat  shady  pro- 
fessional conduct  has  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  their  election  as  Fellows.  Hospital  office  is 
not  essential,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
scientific  work  in  general.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
requirements  are  those,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
which  used  to  be  demanded  as  passports-  to  the  Fellow- 
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ship  of  All  Souls’  College,  Bene  natus,  hene  vesHtus, 
mediocriter  doctiis.  The  ‘ society  ’ doctor  need  not 
possess  any  one  of  the  claims  which  his  profession  has 
agreed  to  recognise.  He  may  he  splendidly  ‘ eminent  ’ 
upon  a basis  of  very  slender  knowledge  and  very  moderate 
abilities.  But  he  must  know  how  to  accommodate  him- 
self and  his  advice  to  the  requirements  of  his  clienUle, 
he  must  know  how  to  secure  the  confidence  of  Lady 
Jones  and  her  congeners,  and  he  must  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  inferior  Press.  Whenever  Lady  Jones 
is  ill,  a paragraph  to  that  effect,  and  an  appreciative 
mention  of  her  medical  attendant,  must  occupy  a pro- 
minent position  among  the  news  of  the  day. 

The  ‘ society  ’ doctor  is  not  unknown  in  England, 
but  he  flourishes  still  more  in  foreign  parts,  usually  in 
fashionable  watering-places  or  health-resorts,  where  he 
may  become  an  important  element  in  the  attractions  of 
the  place.  For  this  purpose  he  is  what  an  American 
might  call  ‘ run  ’ by  a syndicate  of  hotel-keepers.  He  is 
usually  a specialist,  quite  unknown  in  the  profession,  a 
man  who  has  written  nothing,  who  has  discovered 
nothing,  who  has  improved  nothing,  and  of  whom 
nothing  could  be  said  in  a medical  journal,  by  way  of  an 
obituary  notice,  except  that  he  had  had  a large  practice. 
Whenever  any  eminent  personage  comes  to  the  locality 
in  which  he  is  established,  to  take  the  waters  or  to 
use  the  baths,  the  hotel  syndicate  takes  care  that  the 
attendants  of  such  a personage  shall  receive  induce- 
ments to  persuade  their  master  or  mistress  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  famous  specialist. 
The  master  or  mistress  need  not  be  suffering  from  any 
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of  the  ailments  which  it  is  the  specialist’s  province  to 
cure,  but  will  nevertheless  be  urged  just  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say.  As  soon  as  this  advice  has  been  acted  upon, 
a paragraph  appears  in  every  newspaper  in  Europe, 
saying  that  His  Transparency  the  Grand  Duke  of  So- 
and-So  has  consulted  the  eminent  Herr  Professor  at  such 
a place.  His  Transparency  might  consult  every  doctor 
of  respectability  in  his  own  country,  and  nobody  but  the 
servants  who  opened  the  doors  and  the  doctors  them- 
selves would  be  any  the  wiser,  but  when  he  is  at 
Pumpernickel  all  this  is  changed.  Because  His  Trans- 
parency has  been,  it  becomes  the  right  thing  that  the 
Count  and  the  Freiherr  should  go  too,  and  after  them 
the  general  rush  of  visitors ; and  so  the  ball  spins 
merrily,  usually  to  the  disgusted  astonishment  of  the 
Herr  Professor’s  own  comitrymen.  ‘ If  you  can’t  keep 
your  patients  yourselves,’  I once  heard  an  eminent 
Contmental  surgeon  say  to  a London  medical  audience, 
‘ why  don’t  you  send  them  to  one  of  our  good  men  ? ’ 

A consultant  in  London  or  in  any  large  provincial 
town  is  usually  accustomed  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
mornmg,  in  order  to  receive  professional  visits  from 
patients  who  desire  his  advice,  but  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently ill  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending  for  him.  In 
a large  proportion  of  such  cases,  the  patient  will  bring 
a letter  from  a general  practitioner  who  has  been  in 
attendance,  giving  general  information  about  the  case, 
and  describing  the  treatment  which  has  been  pursued, 
and  the  reasons  for  it.  Such  information  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  may  often  save  the  consultant  from 
errors  which  he  would  regret.  When  it  is  fm-nished, 
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the  usual  course  is  for  the  consultant  to  reply  to  the  lettei*, 
setting  forth  the  aspect  in  which  the  case  presents  itself 
to  him,  and  the  modification  of  treatment,  if  any,  which 
he  would  adopt ; so  that  in  this  way  the  patient  obtains 
nearly  the  same  advantages  as  from  a personal  confer- 
ence between  his  doctors.  Others,  again,  wish  to  play 
off  the  consultant  against  their  usual  attendant,  and  not 
only  bring  no  letter,  but  conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
has  been  said  to  them,  or  the  advice  which  they  have 
received,  and  ask  questions  fomided  upon  their  own 
versions  of  this  advice,  with  a view  to  discover  what 
the  new  doctor  thinks  about  it.  People  of  low  cunning, 
who  do  this  sort  of  thing,  are  among  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  with  whom  any  doctor,  either  general  or 
consultant,  has  to  deal.  They  are  never  accurate,  and 
are  seldom  truthful ; with  the  result  that  they  carry 
away  not  only  the  most  preposterous  versions  of  the 
opinions  given  to  them,  but  they  also  distort,  in  accordance 
with  their  views  or  fancies,  anything  which  may  unwit- 
tingly fall  from  one  doctor  with  reference  to  what  is  told 
him  of  the  opinions  or  the  practice  of  another.  Nor  is 
their  evil  influence  limited  to  the  somewhat  narrow  area 
covered  by  the  relations  between  general  practitioners 
and  consultants.  It  extends,  often  with  most  pernicious 
effect,  to  those  between  general  practitioners  in  the  same 
neighbourhood — men  who  from  the  nature  of  things 
must  be  competitors,  but  who,  nevertheless,  if  skilful 
in  their  calling  and  upright  in  their  conduct,  should  yet 
be  friends.  Only  those  who  have  experience  of  the 
truth  could  conjecture  how  often  Mr.  A.  is  made  to  hear 
some  distorted  version  of  what  Mr.  B.  has  said  about 
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him,  or  about  his  treatment  of  some  case  which  has 
excited  local  interest ; and  until  both  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B. 
have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  be  familiar  with 
the  tendencies  of  gossip,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  false 
witness,  they  may  not  improbably  become  alienated  from 
one  another  by  their  resentment  of  imputations  which 
have  never  really  been  cast  upon  them.  The  best 
defence  of  doctors  against  people  of  this  class  is,  of 
course,  at  once  to  seek  friendly  explanations  from  each 
other  in  any  circumstances  which  seem  to  call  for  them  ; 
and  to  do  this  in  a tone  and  way  which  presume  dis- 
belief in  any  injurious  statements  which  may  have  been 
made. 

Consultants  fall  naturally  into  two  classes — those  who 
practise  in  the  whole  field  of  medicine  or  of  surgery,  as 
the  case  may  be ; and  those  whose  work  is  confined 
within  narrower  limits,  and  who  are  called  ‘ specialists.’ 
There  are  real  and  spurious  specialists ; the  former 
recognised  by  the  profession,  the  latter  the  children  of  a 
too  credulous  public.  Perhaps  the  best  test  of  a real 
specialism  is  that  it  is  a branch  of  the  healing  art  which, 
in  a well -organised  general  hospital,  with  a medical 
school  attached  to  it,  is  made  into  a separate  depart- 
ment, and  is  taught  and  practised  by  physicians  or 
surgeons  specially  appointed  for  the  particular  work. 
Such  arrangements  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
heads  of  the  medical  profession,  it  has  some  peculiarity 
which  renders  it  suitable  for  separation,  or  that  it 
is  something  to  which  a man’s  whole  energies  may 
be  properly  restricted.  The  chief  examples  are  fur- 
nished by  diseases  peculiar  tg  the  femalg  sex,  by 
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diseases  of  the  eye,  by  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  by 
diseases  of  the  teeth.  Besides  these,  which  are  recog- 
nised and  real  specialties,  there  are  certain  semi- 
specialties  into  which  men  may  be  forced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  practice.  A man  is  physician  or  sur- 
geon to  a hospital  for  sick  children,  a post  which  he 
would  hardly  have  sought  unless  possessed  of  some 
natural  liking  for  children  and  knowledge  of  their 
ways ; and  this  liking  and  knowledge,  developed  by 
time  and  practice,  may  render  him  exceptionally  skilful 
in  winning  their  confidence  and  in  interpreting  their 
symptoms.  He  will  probably  write  a valuable  book  upon 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  children  as  a class,  or  upon 
some  disease  from  which  they  are  prone  to  suffer,  and  a 
certain  mastery  will  be  recognised  in  his  work,  either  as 
a writer  or  at  the  bedside,  which  will  cause  him  to  be 
largely  called  in  as  a consultant  in  children’s  illnesses. 
He  would  not  call  himself  a specialist,  or  anything  but 
a physician  or  surgeon  ; but,  nevertheless,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  everything  not  relating  to  children  may 
drop  out  of  his  practice,  and  that  the  public,  and  to  a 
less  extent  the  profession,  may  come  to  look  upon  him  as 
‘ a child’s  doctor.’  The  same  sort  of  effect  may  easily 
follow  from  a successful  research  into  the  causes  and 
course  of  some  prevalent  malady,  or  from  official  con- 
nection with  some  special  hospital  for  cases  which  are 
also  dealt  with  in  general  hospitals.  Men  of  this  sort, 
as  a rule,  dislike  and  avoid  the  imputation  of  ‘ specialism,’ 
but  circumstances  are  often  too  strong  for  them,  and 
they  fall  by  degrees  into  a limited  field  of  practice. 

The  question  of  spurious  specialisms  is  a wholly 
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different  one,  and  the  examples  are  mostly  furnished 
by  men  who  do  not  possess  the  qualities  required  for  a 
high  degree  of  legitimate  professional  success,  but  who 
bring  a certain  easiness  with  regard  to  scruples,  and  a 
certain  familiarity  with  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
to  bear  upon  the  establishment  of  a reputation  among 
the  sufferers  from  some  common  form  of  disease,  or  among 
those  chronic  invalids  whose  imaginations  are  capable 
of  being  excited  by  ‘ new  ’ methods  of  treatment. 
Cures  by  massage,  by  electricity,  by  ‘movement,’  by 
fanciful  dietaries,  are  all  offered  by  duly  qualified 
practitioners,  as  well  as  by  quacks  ; but  the  duly  quali- 
fied practitioners  are,  as  a rule,  men  of  slender  attam- 
ments  and  of  questionable  honesty,  who  are  looked  upon 
very  coldly  in  the  profession,  and  whose  natural  course, 
when  the  idle  people  who  first  patronise  them  have 
turned  to  something  else,  is  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in 
the  scale  of  disrespectability.  Their  ‘ novelties,’  gener- 
ally speaking,  are  as  old  as  the  hills ; and,  in  whatever 
degree  they  possess  any  real  power  or  value,  are  fully 
employed  by  all  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  spurious  specialist  may  be  defined,  as  a rule,  to  be 
a man  who  professes  to  cure  some  or  all  forms  of 
disease  by  methods  which,  in  the  estimation  of  better- 
informed  j)eople,  can  at  most  be  useful  as  accessories. 
He  is  usually  a specialist  in  his  supposed  remedies,  but 
not  in  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  In 
this  sense,  all  will  be  fish  that  may  come  to  his  net. 

Such  being  the  natural  and  artificial  divisions  of  the 
medical  profession,  it  is  time  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  duties  which  those  who  practise  it  owe 
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to  one  another  and  to  their  patients.  Such  a considera- 
tion naturally  begins  with  the  general  practitioner,  who, 
in  any  case  of  illness,  is  usually  the  first  person  to  be 
consulted.  He,  like  every  other  doctor,  may  be  said  to 
undertake  to  bring  adequate  knowledge  and  skill  to 
hear  upon  the  conditions  for  which  he  is  called  in. 
He  does  not  profess  to  bring  the  skill  of  the  specialist, 
hut  that  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  it  will  happen, 
in  many  cases,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  family 
history,  the  personal  habits,  and  the  past  diseases  of  the 
patient  will  enable  him  to  determme  at  once  large  classes 
of  questions  which  any  specialist  who  did  not  possess 
this  knowledge  would  be  compelled  carefully  to  con- 
sider. He  labours  naturally  under  the  disadvantages 
which  the  same  circumstances  may  bring  in  their  train. 
The  fact  that  the  particular  patient  may  have  cried 
‘ Wolf  ’ on  many  former  occasions  may  sometimes  lead 
the  family  doctor  to  overlook  the  importance  of  symp- 
toms which  would  have  appealed  to  him  more  strongly 
if  they  had  been  exhibited  by  a stranger ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  familiarity  of  the  patient  with  his 
doctor’s  precepts  may  sometimes  render  it  difficult,  in  a 
case  which  at  first  is  not  manifestly  of  a serious  charac- 
ter, to  obtain  complete  observance  of  them.  Putting 
these  considerations  aside  as  inevitable  consequences  of 
human  intercourse,  I should  like  to  say,  after  fifty 
years’  experience  of  professional  life,  that  I believe  the 
general  practitioners  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  possessed  of  the  skill  and 
knowledge  requisite  for  a right  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  of  the  moral  qualities  by  which,  in  order 
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to  be  quite  effectual,  this  knowledge  and  skill  must  be 
guided.  They  constitute,  if  I may  quote  what  I have 
elsewhere  written  about  them,  in  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  ‘ a body  of  men  who  are  fully  prepared 
to  undertake  any  responsibility  which  can  legitimately 
be  imposed  upon  them,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  best 
traditions  and  in  the  widest  knowledge  of  their  calling, 
whose  tenderness  and  humanity  have  become  prover- 
bial, and  who,  content  with  the  modest  pittance  which 
is  frequently  all  they  can  obtam,  shrink  from  no  hard- 
ships, no  fatigues,  and  no  dangers  which  the  perils  of 
others  may  require  them  to  encounter.’ 

The  general  practitioner,  thus  qualified  for  his  work, 
may  find  himself  confronted  by  very  various  conditions. 
After  a certain  amount  of  experience  the  phenomena  of 
many  forms  of  illness  fall  at  once  into  the  category  of 
the  obvious.  A decision  as  to  their  nature,  and  the  way 
of  dealing  with  them,  requires  scarcely  more  mental 
effort  than  does  the  selection  of  the  words  in  which  the 
opinion  and  the  injunctions  are  to  be  conveyed.  At 
other  times  the  ascertainable  phenomena  may  admit  of 
very  different  explanations — some  grave,  some  trivial ; 
and  certainty  with  regard  to  them  may  be  unattainable 
until  after  the  use  of  some  special  methods  of  investi- 
gation, or  until  time  has  been  given  for  their  further 
development.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  a difficult 
problem  to  be  considered,  frequently  with  grave  interests 
depending  upon  the  correctness  of  the  solution  which  is 
accepted.  In  such  circumstances,  if  the  patient  can 
afford  a consultation,  the  general  practitioner  naturally 
asks  for  one,  and  selects  for  the  purpose  some  consultant 
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to  whose  knowledge  and  experience  he  attaches  value, 
it  may  be  in  relation  to  the  particular  case.  He  is  much 
in  the  position  of  the  family  lawyer  who  suggests  ‘ coun- 
sel’s opinion  ’ with  reference  to  a question  which  may 
seriously  affect  the  interests  of  his  client.  In  such  a 
condition  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the 
patient  to  accede  to  the  request.  No  man  likes  to  admit 
that  he  is  compelled  to  entertain  doubts  which  he  cannot 
dispel,  and  a consultation  would  not  be  asked  for  unless 
the  state  of  the  patient  was  such  as  to  demand  it ; 
although,  in  many  conceivable  instances,  it  would  not 
be  discreet  of  the  general  practitioner  to  explain  the 
precise  nature  of  his  difficulty  or  uncertainty.  He  might 
easily  suspect  possibilities  the  character  of  which  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  disclose — such,  for  example,  as 
nocturnal  epilepsy  as  an  explanation  of  occasional  head- 
aches or  other  ailments  in  the  morning ; or  on  many 
other  grounds  he  might  be  reluctant  to  place  his  views 
fully  before  persons  to  whom  they  would  be  sources  of 
anxiety,  and  who  would  be  totally  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  their  possible  correctness.  The  sound  rule 
of  practice  is,  therefore,  when  m doubt  to  play  the  trump 
card  of  a consultation. 

The  business  of  the  consultant  in  such  cases  is  not 
to  advise  the  patient  or  the  patient’s  friends,  but  to 
advise  icith  the  general  practitioner,  whose  doubt  or 
difficulty  in  the  case  will  be  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  question  will  be,  ‘ What  is  the  significance 
of  symptoms  x and  y in  the  absence  of  symptom  z ? 
What  means,  if  any,  can  be  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a conclusion  not  to  be  found  upon  the  surface  ? On  the 
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proverbial  foundation  that  two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  as  well  as  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  selected  con- 
sultant is  more  conversant  than  the  general  practitioner 
with  difficulties  of  the  class  under  consideration,  the  two 
men  will  examine  the  conditions  which  they  can  dis- 
cover, and  will  reason  as  to  those  which  may  for  the 
time  be  outside  their  ken.  They  will  agree  as  to  what 
they  will  do,  and  also  as  to  what  and  how  much  they 
should  say. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  consultant  perceives,  or 
thinks  he  perceives,  that  the  general  practitioner  has 
fallen  into  error — a condition  from  which  no  man,  even 
among  consultants  themselves,  can  expect  to  be  exempt. 
The  only  men  who  make  no  mistakes  are  the  men  who 
have  no  patients ; and  the  sooner  this  is  recognised  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  The  fact  of  the  case 
is,  therefore,  that  the  practitioner  and  the  consultant  do 
not  agree  in  their  interpretation  of  the  conditions,  and 
that  the  latter,  if  judiciously  selected,  is  probably  right. 
If  the  difference  of  view  be  complete  and  irreconcilable, 
it  must  be  mentioned  to  the  persons  chiefly  interested  ; 
and  the  usual  suggestion  would  be  that  someone  should 
be  selected  as  an  arbiter.  Such  a condition,  although 
theoretically  possible,  scarcely  happens  in  real  life.  The 
man  who  is  in  the  right  will  be  able,  as  a rule,  to 
convert  his  colleague,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  some 
determining  element  in  the  case  has  been  overlooked  or 
misinterpreted.  Sometimes  the  consultant  may  lean 
towards  one  probability,  and  the  original  attendant 
towards  another,  both  of  which  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  latter  from  the  beginning.  Such  ques- 
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tions  either  time  or  special  methods  of  investigation  will 
solve,  and  the  solution  must  be  W'aited  for  until  the 
character  of  the  events  is  no  longer  doubtful. 

In  any  case  the  respective  duties  of  the  two  practi- 
tioners are  clear.  Neither  must  presume  to  be  infallible  ; 
each  must  do  towards  the  other  as  he  himself  would  be 
done  by ; and  although  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of 
the  case  may  be  mentioned,  it  is  seldom  desirable  to 
try  and  explain  to  non -medical  people  wherein  it  resides. 
The  reason  for  such  reticence  is  that  they  cannot  possibly 
be  capable  of  rightly  estimating  the  evidence  in  support 
of  either  view.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
young  woman,  whose  symptoms  may  be  due  either  to 
organic  disease  or  to  hysteria  simulating  it,  or  to  a 
combination  of  the  two,  each  concealing  and  obscuring 
the  other.  The  doubts  involved  could  hardly  even  be 
mentioned  to  the  relatives  without  a certainty  of  exciting 
partisanship  for  one  view  or  the  other,  and  of  thus  in- 
creasing the  difficulties  which  were  originally  present. 

The  cases  in  wdiich  the  first  medical  attendant  recog- 
nises complication  or  obscurity,  and  in  which  he  wishes 
for  a consultation,  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  in 
which  there  is  no  obscurity,  but  in  which  a consultation 
is  desired  by  the  patient  or  the  patient’s  friends — perhaps 
from  mere  fussiness,  perhaps  from  imperfect  compre- 
hension of  something  which  has  been  said  to  them.  In 
such  instances  the  original  doctor  should  always  readily 
accept  the  consultation,  and  generally  the  proposed 
consultant  wffio,  in  such  conditions,  is  usually  suggested 
by  the  friends,  but  always  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
a man  of  sufficient  professional  rank  and  of  sufficiently 
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high  professional  character.  A general  practitioner  of 
mature  age,  large  experience,  and  recognised  position, 
cannot  be  expected  to  accept  as  a consultant  any  but  one 
who  holds  high  office  in  a medical  school  and  hospital, 
and  who  would  be  universally  regarded  as  worthy  of 
such  positions.  I once  heard  a general  practitioner  of 
the  class  supposed  put  the  matter  very  clearly  and 
tersely.  He  said,  ‘ I won’t  meet  any  second-class 
Johnnies.’  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  quite  right ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  colloquial  phrase 
might  cover  two  distinct  classes  of  people.  There  is  the 
second-class  Johnny  whose  mediocrity  is  indelible,  and 
there  is  the  second-class  Johnny  whose  foot  is  on  the 
ladder  of  professional  eminence,  and  who  will  become 
first-class  in  progress  of  time.  He,  of  course,  would 
expect  to  be  accepted  as  a consultant  by  general  prac- 
titioners who  were  younger  or  of  less  assured  position 
than  the  men  who  might  justifiably  demand  the 
assistance  of  one  of  his  seniors.  In  this  way  the 
assistant  physicians  and  surgeons  to  hospitals,  even 
while  comparatively  young,  may  have  considerable  fields 
of  consulting  practice  opened  out  to  them. 

It  may  occasionally  be  the  duty  of  a general  prac- 
titioner to  object  to  the  consultant  proposed  by  a 
patient,  not  on  account  of  want  of  position  or  of  want 
of  character,  but  simply  on  accomit  of  his  known 
views  on  the  particular  question  which  may  be  at  issue. 
I can,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  this  by  quoting  a passage 
which  I wrote  more  than  thirty  years  ago  with  reference 
to  an  operation  upon  the  eye  which  had  then  been 
recently  introduced  into  practice : 
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‘ Among  English  surgeons  there  are,  almost  of 
necessitj^  some  men  of  high  position  and  great  attain- 
ments, endowed  with  qualities  of  mind  that  cause  them 
to  be  slow  in  estimating  the  value  of  that  which  is  new. 
There  are  others  who,  either  more  sanguuie  than  the 
first,  or  less  cautious,  or  it  may  be  gifted  with  a greater 
rapidity  of  discernment,  form  their  conclusions  and  act 
upon  them,  while  men  of  more  tardy  minds  are  still 
occupied  in  collecting  and  examining  evidence.  In  the 
dialect  of  familiar  professional  mtercourse,  the  two 
classes  of  surgeons  are  superficially  distmguished  as  the 
“ brilliant  ” and  the  “ safe,”  although  the  propriety  of 
the  latter  designation  may  be  very  fairly  questioned. 
It  would  appear  that  one  who  fails  to  appreciate  and 
practise  a remedy,  the  necessity  of  which  time  confirms, 
can  hardly  be  called  the  more  “ safe  ” adviser. 

‘ It  naturally  happened  that  the  new  operation  was 
first  performed  and  advocated  in  this  country  by 
distinguished  members  of  the  “ brilliant  ” school.  Their 
accounts  of  its  effects  were  met  by  considerable  incredul- 
ity, by  unwilling  trials  upon  cases  of  hopeless  disease, 
and  even  by  point-blank  denials  of  the  utility  of  the 
procedure.  In  spite  of  such  opposition,  it  steadily  gained 
ground  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  performed  it 
skilfully  upon  well-selected  cases,  or  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  such  irractice  in  the  hands  of 
others.  More  or  less  tardily  and  reluctantly,  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  earlier  preconceptions,  and 
sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  their  previous  writings, 
but  nevertheless  m fair  and  honest  deference  to  manifest 
truth,  the  “ safe  ” surgeons  who  are  indebted  for 
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eminence  to  their  intellectual  capacity  are  now,  almost 
to  a man,  beginning  to  admit  the  prodigious  importance 
and  value  of  the  operation.’ 

I have  cited  the  above  passages  because  they  have, 

I think,  a general  applicability  to  conditions  which  often 
present  themselves.  The  last  few  years  have  been 
marked  by  great  advances  in  operative  surgery,  and  by 
the  consequent  cure  of  many  conditions  which,  but  a 
short  time  ago,  would  have  been  universally  regarded  as 
incurable.  In  such  circumstances,  there  will  inevitably 
be  men  who  are  disposed  to  retard  progress  rather  than 
to  advance  it,  and  whose  voices  would  be  given  in 
opposition  to  methods  of  treatment  which  they  them- 
selves had  not  practised.  If  a given  surgeon  is  known 
in  the  profession  as  an  opponent  of  a given  new  opera- 
tion, it  would  be  useless  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  performed  in  a particular  instance.  His 
opinion  is  known  already,  without  hearing  it  or  paying 
for  it.  The  opinion  of  a declared  advocate  of  the 
operation  may  be  biased  in  the  other  direction,  but 
perhaps  less  dangerously.  It  will  at  all  events  rest  upon 
what  he  has  accomplished  himself  or  has  seen  accom- 
plished by  others,  and  will  be  safeguarded  by  his  natural 
disinclination  to  incur  any  risk  of  failure  in  the  conduct 
of  a proceeding  to  the  value  of  which  he  has  pledged  his 
reputation. 

While  such  are  the  general  principles  which  would 
usually  guide  a general  practitioner  of  good  standing  in 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  consultations,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  exceptional  conditions  may  call  for 
modifications  of  the  course  which  would  usually  be 
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advisable.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  mention  names 
in  these  pages,  but  there  are  a few  instances  in  London 
of  men  who,  without  the  aid  either  of  teaching  or  of 
hospital  work,  have  won  for  themselves  considerable 
reputation  for  their  skill  and  success  in  the  management 
of  particular  classes  of  cases,  as  well  as  by  their  main- 
tenance of  a high  standard  of  conduct  in  all  professional 
relations.  They  stand  out  as  somewhat  exceptional  ex- 
amples, and  they  have  conquered  positions  which  are 
acknowledged  by  the  profession.  The  instances  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon 
ordinary  rules  of  conduct. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a large 
number  of  men  in  consulting  practice  remain  at 
home  during  certain  parts  of  the  day  in  order  to 
receive  patients  who  come  to  their  houses,  and  who 
often  not  only  come  alone,  but  without  bringing  any 
letter  or  other  communication  from  the  family  doctor, 
whose  attendance  they  sometimes  desire  to  avoid. 
When  the  consultant  is  a specialist,  and  when  the 
matter  complained  of  falls  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
his  specialty,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  act 
independently,  and  give  the  advice  which  the  case  may 
demand  ; although,  even  then,  it  will  generally  be  more 
prudent  for  him  to  inquire  whether  any  general  practi- 
tioner has  already  been  consulted,  and,  if  so,  to  weigh 
his  words  very  carefully  before  uttering  them.  The 
difference  between  general  and  special  knowledge  may 
easily  lead  to  something  being  overlooked,  by  the 
possessor  of  the  former,  which  is  at  once  manifest 
to  the  possessor  of  the  latter;  such,  if  I may  take 
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an  example  from  my  own  department  of  practice, 
as  the  causation  of  troublesome  inflammation  of  an 
eye  by  the  presence  of  a foreign  body,  deeply  con- 
cealed beneath  the  upper  lid,  and  only  requiring 
removal  in  order  to  effect  a speedy  cure.  In  such  a 
case  it  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  consultant  to 
do  what  is  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  patient ; but  it 
is  equally  his  duty  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the 
general  practitioner,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  his  failure  was  due  to  want  of  ordinary  and  reason- 
able care,  when,  in  fact,  it  might  be  due  only  to  want  of 
special  knowledge  and  skill,  of  a kind  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  him.  When,  however,  the 
malady  for  which  a specialist  is  consulted  is  one  which 
either  has  or  may  have  its  root  in  some  general  disease 
or  some  constitutional  condition,  it  is  always  better  to 
ask  for  and,  if  necessary,  to  insist  upon,  the  co-operation 
of  the  customary  medical  attendant.  Such  a course  is 
not  only  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  medical  men 
concerned,  but  also  in  those  of  the  patient  himself.  The 
case  is  eminently  one  to  which  will  apply  the  words  of 
Solomon,  that  in  a multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety  ; i.e.  there  is  a practical  certainty  that  nothing  of 
importance  will  be  overlooked. 

When  the  consultant  is  not  a specialist,  but  a general 
physician  or  surgeon,  it  behoves  him  to  be  still  more  on 
his  guard  against  patients  who  come  to  him  without 
introduction,  and  whose  object  it  often  is  to  entangle 
him  in  his  talk.  A self-indulgent  dyspeptic,  let  us  say, 
after  worrying  his  local  doctor  with  endless  cross- 
examinations  about  nothing,  after  forgetting  half  the 
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answers  he  has  received,  and  after  mixing  the  remaining 
halves  into  inextricable  confusion,  comes  to  a celebrated 
London  physician  in  order  to  seek  ‘ further  advice.’  He 
w'ill  often  try  to  put  into  shape  his  own  muddled  version 
of  the  opinions  already  given  to  him,  and  will  ask  the 
great  man  if  he  agi-ee  with  them.  If  there  be  even  an 
appearance  of  dissent,  he  will  return  home  and  tell  his 
neighbours  that  Dr.  A.  pronounced  Mr.  B.  to  be  ‘ quite 
wrong.’  Mr.  B.  may  lose  credit,  or  even  patients,  in  his 
own  locality ; he  will  cherish  a grudge  against  Dr.  A., 
and  will  seek  to  avoid  him  as  a consultant  for  the 
future.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  A.  has  been  entirely 
misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  but  he  might  have 
escaped  the  possibility  if  he  had  said,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  case  was  one  hardly  suited  for  discussion  with 
a non-medical  person,  and  that  he  would  write  to  Mr.  B. 
his  suggestions  with  regard  to  it.  If  this  proposal  were 
not  acceded  to,  his  proper  course  would  be  to  confine 
himself  to  laymg  down  the  course  of  treatment  which  he 
might  think  desirable,  and  to  giving  such  an  opinion 
■with  regard  to  the  probable  issue  as  the  patient  would 
have  a clear  right  to  demand.  He  should  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  led  into  any  discussion  of  another  person’s 
supposed  practice  or  alleged  opinions,  or  to  be  cross- 
examined  in  any  way  which  can  have  reference  to  them ; 
because,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  he  can 
have  no  secmrity  that  they  will  be  correctly  represented 
to  him. 

It  will  every  now  and  then  happen  that  a practitioner 
is  asked  by  a patient  to  meet  some  wholly  impossible 
person,  such,  for  example,  as  a professed  homoeopath,  or 
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a quack  of  some  other  description ; and  then  the  only 
proper  course  is  absolutely  to  decline.  This  may  be  done 
on  the  simple  plea  of  the  absence  of  any  common  ground 
on  which  a consultation  may  be  based.  If  a homoeopath 
or  a quack  believe  in  the  potency  of  his  own  nostrums, 
it  will  be  better  that  he  should  have  the  undivided 
responsibility  of  administering  them  ; and  if,  as  more 
often  happens,  he  does  not  believe  in  them,  but  only 
professes  to  do  so  as  a means  of  making  money,  he  is  a 
scamp  with  whom  it  is  unfitting  that  honest  men  should 
hold  any  description  of  intercourse. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  public  that  the 
objections  which  members  of  the  medical  profession  enter- 
tain towards  every  form  of  quackery,  and  not  least  towards 
the  partially  veiled  forms  of  it  which  may  sometimes  be 
encountered  within  their  own  ranks,  depend  entirely 
upon  their  conviction  of  its  dishonesty.  They  look  upon 
the  quack  simply  as  a common  liar  and  cheat,  who  seeks 
to  make  money  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  by 
practising  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant ; and  this 
equally  whether  he  may  attach  importance  to  his 
personal  ministrations  or  whether  he  may  profess  to 
accomplish  cures,  without  seeing  the  patient,  by  means 
of  something  contained  in  a bottle  or  in  a pill-box.  A 
farthingsworth  of  saltpetre  or  of  iodide  of  potassium 
does  not  acquue  increased  powers  or  additional  value  by 
being  advertised  as  a specific  for  all  diseases ; and  few 
things  throw  a more  lurid  light  upon  public  morality 
than  the  fact  that  numbers  of  people,  externally  respect- 
able, have  been  ready  to  take  shares  in  companies 
established  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  quack 
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medicines,  with  the  hope  of  deriving  profit  from  the 
investment. 

The  duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  towards  his 
patient,  briefly  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  is  to 
bring  reasonable  knowledge  and  skill  to  bear  upon  his 
case,  to  recognise  diflSculty  or  obscurity  when  it  exists, 
and  then  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  a consultation ; 
to  be  ready  to  accept  a consultation  with  a consultant  of 
sufficient  station  and  position  wdienever  the  patient  may 
desire  it,  and  to  furnish,  for  the  information  of  the 
consultant,  all  the  facts  which  may  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  the  previous  attendance.  The 
duty  of  the  consultant  is  to  bring  special  knowledge  and 
skill,  to  deal  with  absolute  fairness  w’ith  the  general 
practitioner,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  expression 
which  may  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  his  patient.  Both  alike  are  bound  by  the 
obligations  of  professional  secrecy,  by  w'hich  they  are 
prevented,  except  for  some  very  cogent  reason,  from 
acquainting  persons  not  immediately  concerned  with 
any  circumstances  which  may  have  been  brought  to 
their  knowledge  in  the  course  of  attendance  upon  a 
patient. 

In  this  respect  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
unlike  Eoman  Catholic  priests  and  solicitors,  have  no 
privilege  of  secrecy  in  courts  of  law  ; and,  if  summoned 
as  witnesses,  are  bound  to  reply  truly  to  any  questions 
concerning  facts  w'hich  may  be  put  to  them,  so  far  as 
these  facts  are  within  their  knowledge.  If  a criminal  or 
suspected  criminal  received  an  injury  in  escaping  from 
justice,  any  doctor  called  to  him  in  a place  of  conceal- 
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ment  would  be  bound  to  give  evidence  in  any  future 
trial  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury.  Whether 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  give  information  to  the  police 
while  the  injured  person  was  still  in  concealment  is  a 
matter  which  might  be  questioned,  and  which  each 
practitioner  would  decide  for  hirriself  in  such  a case, 
probably  with  some  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  offence 
which  had  been  committed. 

The  obligation  to  reply  to  questions  concerning  facts, 
when  examined  as  a witness,  does  not  extend  to  questions 
of  opinion.  Opinion  is  not  knowledge,  and  no  one  can 
be  required  to  give  his  opinion  against  his  -will.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  therefore,  opinions  in  medical  evidence 
are  only  sought  for  from  witnesses  whose  readiness  to 
express  them  has  been  previously  ascertained  by  the 
persons  calling  them. 

In  ordinary  practice  difficulties  sometimes  arise  with 
regard  to  the  illnesses  of  servants,  for  whom  a doctor 
has  been  called  in  and  paid  by  the  employer.  The 
payment  does  not  confer  upon  the  employer  the  smallest 
right  to  information  about  the  character  or  probable 
causes  of  the  illness,  and  the  imparting  of  such  informa- 
tion would  be  attended  by  considerable  risk,  unless  the 
consent  of  the  sick  person  had  first  been  distinctly 
given,  either  in  writing  or  in  the  i>resence  of  a credible 
witness.  Quite  lately  a domestic  servant  recovered 
pecuniary  damages  from  a doctor,  employed  and  paid 
by  her  mistress,  who  had  made  to  that  mistress  a com- 
munication, in  consequence  of  which  the  servant  was 
discharged.  Equal  care  may  be  necessary  in  dealing 
with  the  inquiries  of  actual  or  pretended  friends.  I 
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know  an  instance  in  which  a doctor  was  asked  questions 
about  a gentleman  under  his  care  by  another  gentleman, 
who  declared  himself  to  be  a friend  of  the  patient’s  and 
very  solicitous  about  his  welfare.  The  doctor,  taken  off 
his  guard,  replied  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression  as  to  the  sick  man’s  future 
prospects  of  health ; and  the  inquirer,  acting  upon  the 
information  thus  gamed,  broke  oft’  an  intended  marriage 
between  his  daughter  and  the  patient.  The  young  lady 
was  wealthy,  and  the  doctor  was  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
damages  to  the  disappointed  suitor.  Another  reason  for 
caution  is  that,  especially  in  country  places,  where  the 
illness  of  an  inhabitant  excites  the  mterest  and  curiosity 
of  neighbours,  any  statement  made  by  a doctor  to  a local 
gossip  is  pretty  certain,  not  only  to  be  repeated,  but  to  he 
altered  beyond  recognition  in  the  process,  so  that  it  will 
ho  very  liable  to  occasion  trouble  or  to  give  offence. 
Speaking  generally,  the  only  persons  who  have  a right 
to  know  anything  about  the  illness  of  another  are  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children ; and,  as  soon  as  the 
age  of  childhood  is  past,  the  doctor  cannot  be  too  reticent. 
Of  course  there  are  main  facts,  such  as  might  properly 
be  stated  in  a bulletin,  about  which  no  secrecy  either 
can  or  need  he  observed ; but,  beyond  these,  the  best 
course  for  a doctor  is  to  refuse  to  answer  questions,  on 
the  general  ground  that,  although  there  may  be  no 
objection  to  do  so  in  the  particular  case  mider  considera- 
tion, there  might  be  great  objection  in  others ; and  that 
hence  the  rule  of  refusing  to  impart  information  should 
be  universally  observed.  A few  years  ago  it  was  very 
common  for  the  heads  of  families  to  be  anxious  to 
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pr©serve  secrecy  as  to  the  occurrence  of  any  infectious 
malady  in  their  households ; but,  fortunately  speaking, 
the  law  now  requires  such  maladies  to  be  notified  to  the 
proper  officer.  When  this  has  been  done,  it  is  for  him 
to  take  such  precautions  as  the  safety  of  the  public  may 
require;  and  the  medical  attendant  is  neither  called 
upon  for  any  further  action  or  interference,  nor  is  he 
absolved  from  the  general  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
talk  about  his  patient’s  affairs.  The  doctor  necessarily 
passes  behind  the  scenes  in  many  families,  and  becomes 
thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  skeletons  in  many  cupboards. 
It  is  his  duty  so  to  bear  himself  that  all  secrets  may  be 
confided  to  him,  and  all  cupboard  doors  thrown  open, 
without  any  risk  to  those  whose  freely  imparted  con- 
fidence should  never  furnish  them  with  occasion  for 
regret. 

If  it  be  true — and  it  is  not  only  true,  but  indisputable 
— that  a medical  man  owes  a very  high  and  very  respon- 
sible duty  to  his  patient,  it  is  not  less  indisputable  that 
this  duty  involves  reciprocal  obligations,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  adequately  discharged  when  these  are  ignored  or 
neglected.  The  circumstances  of  a patient  may  render 
it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  medical  advice  in  its 
entirety  ; but,  if  so,  he  should  at  once  state  and  explain 
the  difficulty,  and  consult  with  his  doctor  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  can  be  met.  If  he  misrepresent  the  advice, 
or  if  he  say  nothing  and  only  fail  to  follow  it,  he  is  not 
acting  fairly.  I once  told  a young  man  that  I did  not 
wish  to  confine  him  to  bed,  but  that  the  greatest  attain- 
able degree  of  bodily  quiescence  was  essential  to  his 
recovery,  that  he  must  spend  most  of  his  day  on  a sofa, 
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and  that  his  exercise  must  be  limited  to  a saunter  in  the 
garden.  He  went  home  and  told  his  father  that  I said 
he  might  play  football,  if  he  played  the  Association  game 
and  not  the  Kugby,  or  vice  versd,  I forget  which.  If  a 
patient  were  to  say  to  his  doctor,  ‘ I am  not  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  following  the  course  which  you  point 
out,  and  I do  not  mean  to  follow  it,’  the  doctor  might 
either  reply  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a second 
opinion,  or  he  might  retire  from  the  case  altogether. 
Nobody  would  be  hurt.  If  a patient  be  not  satisfied 
with  his  doctor,  it  is  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  family 
to  seek  another,  either  as  a consultant  or  as  a sole  at- 
tendant ; but  it  is  also  his  duty  to  act  honestly  and 
straightforwardly,  alike  to  the  old  doctor  and  to  the  new 
one,  and  to  say  what  he  has  done  and  proposes  to  do. 
General  practitioners  of  the  higher  class  will,  as  a rule, 
refuse  to  undertake  a case  which  has  been  under  other 
hands,  unless  they  are  first  assured  that  the  patient  has 
communicated  to  the  former  attendant  his  desire  for  a 
change.  If  this  has  been  done,  all  is  frank  and  above- 
board, and  no  one  can  have  any  legitimate  cause  of 
complaint.  The  patient  is  entitled  to  have  as  many 
doctors  as  he  pleases,  and  to  change  them  whenever  he 
may  be  so  inclined  ; but  he  is  not  entitled  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  them,  or  to  pit  them  against  one  another 
by  any  underhand  means.  The  chief  offenders  in  this 
direction  are  the  more  ignorant  poor,  who  run  from  one 
medical  charity  to  another,  and  the  more  vulgar  rich, 
who  think,  if  they  can  be  said  to  think  at  all,  that  their 
money  absolves  them  from  all  moral  responsibility  to 
their  professional  advisers.  When  this  view  is  taken. 
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they  may  perhaps  obtain  precisely  what  they  pay  for, 
but  they  lose  a great  deal  which  no  amount  of  money 
can  secure. 

In  the  view  of  both  the  foregoing  classes  a doctor  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  a tradesman,  mainly  because 
he  is  paid  for  his  work,  or,  in  some  forms  of  practice, 
also  for  his  medicines ; and  it  may  therefore  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  in  what  the  difference  consists.  It  is 
in  the  difference  between  skill  and  merchandise.  Skill 
is  a gift,  which  those  who  possess  it  are  morally  bound 
to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  the  aid  of 
which  it  is  a duty  to  impart  to  those  who  are  in  need, 
but  by  which  it  is  none  the  less  permissible  or  laudable 
to  live.  The  essential  condition  of  the  exercise  of  skill  is 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  truth  ; because  it  is  only 
through  being  exercised  in  a right  direction,  and  in 
accordance  with  truth,  that  skill  can  be  carried  to  a 
successful  issue.  We  have  ascertained  as  a truth,  for 
example,  that  certain  kinds  of  diseased  action  are  pro- 
duced in  wounds  if  certain  bacteria  obtain  access  to 
them ; and  our  skill  is  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  this 
access.  The  skill  being  sufficient,  and  being  guided  in 
its  application  by  truth,  the  effect  answers  to  our  desires. 
If  it  were  not  true  that  the  bacteria  produced  the 
diseased  action,  their  exclusion  would  not  prevent  its 
occurrence,  and  the  failure  would  soon  be  recognised. 
Hence,  nothing  but  what  is  true  can  live  in  medicine  ; 
and  the  mind  of  the  medical  man  becomes  attuned  to 
truth  as  the  sole  condition  with  which  it  can  be  in 
harmony.  With  merchandise,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
deal  for  the  single  purpose  of  getting  gain ; and  their 
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profits  would  often  be  greatly  diminished  if  truth  were 
to  be  exacted  from  them.  These  profits  are  largely 
derived  from  unnecessary  enhancement  of  the  prices 
which  consumers  are  made  to  pay  for  commodities ; and 
the  enhancement  is  frequently  effected  by  means  of  false 
representations.  In  one  case  we  have  to  do  with  a man 
who  seeks  to  know  what  is  true,  and  who  brings  to 
others  the  aid  of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth  in 
return  for  a fixed  and  reasonable  recompense ; in  the 
other  we  have  to  do  with  a man  who  often  endeavours 
to  conceal  the  truth,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  from 
others  the  largest  possible  amount  of  profit.  The  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  radical  and  essential,  and  to  have 
existed  from  all  time.  It  existed  when  the  son  of  Sirach 
declared  that  ‘a  merchant  shall  hardly  keep  himself 
from  doing  wrong ; and  a huckster  shall  not  be  freed 
from  sin,’  and  that  ‘ as  a nail  sticketh  fast  between  the 
joinings  of  the  stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between 
buying  and  selling.’  It  existed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Bishop  Earle  described  his 
typical  shopkeeper,  and  said  of  him,  ‘ His  conscience  was 
a thing  that  would  have  laid  upon  his  hands,  and  he  was 
forced  to  put  it  off,  and  makes  great  use  of  honesty  to 
profess  upon.  He  tells  you  lies  by  rote,  and  not 
minding,  as  the  phrase  to  sell  in,  and  the  language  he 
spent  most  of  his  years  to  learn.  He  never  speaks  so 
truly  as  when  he  says  he  would  use  you  as  his  brother, 
for  he  would  abuse  his  brother,  and  in  his  shop  thinks 
it  lawful.’  How  far  it  exists  at  the  present  day  all  who 
possess  experience  of  the  world,  and  of  what  is  called 
‘ business,’  are  in  a position  to  judge  for  themselves. 
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Another  important  distinction  between  a profession  and 
a trade  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  relations  between  a 
professional  man  and  his  clients  are  personal ; while  those 
between  a tradesman  and  his  customers  may  be  im- 
personal. The  client  wants  the  doctor,  not  his  assistant 
or  substitute ; the  litigant  wants  the  solicitor  or  the 
advocate,  not  the  clerk  of  the  former  or  the  ‘ devil  ’ of 
the  latter.  In  making  a purchase,  on  the  contrary,  one 
salesman  is  as  good  as  another,  and  the  principal  is 
often  no  more  than  a name  to  the  customer.  From 
these  differences  it  arises,  almost  of  necessity,  that  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  exists  in  a profession  is  of  a 
different  order,  and  is  better  calculated  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  than  that  which  obtains  in  any  form  of 
trade,  even  although  the  trade  may  be,  and  often  is, 
much  more  highly  remunerative  than  the  profession. 
There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  this 
difference  is  so  strongly  marked  as  in  our  own ; and 
English  visitors  abroad  have  often  had  occasion  to 
regret  their  belief  in  representations  made  to  them  by 
practitioners  who  really  belonged  to  the  Kaufleute,  and 
whose  conduct  was  governed  by  its  code. 

I trust  I have  rendered  it  clear  that,  as  I said  in  the 
beginning,  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  medical  profession 
are  to  do  as  its  members  would  be  done  by,  to  bring 
adequate  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  work,  to  be  true  and  just  in  all  their  dealings,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Paget,  ‘neither  to  neglect 
their  duties  for  the  sake  of  ease,  nor  to  abuse  their 
opportunities  for  the  sake  of  gain.’  They  ask  in  return 
that  they  should  themselves  be  treated  with  justice  and 
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fairness,  with  due  consideration  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  often  placed,  and  with  some 
gratitude  for  the  services  which  they  ungrudgingly 
render,  and  for  which  gratitude  is  too  often  the  only 
recompense  they  can  expect  to  receive. 
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By  the  EEV,  a.  AUSTEN  LEIGH,  Provost  op  King’s  College, 

Cambridge 

The  historian  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  finds  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  a date  for  its  origin. 
The  same  kind  of  obscurity  hides  from  our  view  the 
birth  of  its  constitution.  Whether  there  was  a Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  cannot  say  for 
certain ; but,  if  there  was,  his  powers  were  very  different 
from  those  which,  six  centuries  later,  Dean  Peacock  de- 
scribes as  having  become  ‘ excessive  and  overwhelming.’ 
Writing  in  1841,  he  says,  ‘ The  customs  as  well  as 
the  statutes  of  the  University  have  attached  to  the  office 
of  Vice-Chancellor  a great  variety  of  incompatible  duties. 
He  is  the  chief  and  almost  the  sole  administrative  officer 
of  the  University  ; all  others  being  placed  under  his 
immediate  direction  or  control.  He  summons  and  pre- 
sides at  all  meetings  of  every  syndicate,  however 
numerous  and  laborious  they  may  be ; he  proposes  and 
decides  nearly  every  academical  prize,  and  assists  at  all 
examinations  for  University  scholarships  and  medals ; 
he  is  the  judge,  either  by  himself,  or  with  the  other  heads 
of  houses  as  his  assessors,  in  all  complaints  brought  before 
him  by  the  proctors  and  other  officers,  whether  relating 
to  members  of  the  University  or  others,  in  cases  which 
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are  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  ; he  examines  and  grants 
every  licence,  including  the  lodging-houses  of  students, 
and  the  public-houses  of  the  town,  and  for  every  public 
proceeding  in  the  University ; he  is  the  public  host,  and 
gives  dinners  in  succession  to  all  the  resident  graduates 
in  the  University ; he  manages  the  Public  and  Trust 
estates  and  finances  of  the  University,  ordering  and 
superintending  every  repair,  making  every  payment,  and 
keeping,  verifying,  and  balancing  the  entire  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  during  his  year  of  office.’ 

It  would  be  surprising  if  the  burden  of  such  a posi- 
tion as  is  described  by  the  Dean  had  not  proved  fatal  to 
some  of  those  who  occupied  it.  Happily  the  ordeal  only 
lasted  for  a year  ; and  by  the  time  that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  duties, 
he  began  to  look  forward  to  a release  from  them.  But 
in  the  earliest  years,  of  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
record,  the  office,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  much  less  im- 
portant. The  real  powers  of  the  University  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chancellor  himself,  together  with  the  two 
houses  which  composed  the  Senate.  Of  the  two  houses, 
the  Eegent  House  seems  to  have  been  the  more  pro- 
minent, consisting  as  it  did  of  those  masters  and  doctors 
who  were  actually  engaged  m teaching  and  readmg 
lectures.  There  must  have  been  a large  demand  for 
lectures,  for  the  students  had  no  printed  books  and  the 
possession  of  MSS.  was  probably  rare ; so  that  the  mere 
readmg  aloud  of  a Latin  author,  in  such  a manner  as 
enabled  the  students  to  take  down  the  words,  was  an 
important  part  of  a teacher’s  work. 

The  Chancellor  was  appointed  biennially  by  the 
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Eegent  House ; but  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  from  whom  his 
powers  seem  originally  to  have  been  derived,  could  with- 
hold his  consent.  The  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Chancellor’s  office  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  could 
excommunicate  and  absolve.  Even  as  late  as  the  present 
century,  on  the  last  day  of  term,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
read  the  67th  Psalm,  and  then  pronounced  an  absolution 
for  all  offences  against  the  statutes,  committed  during  the 
past  term.  Unlike  Chancellors  of  modern  times,  the 
Chancellor  was  bound  to  reside  in  Cambridge ; indeed, 
only  one  month’s  absence  was  permitted,  at  least  dmdng 
the  continuance  of  the  readings  of  the  masters,  which 
probably  covered  a larger  part  of  the  year  than  now. 
No  legislation  could  take  place  except  on  his  initiative  ; 
for  it  was  only  with  his  assent  that  ‘ graces,’  as  proposals 
laid  before  the  Senate  have  always  been  called  in  Cam- 
bridge, could  be  offered  or  passed.  Mention  is  made  of 
a Vice-Chancellor,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  fulfil 
the  more  important  of  the  Chancellor’s  functions. 

A great  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  1505,  when  Bishop  Fisher  became  Chancellor.  Pro- 
bably he  was  often  absent,  in  order  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  his  diocese,  or  to  discharge  his  duties  as  Confessor  to 
the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort.  At  any  rate,  about  this 
time,  the  Vice-Chancellor  began  to  hold  the  prominent 
position  which  has  become  a tradition  of  University  life. 

Great  as  were  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  and  his 
deputy,  they  were  limited  by  the  existence  of  a caput  or 
Council,  whose  business  it  was  to  discuss  and  approve 
‘ gi-aces,’  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  possessed  a veto.  Originally 
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the  cajyut  was  appointed  at  each  congregation ; the 
members  of  it  were  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
proctors,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Senate  possessed 
some  power  of  objecting  to  the  nominations.  As  the 
choice  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  also  rested  with  the  Senate 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  assertion  that  the  statutes  of  1570  changed  an 
academical  republic  into  an  oligarchy. 

This  date  of  1570  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
University ; for  the  settlement  then  made  lasted,  at  any 
rate  in  name,  till  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  John  Whitgift, 
originally  Fellow  of  Peterhouse  and  Master  of  Pembroke, 
but  promoted  in  1567  to  be  Master  of  Trinity.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Burleigh,  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  within  the  University  the  same  kind  of 
absolute  and  personal  government  which  the  Tudor 
Sovereigns  were  maintaining  in  the  kingdom.  And 
doubtless  the  disorders  of  the  Eeformation  period,  and 
of  an  aggressive  puritanism,  furnished  an  excuse,  if  not 
a reason,  for  such  a policy.  The  spirit  in  which  Whit- 
gift  used  his  powers  appears  from  a decree  which  he 
made  as  Vice-Chancellor,  against  the  apparently  innocent 
habit  of  bathing.  Any  undergraduate  convicted  of 
having  entered  the  water  natandi  seu  lavandi  causa, 
whether  by  night  or  day,  in  any  part  of  the  county  of 
Cambridge,  was  to  be  whipped  publicly  on  one  day  in 
the  hall  of  his  college,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  fellows, 
scholars,  and  other  members,  and  next  day  in  the  public 
schools  before  the  ordinary  lecturer  and  all  his  hearers. 
If  the  offender  was  a B.A.,  he  was  for  the  first  offence 
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to  be  confined  to  the  stocks  in  his  college  hall,  and  to 
pay  ten  shillings  before  release,  and  for  the  second  to  be 
expelled  from  the  University. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Heads  of  Colleges 
became  a distinct  and  important  body.  It  rested  with 
them  to  nominate  two  persons  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Without  the  concurrence  of  a majority  of 
the  heads,  the  Vice-Chancellor  could  not  inflict  the  more 
serious  penalties,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  a scholar  or 
the  imprisonment  of  a doctor.  They  played  a large 
part  in  the  choice  of  the  caput,  which  henceforth  con- 
sisted of  five  persons  besides  the  Vice-Chancellor  him- 
self : a doctor  of  each  of  the  three  faculties  of  divmity, 
law,  and  medicine,  together  with  a non-regent  and  a 
regent  master  of  arts. 

With  this  constitution,  the  University  survived  the 
disorders  of  the  Stuart,  and  the  torpor  of  the  Hanoverian 
period ; it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  flourished 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  its  students  or  the  average 
activity  of  the  mmisters  which  it  supplied  to  the 
Church.  A few  illustrations  may  help  our  readers  to 
realise  the  kind  of  life  which  was  led  by  Vice-Chancellors 
a hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Milner,  President  of  Queens’ 
College,  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor  in  1788,  after  a 
sharp  contest  with  Dr.  Colman,  Master  of  Corpus. 
Both  candidates  were,  or  thought  themselves,  invalids ; 
and  Dr.  Milner  had  endeavoured  to  procure  a medical 
certificate  which  would  exempt  him  from  the  office. 
After  his  election,  he  seldom  came  to  St.  Mary’s  or  the 
Senate  House,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  a carriage 
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with  the  windows  closely  drawn  np.  But  his  health 
did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  the  usual  Sunday 
dinners  to  members  of  the  University;  and  on  these 
occasions  he  was  always  in  high  spirits,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  a failing  appetite.  His  year  of  office  was 
famous  for  the  trial  of  W.  Frend,  a fellow  and  formerly 
tutor  of  Jesus  College.  Frend  had  written  a pamphlet 
which  was  thought  to  be  tinged  with  revolutionary 
sentiments,  and  to  be  disloyal  both  to  Church  and 
State.  Invalid  as  he  was,  Milner  sat  in  the  Senate 
House,  for  four  or  five  hours  on  eight  days  in  May,  with 
the  windows  on  both  sides  open  (although  he  had 
declared  that  exposure  to  cold  air  would  be  fatal  to 
him),  and  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  from  the 
University  on  Frend.  The  undergraduates  m the  gallery 
warmly  sympathised  with  Frend,  and  in  the  expression 
of  this  sympathy  no  one  was  so  promment  as  the  future, 
poet  and  philosopher,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  The 
labours  of  the  Vice-Chancellorship,  do  not  seem  to  have 
injured  Dr.  Milner  ; but  some  years  later,  a real  martyr 
to  duty  was  found  in  John  Davie,  Master  of  Sidney 
Sussex,  who  was  elected  Vice-Chancellor  in  November 
1812.  He  persisted  in  going  to  the  Senate  House  at 
the  Bachelors’  Commencement,  though  he  had  but  just 
risen  from  a sick  bed.  One  of  his  bedells.  Gunning, 
says,  ‘ I begged  he  would  allow  me  to  represent  his 
state,  and  assured  him  that  I could  easily  procure  a 
deputy  ; he  said  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  first 
application  he  had  made,  and  that  he  would  sooner  die, 
than  subject  himself  to  another  refusal.  It  snowed 
very  hard  all  the  day ; the  weather  was  remarkably 
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severe,  and  he  was  in  the  Senate  House  for  five  hours. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  went  to  bed,  where  he 
was  confined  for  some  weeks.  When  able  to  imdertake 
the  journey,  he  proceeded  into  Suffolk.  He  lived  some 
months,  hut  died  in  his  Vice-Chancellor’s  year.’  The 
loss  of  its  President  must  have  thrown  the  University 
into  some  confusion,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  danger,  which  prompted  the  custom  of 
electing  as  Vice-Chancellor  the  Head  who  was  youngest 
m standing.  This  custom  has  gradually  been  abandoned, 
and  a Head  of  a College  is  now  allowed  some  years  in 
which  to  learn  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  University, 
before  he  is  called  upon  to  enforce  them  on  others. 
However,  as  he  is  now  almost  always  re-elected  for  a 
second  year,  there  is  less  probability  of  his  being  obliged 
to  face  a second  tenure  of  office,  when  past  his  prime, 
especially  as  the  statutes  enable  him  to  decline  the 
office  if  he  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty. 

Another  extract  from  Mr.  Gunnmg’s  book  shows  us 
how  discipline  was  maintahied  by  the  Vice-Chancellors 
of  former  days.  He  is  writing  of  the  year  1795. 
‘ I was  attending  Dr.  Yates  one  Sunday  morning  to 
St.  Mary’s.  We  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
a gentleman  in  military  uniform,  accompanied  by  an 
undergraduate,  proceeding  in  a contrary  direction  to 
ourselves.  The  Vice-Chancellor  called  across  the  street 
in  a loud  voice,  “ Why  are  you  not  going  to  St. 
Mary’s  ? ” In  those  days,  to  have  answered  that  he 
was  going  to  another  church  would  have  been  a great 
aggravation  of  his  offence,  as  our  statutes  denounce 
severely  all  persons  in  statu  pupillari  attending  any 
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other  service  than  St.  Mary’s.  The  uuclergraduatO 
stopped  for  a few  seconds,  stared  hard  at  Dr.  Yates, 
and  walked  on  without  making  a reply.  John  Taylor 
was  despatched  to  learn  his  name,  and  brought  word 
that  it  was  Francis  Bedmgfield,  of  St.  John’s.  A meet- 
ing of  Heads  was  called,  and  Mr.  Bedingfield  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  it.  It  appeared  that  the  officer  in 
company  with  the  undergraduate  was  his  uncle ; he  had 
breakfasted  with  his  nephew  at  St.  John’s,  and  was 
going  to  his  inn,  in  order  to  post  to  his  brother’s  seat 
in  Suffolk.  I do  not  at  this  distant  period  precisely 
remember  the  result,  but  I think  the  punishment  was 
but  slight.’ 

Mr.  Gunning  records  one  instance,  let  us  hope  a 
solitary  one,  in  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  acted  in 
defiance  of  his  own  superior.  It  was  in  1814,  when 
Dr.  Chafy,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  became 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  Fellows  of  the  College  had  wished 
to  elect  Dr.  Butler,  father  of  the  present  Master  of 
Trinity,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  College,  he  had 
declined.  An  address  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
favour  of  the  complete  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  was  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  then 
in  Cambridge.  As  usual,  the  address  was  laid  before 
the  Heads  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  after  the 
sermon.  Chafy  objected  to  the  address  in  the  most 
violent  terms ; he  said  it  was  a censure  of  the  Mmistry 
which  he  supported,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
negative  it  on  the  capu  t.  He  spoke  so  loudly  and  so 
vehemently,  that  the  parishioners  crowded  together  in 
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order  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  The  Duke  at 
length  broke  up  the  ineethig  without  replying,  otherwise 
than  by  merely  observing  that  the  language  and  tone 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  were  very  unsuitable  to  the  place 
and  the  occasion.  The  presence  of  the  Chancellor  in 
Cambridge  deprived  Dr.  Chafy  of  his  vote  on  the  caput; 
but  Dr.  Douglas,  the  representative  of  divinity  on  the 
Board,  was  in  bad  health,  and  had  retired  into  Essex  to 
avoid  the  bustle  of  a public  commencement.  In  his 
absence,  his  place  would  be  taken  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
who  would  thus  be  able  to  execute  his  threat.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Douglas  was  summoned  in  haste,  and  by  great 
exertions  managed  to  arrive  in  time  ; and  all  that  the 
Vice-Chancellor  could  then  do  was  to  insist  on  its  being 
put  to  the  vote  in  the  Senate  House,  when  he  had  the 
mortification  of  finding  only  one  other  voter  on  his  side. 

One  of  those  present  in  the  Senate  House  was 
Field-Marshal  Blucher,  who  had  come  that  morning  to 
Trinity  Lodge.  He  must  have  been  shocked  by  the 
insubordinate  conduct  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  behaved  either  with  dignity,  or  cour- 
tesy ; for  on  Commencement  Tuesday,  before  the  business 
of  the  day  was  done,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  Senate 
House  without  even  a bow  to  the  Chancellor,  when  the 
latter,  seeing  his  mtention,  told  him  that  he  proposed 
leaving  the  University  at  4 p.m.,  previously  to  which,  he 
would  be  glad  of  an  interview.  He  fixed  3 p.m.  as  the 
hour  at  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  should  call  upon  him 
at  Trinity  Lodge,  to  receive  the  keys,  the  statutes,  and 
the  insignia  of  ofdce.  The  Vice-Chancellor  did  not 
p,ppear  at  the  time  appointed.  After  waiting  half  an 
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hour,  the  Chancellor  sent  a bedell  to  Sidney  Lodge,  to 
announce  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  waiting  for  Dr. 
Chafy.  He  shortly  returned,  with  the  information  that 
the  Vice-Chancellor  was  gone  for  a ride,  and  it  was  very 
uncertain  when  he  would  return. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  reference  was  made 
to  Dean  Peacock’s  description  of  a Vice-Chancellor’s 
functions  in  1841.  The  Dean  goes  on  to  recommend 
many  reforms  in  the  University  statutes,  some  of  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
1851,  and  which  were  embodied  m the  new  statutes  of 
1858.  The  two  houses  were  formed  into  a single  Senate, 
and  the  old  caput  was  replaced  by  a Council  of  sixteen 
members,  elected  for  four  years  by  the  resident  members 
of  the  Senate,  certain  seats  on  the  Council  being  set 
apart  for  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Professors.  On  the  new 
Council  no  one,  not  even  the  Vice-Chancellor,  possesses  a 
veto ; the  right  of  initiating  all  legislation  still  belongs 
to  the  Council,  but  has  been  qualified  by  the  creation  of 
boards  of  studies  and  of  one  or  two  other  boards,  who 
have  practically  the  power  of  making  proposals  to  the 
Senate,  on  all  questions  within  their  special  province. 
The  Council  is,  however,  the  cabinet  of  the  University. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  is  its  ‘ chairman,’  and,  in  addition 
to  the  power  which  such  a position  necessarily  confers, 
he  may  postpone  till  the  next  meeting  the  decision  of 
any  question  on  which  he  differs  from  the  majority  of 
the  Council.  Accurate  and  full  minutes  of  all  proceed- 
ings are  kept  in  writing,  and  are  accessible  to  all  members 
of  the  Senate.  Two  points  m which  the  constitution  of 
Cambridge  differs  from  that  of  most  organised  societies 
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are  that  the  discussion  of  legislative  proposals  never 
takes  place  on  the  same  day  as  the  voting,  and  that 
there  is  no  power  of  moving  amendments.  But  the  dis- 
cussions are  not,  therefore,  fruitless ; even  if  no  largo 
number  of  persons  attend  them,  the  opportunity  for 
independent  criticism  is  given,  a report  of  the  speeches 
made  is  printed  and  published,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  Kesidents  to  become  familiar  with  the  pros  and 
cons  before  they  are  called  upon  to  vote,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  Eesident  body  only,  which 
actually  votes,  although  the  right  to  do  so  belongs  to  all 
members  of  the  Senate  alike.  Moreover,  although  in 
these  discussions  a speaker  may  not  himself  move  an 
amendment,  yet  he  may  suggest  any  number  to  the 
board  from  whom  the  proposal  comes,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  board  adopts  some  part  of  the  advice 
offered,  and  issues  a new  report  in  an  amended  form. 
The  result  of  our  system  is,  that  we  are  protected 
against  hasty  legislation,  that  the  discussions,  though 
frequent,  are  short ; perhaps  it  may  also  be  said  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in  animation,  and  that 
there  is  no  great  competition  among  would-be  orators  to 
catch  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  eye.  However,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, even  Cambridge  becomes  excited,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  for  three  long  afternoons  a heated  debate 
on  ‘Women’s  Degrees’  was  maintained  in  the  Senate 
House,  and  must  have  enabled  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
sympathise  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  Dean  Peacock’s  days  there  was  no  University 
bursar — it  was  the  duty  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  keep 
the  accounts,  and  make  out  a balance-sheet.  There  is 
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now  a financial  board,  composed  of  representatives  both 
of  the  colleges  and  of  the  University,  who  deal  with  all 
questions  of  finance.  No  proposal  for  new  expenditure 
can  be  laid  before  the  Senate  without  their  sanction,  and 
in  all  questions  of  investments,  of  sale  and  purchase  of 
land  or  houses,  of  imposing  taxes  on  members  of  the 
University,  etc.,  it  is  their  business  to  recommend  mea- 
sures for  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor is  chairman  of  this  board,  as  indeed  he  is  of  all 
boards  and  syndicates,  except  the  boards  of  special 
studies,  of  which  he  is  not  a member.  Syndicates,  the 
Cambridge  word  for  committees,  are  either  permanent 
or  occasional,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  appoint  a deputy,  to  preside  over  one  or 
more  of  the  permanent  syndicates,  whose  work  is  excep- 
tionally heavy  or  exceptionally  important,  such  as  the 
Press  Syndicate  and  the  Local  Lectures  and  Examina- 
tions Syndicate.  The  matters  dealt  with  by  some  syndi- 
cates are  of  so  special  and  technical  a kind,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  a Vice-Chancellor,  who  happened  to  have 
no  previous  experience  of  them,  and  i^erhaps  no  special 
taste  or  aptitude  for  them,  to  undertake  their  manage- 
ment without  detriment,  or  at  least  danger,  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  University.  In  some  societies  it  might  be 
difficult  to  find  competent  men  willing  to  give  up  their 
time  for  no  remuneration  whatever.  Happily  in  Cam- 
bridge there  is  too  much  public  spirit  for  this  difficulty 
to  exist.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has  no  official  lieutenants  ; 
but  help,  and  most  efficient  help,  is  always  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Nearly  every  Vice-Chancellor  has  to  ask 
for  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  pf  examining  which 
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are  still  in  theory  attached  to  his  office.  If  he  is 
a classical  scholar,  he  may  perhaps  amuse  himself  by 
finding  subjects  for  odes  and  epigrams,  but  he  will 
hardly  like  to  trust  his  own  judgment  entirely  in  award- 
ing the  prizes.  More  seldom  still  does  a Vice-Chancellor 
find  time  to  take  his  part  in  examining  for  any  of  the 
University  scholarships,  though  he  may  venture  to  pass 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  English  poems,  or  the 
Greek  lambic  exercises,  which  are  sent  in  for  the  annual 
prizes. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  were 
not  seriously  affected  by  the  statutes  of  1882.  He  still 
presides  over  a court  of  discipline  composed  of  the  Heads 
of  Colleges.  But  a recent  Act  of  Parliament  has  relieved 
him  of  what  used  to  be  his  most  painful  duty,  that  of 
hearing  charges  brought  against  loose  women  who  had 
been  arrested  overnight  by  the  proctors.  The  proctors 
still  possess  the  power  of  arrest,  which  they  now  share 
with  the  borough  police  ; but  the  cases  are  heard  by  the 
local  magistrates.  By  the  same  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  has  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  all 
public  entertainments  held  in  the  town.  Under  the 
old  regime  Charles  Dickens  could  not  read  his  works, 
nor  Brandram  recite  Shakespeare,  nor  Joachim  de- 
light an  audience  with  his  magical  bow,  without  the 
joint  licence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  mayor. 
Even  now  the  Vice-Chancellor  retains  some  of  the 
powers  of  a Lord  Chamberlain,  but  it  is  only  in 
respect  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  performances,  given 
by  societies  which  are  composed  of  members  of  the 
University.  But  to  return  to  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
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court.  In  former  days  there  was  no  lack  of  variety  in 
the  cases  brought  before  it,  and  we  find  instances  of 
undergraduates  condemned  for  riding  racmg  matches, 
or  for  copying  their  neighbours’  papers  in  some  exami- 
nation— and  these  were  not  the  most  serious  offences. 
The  greater  freedom  which  undergraduates  now  enjoy, 
together  with  a marked  improvement  in  their  standard 
of  morality,  has  lightened  the  labours  of  the  court ; but 
there  still  remains  one  class  of  misdemeanor,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  brought  before  the  heads.  The  trades- 
men of  Cambridge  are  bound  to  send  in  to  the  college 
tutors  all  bills  contracted  by  their  pupils  which  exceed 
5Z. ; it  is  a salutary  rule,  for  it  is  at  once  a check  on 
youthful  extravagance  and  a protection  to  honest  trades- 
men against  bad  debts.  If  the  tradespeople  evade  the 
rule,  and  if  the  offence  is  proved,  the  com*t  may  ‘ dis- 
commune  ’ the  offender,  or,  in  other  words,  may  forbid 
persons  in  statu  pupillari  to  have  any  dealings  with 
him  for  a stated  period.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
judgments  of  the  court  habitually  err  on  the  side  of 
severity,  although  the  judges  sit  in  earner d,  and  have 
no  professional  lawyers  to  help  or  to  hinder  them. 

But  it  is  in  the  Senate  House  that  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s most  characteristic  functions  are  performed. 
Eobed  in  a scarlet  cope  and  wearing  his  cap  he  confers 
degrees,  sometimes  amidst  the  thunders  of  a gallery 
crowded  with  undergraduates,  and  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  a dozen  members  of  the  Senate,  and  about 
as  many  visitor Sj  of  whom  ladies  form  the  majority.  In 
fact  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  a 
master  of  ceremonies.  And  in  this  direction  his  duties 
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are  constantly  increasing.  Greater  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  old  country,  furnishes  a large  supply  of  candidates 
for  honorary  degrees ; foreign  representatives  of  language, 
science,  and  art  are  not  forgotten  ; and  the  welcome 
accorded  to  these  distinguished  strangers  generally 
entails  other  and  more  costly  kinds  of  hospitality,  than 
the  formal  proceedings  in  the  Senate  House.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  as  these  that  the  handsome  silver-gilt 
cup  presented  by  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex,  when 
Chancellor  in  1598,  finds  its  fitting  place.  Another 
heirloom,  handed  on  from  Vice-Chancellor  to  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and  the  gift  of  an  equally  mifortimate  nobleman, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  Charles  the  First’s  reign, 
consists  of  two  fine  silver  maces,  ornamented  with  coats 
of  arms,  mottoes,  and  texts,  which  are  borne  by  the 
bedells  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  when  he  goes  to  St. 
Mary’s  or  to  the  Senate  House,  and  when  he  pays  his 
complimentary  visit  to  the  judge  of  assize.  Many  are 
the  occasions  also  when  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  invited  to 
take  the  chair  at  some  public  meeting,  to  preside  at  some 
lecture,  or  to  open  some  philanthropic  bazaar ; and  it  is 
not  always  easy  for  him  to  decide  whether  the  object  is 
sufiiciently  important,  or  sufficiently  free  from  all  party 
character,  to  justify  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  such 
a deus  ex  machind. 

It  will  probably  seem  to  those  who  read  these  pages, 
that,  after  all,  the  work  of  a Vice-Chancellor  does  not 
require  abilities  of  a very  high  order.  This  is  true  ; and 
yet  it  is  also  true  that,  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases, 
the  better  the  man,  the  better  will  be  the  work.  If  he 
possesses  conversational  gifts,  he  will  be  a pleasanter 
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host  to  his  numerous  visitors ; if  he  is  a linguist,  he  will 
be  able  to  explain  the  customs  of  the  University  to  the 
foreigners  with  W'hom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  and  they 
will  carry  back  to  their  own  countries  a more  favourable 
as  well  as  a more  accurate  impression  of  University  life 
and  learning  in  England ; if  he  is  anything  of  an  orator, 
he  will  have  abundant  opportunities  for  practising  his 
gift  at  the  meetings  at  which  he  presides.  But  these  are 
accessories ; the  essential  points  are  something  different 
and  more  commonplace.  He  must  be  constantly  acces- 
sible to  the  members  of  the  University  who  wish  to  con- 
sult him’;  he  must  not  lose  the  letters  which  the  post  will 
bring  him  in  shoals,  and  he  must  answer  them  ; he  must 
be  punctual  at  his  appointments,  or  he  will  waste  the 
time  of  men  wdiose  hours  are  even  more  precious  than 
his  own.  In  short,  he  must  have  good  health,  good 
temper,  a little  tact,  and  a gi’eat  deal  of  common-sense. 
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By  the  bight  EEV.  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON,  Metropolitan  Bishop 
OF  Calcutta,  D.D.,  late  Head-master  of  Harrow, 


This  brief  essay  upon  the  ideal  which  the  Head-master 
of  a great  Public  School  may  set  before  himself,  is  in  the 
nature  of  a valedictory  address.  For  he  who  writes  it  is 
on  the  point  of  quitting  the  scholastic  life  ; its  hopes,  its 
joys,  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  lie  behind 
him,  and  the  retrospect  of  happy  years  is  tinged  as  it 
were  with  the  regretful  pathos,  of  the  thought  that  so 
much  of  all  that  was  possible  has  not  been,  and  now 
cannot  be  realised. 

For  of  all  the  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these — ‘ It  might  have  been.’ 

At  such  a time,  his  natural  effort  is  to  write  not  what 
he  has  been,  or  even  what  he  has  tried  to  be  as  a Head- 
master, but  rather  his  ideal,  if  he  were  entering  on 
his  Head-mastership. 

Among  the  recognised  learned  professions,  none  has 
risen  more  rapidly  or  remarkably  in  public  estimation 
than  the  educational.  There  was  a time,  not  so  long 
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ago,  when  a Schoolmaster  or  Schoolmistress  was  apt  to 
be  treated  in  some  families  as  a sort  of  higher  servant. 
Even  now  there  are  parents,  although  they  are  be- 
coming fewer,  who  in  writing  or  speakmg  to  the 
persons  charged  with  the  education  of  their  children,  use 
the  same  inconsiderate  and  imperious  language  as  is,  or 
was,  sometimes  used  to  servants.  Even  now,  there  are 
some  who  treat  private  tutors,  and  still  more  frequently 
private  governesses,  with  the  contemptuous  indifference 
that  is  the  more  acutely  resented  because  it  is  externally 
polite.  But  upon  the  whole,  although  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  live  rather  hard  lives,  and  teachers 
of  girls  are  less  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  boys, 
masters,  and  especially  Head-masters  of  the  great  Public 
Schools,  enjoy  as  much  respect  as  they  deserve ; it  may 
even  be  said  that  some  of  them  have  rather  more.  The 
circumstances  of  the  day  are  favourable  to  their  profession, 
education  is  in  the  air,  it  is  popular  and  applauded,  it 
is  the  only  avenue  to  most  or  many  careers  in  life  ; and 
as  education  is  regarded  and  respected  by  the  world, 
so  are  the  educators.  The  growmg  sympathy  between 
teachers  and  their  pupils,  nowhere,  more  clearly  or 
happily  marked  than  hi  Public  Schools,  has  created  and 
quickened  a sympathy  between  the  teachers  and  the 
parents  of  their  pupils.  It  is  realised  that  the  same 
intellectual  and  moral  ends,  are  or  should  be  pursued  at 
home  as  at  school.  Also,  while  pecuniary  depression  has 
affected  a good  many  professions,  and  especially  the 
one  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  scholastic,  viz., 
the  clerical,  a position  in  one  of  the  Public  Schools,  as 
retaining  its  full  pecuniary  value,  has  proved  more  and 
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more  attractive  to  a number  of  high-minded  and  highly 
cultivated  men.  The  Head-masterships  of  the  great 
Public  Schools,  more  particularly  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Harrow,  are  the  prizes  of  the  educational  profession : 
they  are  the  objects  of  a high  and  honourable  ambition, 
they  stand  in  a distinct  and  dignified  relation  to  the 
national  life.  An  unwritten  law  seems  to  have  decreed 
that  Head-masters  at  Public  Schools  shall  be  clergy- 
men. Whether  or  no  this  limitation  be  in  itself  wise, 
it  has  not  I think,  as  yet  lowered  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  Head-masters  elected  to  the  prominent  schools,  • 
although  I see  some  signs  of  future  difficulty  in  finding 
Head-masters  of  first-rate  academical  distmction  who  are 
in  Holy  Orders.  Should  that  difficulty  be  felt  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  great  schools 
to  consider  carefully  whether  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  educational  profession  by  the  appointment  of  second- 
rate  Head-masters  is  adequately  compensated  by  the 
undeniable  advantage  of  a Head-master  m Holy 
Orders. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  ideal  of  a Head- 
master without  referring  to  his  qualifications. 

The  Head-master  of  a great  Public  School  must  be  a 
scholar.  It  is  not,  I think,  necessary  that  he  should 
have  distinguished  himself  in  that  narrow  field  of 
learning  which  is  sometimes  called  scholarship,  viz., 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages.  Most  Head- 
masters have  indeed  been  classical  scholars,  but  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  men  distinguished  in  mathe- 
matics or  in  modern  subjects  (as  they  are  called)  or 
in  natural  science,  should  not  prove  fully  as  capable 
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of  administering  Public  Schools.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  a Head-master  should  be,  and  should  be  felt  to 
be,  the  intellectual  peer  of  his  ablest  colleagues,  and 
that  he  should  be  fully  competent,  at  least  in  some 
subject  or  subjects,  to  teach  his  cleverest  boys.  For  a 
Head-master  must  expect  acute  criticism,  and  if  he  cannot 
hold  his  own  in  information  or  discussion  with  the 
masters,  or  if  it  is  possible  for  his  sixth  form,  as  has 
happened  before  now,  to  make  a collection  of  his 
blunders  in  scholarship,  the  school  as  a whole  sustains 
a certain  loss  of  dignity  ; it  cannot  look  up  with  just 
pride  to  its  chief,  and  even  if  the  Head-master  by  his 
native  force  of  character,  could  succeed  in  overcoming 
more  or  less  his  intellectual  deficiency,  he  would  never 
I think,  in  the  eyes  of  masters  or  boys,  hold  the  position 
which  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  his. 
Boys,  no  less  than  masters,  are  wonderfully  quick  to 
apprehend  if  their  Head-master  is  not  a first-rate  man. 
But  a school  is  not  chiefly  a place  of  athletics,  or  social 
fellowship,  or  good  manners ; it  is  a place  of  learnmg, 
and  its  Head-master  ought  to  be  a learned  man.  And 
not  only  so,  but  his  knowledge  should  be  constantly  pro- 
gressive ; he  should  not  rest  on  past  academical  attain- 
ments or  distinctions  : he  should  be  always  pushing 
onwards,  and  it  should  be  felt  that  like  the  first  example 
of  a good  teacher  in  English  literature— 

‘ Gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teche.’ 

Thus  the  Head-master  of  a Public  School  should,  I 
think,  be  in  some  sense  a man  of  letters.  Literature 
enlarges  and  refines  the  mind ; it  impresses  a certain 
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character  upon  the  intellectual  life.  A Schoolmaster 
does  not  realise  his  full  capacity  unless  he  is  not  only  a 
reader,  but  an  author.  It  has  sometimes  been  thought 
that  Schoolmasters  who  write  books,  are  or  may  be, 
neglectful  of  their  proper  duties.  No  doubt  a man,  if 
he  allows  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  his  books  may 
become  inefficient  as  a Schoolmaster  ; but  he  will  not 
be  so  inefficient  as  one  who  neglects  reading  alto- 
gether. The  amplification  of  a man’s  interests  makes 
up  for  whatever  time  is  taken  from  the  mere  routine 
of  Schoolmastering.  After  all,  there  is  no  Schoolmaster 
whose  whole  time  is  occupied  by  his  educational  work  ; 
everyone  possesses  a certain  amount  of  leisure,  and  if 
he  uses  some  of  it,  in  a literary  spirit,  he  is  the  gainer, 
and  his  pupils  are  the  gainers  with  him.  I have  often 
urged  my  colleagues,  especially  in  the  early  years  of 
their  life  as  Schoolmasters,  to  undertake  some  literary 
work.  I think  I have  seen  that  such  work  has  improved 
their  scholastic  ability.  For  a man  who  has  been  engaged, 
for  however  brief  a time,  in  literary  study  or  production, 
comes  back  refreshed  to  his  work  of  teaching  ; his  intel- 
lectual life  is  not  stationary,  is  not  monotonous,  and 
whatever  he  learns  in  pursuing  his  own  subjects,  he  can 
impart  more  or  less  directly  to  his  pupils.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  educational  profession  is  in 
its  nature  intellectually  cramping.  A Schoolmaster 
deals  every  day  with  persons  younger  and  less  expe- 
rienced than  himself ; he  goes  over  old  ground,  he  lays 
down  the  law,  and  expects  it  to  be  implicitly  obeyed. 
But  the  habit  of  laying  down  the  law,  however  good  it 
may  be  and  necessary  for  those  who  obey  it,  is  not 
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equally  good  for  him  in  whom  it  exists.  In  a word  a 
Schoolmaster,  and  especially  a Head-master,  who  takes  a 
high  view  of  his  calling,  will  make  it  a rule  to  pursue 
some  study  that  lies  outside  the  daily  system  of  his 
school  life. 

And  yet  the  ideal  Head-master  should  be  also 
in  the  best  sense  a man  of  the  world.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  world  will  act  as  a corrective  to  his 
scholarship ; it  will  save  him  from  being  a recluse,  for 
it  is  important,  nay  essential,  that  a Schoolmaster 
should  not  make  the  sort  of  mistakes  that  a man  makes 
whose  life  has  been  all  spent  among  books.  His  primary 
business  is  not  with  books,  but  with  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  human  beings  ; he  is  called  to  prepare  the 
young  for  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  world.  But 
how  can  he  prepare  them  to  act  nobly  in  the  world  if  of 
the  world,  he  is  himself  wholly  ignorant  ? Such  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  a Schoolmaster  needs,  is  not  gained 
by  any  goading  or  humiliating  experiences — it  is  not 
worldliness,  but  rather  the  antidote  to  worldly  ways  and 
worldly  views.  It  is  gained  partly  by  society,  if  the 
Schoolmaster  seeks  to  share  the  social  life  of  men  and 
women  who  are  more  highly  cultivated  and  more  widely 
experienced  than  himself.  It  is  gained,  too,  partly  by 
foreign  travel,  that  great  delight  or  recreation  which  the 
holidays  allow,  when  a Schoolmaster  shakes  off  the  dust 
of  the  term,  foregoes  thought  or  talk  about  his  school, 
and  learns  in  Europe,  or  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe,  to  understand  the  proportion  and  measure  of 
affairs,  and  to  realise  the  Imperial  mission  of  the  race  to 
which  he  and  his  pupils  belong.  This  great  advantage 
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is  possible  to  Schoolmasters  in  the  holidays  ; it  is  not  so 
in  the  term.  But  the  wise  use  of  the  holidays,  is  one  of 
the  tests  of  the  Schoolmaster’s  view  of  his  profession, 
and  in  proportion  as  a Schoolmaster,  whose  life  is 
necessarily  cramped  m the  term,  utilises  his  holidays 
so  as  to  know  men  and  women  who  are  worth  knowing, 
and  to  see  the  countries  that  are  worth  seeing,  he  be- 
comes a worthier  representative  of  the  profession  which 
aims  at  producing  not  only  students,  not  only  scholars, 
but  citizens  and  servants  of  a mighty  Empire. 

Yet  it  remains  true  that  all  these  qualifications  of  a 
Head-master,  valuable  as  in  themselves  they  are,  will 
serve  him  little,  rmless  he  possesses  or  can  acquire,  the 
special  tact  which  is  the  secret  of  educational  success. 
What  this  tact  is,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Men  possess  it 
or  they  do  not  possess  it ; it  is  generally  born  in  a man  ; 
it  is  seldom  though  sometimes,  won  by  experience,  but 
without  it  a man  cannot  succeed  as  a schoolmaster.  If 
he  has  it  not,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  he  should 
recognise  his  want  of  it,  and  should  abandon  the 
scholastic  profession  for  some  other,  where  it  is  not 
equally  needed.  For  there  is  no  profession  in  which  a 
good  man  may  do  so  much  harm  as  the  scholastic.  His 
very  virtues  become  vices  ; his  goodness  and  kindness 
are  themselves  sources  of  failure,  unless  he  knows  when 
to  relax  and  when  to  tighten  the  rein  of  discipline. 

A Head-master  stands  in  a threefold  relation — to  the 
parents  of  his  pupils,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  his  pupils 
themselves.  Of  this  threefold  relation  it  will  be  well  to 
take  a brief  survey. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  parents  are  the 
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natural  enemies  of  Schoolmasters,  and  there  are  a good 
many  sharp  traditional  sayings  directed  against  the 
foolishness  or  inconsiderateness  of  parents.  It  would 
not  be  right  to  say  that  parents  are  always  reasonable. 
They  are  sometimes  victims  of  that  subtle  form  of  con- 
ceit, which  makes  a man  or  woman  imwillmg  to  believe 
that  his  or  her  child,  just  because  he  is  his  or  hers,  has 
or  can  have  committed  any  serious  fault.  But  the 
faith  of  parents,  and  of  mothers  especially,  in  their 
children,  even  if  it  is  not  wholly  justified,  is  a touching 
and  beautiful  trait.  It  is  often  a lesson  to  masters 
who  are  harsh  in  their  judgments  of  the  young.  How 
much  better  that  a parent  should  believe  in  his  child 
even  when  the  child  is  in  the  wrong ; he  is  thus  much 
more  likely  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  than 
if  ho  casts  him  off,  taking  the  worst  view  of  the 
case,  and  showing  no  sympathy  with  his  weakness ! An 
experienced  Schoolmaster  knows  at  once,  when  a parent 
enters  his  study,  which  view  he  or  she  is  going  to 
take  of  the  fault  of  the  boy  who  is  in  trouble,  and  he 
can  shape  his  conversation  accordingly.  But  it  has 
been  my  experience  of  parents  of  boys,  not  at  Harrow 
only,  but  elsewhere,  that  they  are  wonderfully  kind, 
wonderfully  grateful  for  such  poor  services  as  are  ren- 
dered to  their  children,  and  wonderfully  patient  of 
laxity  or  error  in  masters.  My  heart  sinks  within  me 
as  I reflect  on  the  many  letters  of  gratitude  which  I 
have  received.  That  a Schoolmaster  should  declaim 
against  parents  is  in  my  opinion  something  worse  than 
a mistake  ; for  when  a parent  entrusts  his  son  to  a 
Schoolmaster’s  care,  what  greater  mark  of  confidence 
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can  he  show  ? Does  it  not  give  him  the  right  to  expect 
from  the  master  never-failing  courtesy  and  sympathy? 
A Head-master  above  all  other  masters,  will  make  it  his 
endeavour  to  understand  the  parents  of  his  boys  and  to 
be  understood  by  them.  There  should  be  nothing  arbi- 
trary, nothing  imperious  in  his  relation  to  them.  If  he 
takes  them  into  his  confidence,  they  will  repay  him  with 
theirs.  I see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  encourage, 
rather  than  forbid  their  visits  to  the  school — for  the 
great  peril  of  Public  School  life  is  the  severance  of 
domestic  ties  and  interests.  The  presence  of  a boy’s 
parents,  and  of  his  mother  and  sisters  especially,  on  the 
cricket  or  the  football  field,  tends  to  restore  to  boys  the 
naturalness  and  simplicity,  which  school  life  only  too 
readily  impairs  ; and  I have  often  thought,  that  a boy 
who  enjoys  the  society  of  his  mother  and  sisters  one  day 
is  not  likely  to  commit  any  very  grave  offence  the  next 
day.  Certainly  the  ideal  of  a Head-master,  is  to  stand  in 
an  intimate  and  happy  relation  to  the  parents  of  his 
boys,  and  if  that  relation  does  not  exist,  the  fault  is 
more  likely  to  be  his  than  theirs.  Where  this  mutual 
confidence  exists,  parents  are  willing  and  ready  to  allow 
at  critical  times,  e.g.  when  illness  occurs  in  a school,  that 
the  authority  of  the  Head-master,  even  if  it  be  exercised 
against  their  own  wish,  is  necessary  and  final. 

The  relation  of  a Head-master  to  his  colleagues  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  difficult  than  his  relation  to  the  parents 
of  his  pupils,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased,  in  proportion 
as  his  colleagues  are  men  of  marked  intellectual  capacity 
and  strongly  defined  personality.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  business  of  the  governing  body  of  a school,  is  first  to 
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choose  the  best  Head-master,  and  then  to  leave  him 
as  much  as  possible  alone.  Certainly  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  important  of  a Head-master’s  duties 
is  the  choice  of  his  colleagues,  and  as  a governmg 
body  is  wise  in  leaving  the  Head -master  a free  hand,  so, 
upon  the  whole,  is  a Head-master  wise  in  leavmg  his 
colleagues  as  free  a hand  as  possible. 

The  choice  of  good  masters  is  everything.  The 
longer  I lived  as  a Schoolmaster,  the  less  was  my  faith 
in  systems,  time  tables,  and  educatio:ial  reforms,  and 
the  greater  my  faith  in  men.  It  is  personality  which 
tells ; that  undefined  and  indefinable  quality  which 
makes  a man  what  he  is.  But  a master  cannot  do  his 
work,  or  cannot  do  it  adequately,  if  he  is  subjected  to 
constant  interference  ; his  work  depends  for  its  success, 
upon  his  power  of  bringing  all  his  resources  and  capaci- 
ties into  play,  and  this  he  cannot  do,  if  he  is  hampered 
and  thwarted  by  authority.  The  wise  Head-master  will 
then,  leave  his  colleagues  much  alone.  He  will  give  them 
his  advice  when  they  enter  upon  their  masterships,  he 
will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  help  them  when  they  seek 
his  assistance  at  other  times ; but  so  long  as  they  do 
their  work  well,  it  is  best  that  they  should  do  it  in  their 
own  way.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  the 
masters  of  * a school,  should  be  equally  ready  to  leave  the 
Head-master  alone,  for  there  is  a danger  that  masters 
may  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  Head-master  as 
well  as  he  upon  theirs  ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  greater 
danger  of  the  two.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  choice  of 
good  masters  is  everything ; the  ideal  school  is  that 
which  has  the  good  masters.  But  the  best  masters  will 
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be,  as  a rule,  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  in- 
structed. No  doubt  it  is  easier  to  administer  a school 
•with  colleagues  of  somewhat  second-rate  capacity  ; they 
are  less  original,  less  obstructive  ; they  are  more  ready 
to  accept  orders  and  to  carry  them  out.  Masters  of 
ability  are  often  ingenious  in  raising  objections ; they 
are  independent,  they  are  apt  to  waste  time,  and  they  do 
not  always  remember  that  it  is  not  criticism,  but 
sympathy  and  help,  that  the  Head-master  may  most 
fairly  look  for  from  his  staff.  But  nothing  can  make 
amends — no  harmony  of  action,  no  agreement  of  educa- 
tional purpose— for  the  loss  of  high  intellectuality  among 
the  masters  of  a school.  The  Head-master  plays  a 
poor  part  if  he  prefers  his  own  quietude  or  ease  to 
the  real  efficiency  of  his  staff.  I think  it  is  right 
that  the  Head-master  should  take  his  colleagues  into 
counsel  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  To  do  so,  is  to  give  them  all  an  interest  in  the 
school,  to  make  them  all  realise  that  they  are  responsible 
for  its  success,  and  prevents  any  one  from  feeling  that 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked,  something  injurious  to  the 
school  would  not  have  taken  place.  In  my  judgment  a 
Head-master  who  does  his  duty  cannot  hope  altogether 
to  avoid  occasional  friction  with  his  colleagues,  for 
even  assistant  masters  make  mistakes,  and  it  is  the 
Head-master’s  business  to  correct  them.  The  task  of 
correction  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  so  desirable 
to  preserve  good  feeling  among  men  who  are  working 
together  every  day  for  a common  end,  that  the  Head- 
master will  many  a time  sacrifice  his  own  view  rather 
than  insist  upon  carrying  it  out  against  the  feeling  of 
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most  or  many  of  his  colleagues.  A house-master  in  a 
Public  School  must  needs  possess  many  qualities.  If  he 
is  happy  in  his  relation  not  to  the  Head-master  only,  but 
to  the  boys  and  to  their  parents,  if  he  succeeds  in 
maintaining  a good  tone  in  his  house  without  friction 
and  without  punishment,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  would  not  fail  in  any  walk  or  department  of  life.  The 
Head-master  who  interferes  with  such  colleagues  fre- 
quently may  issue  his  orders  but  he  cannot  always  see 
that  they  are  carried  out ; he  depends,  and  must  depend, 
upon  the  goodwill  of  those  with  whom  he  works.  It  wdll 
be  the  main  object  then  of  a Head-master  to  win  from 
his  colleagues  the  confidence  that  makes  them  ready  to 
do  what  he  asks  of  them.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a more  sure  test  of  a Head-master’s  success  or  failure, 
than  the  amount  of  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
colleagues  who  have  had  a fairly  long  experience  of 
working  with  him. 

But  it  is  in  the  relation  to  the  boys  of  a school  that 
a Head-master  is  most  evidently  tested ; for  them  he 
lives  and  works ; they  are  his  ‘ epistle  known  and  read 
of  all  men.’  It  should  be  his  object  to  establish  a:i 
understanding  between  them  and  himself.  But  one 
difficulty  of  a Head-master’s  position  consists  in  the  fact 
that  he  and  his  boys  seem  to  live  in  different  atmospheres ; 
the  mere  lapse  of  years  widens  the  gulf  between  him 
and  them,  as  he  cannot  always  realise  their  way  of 
thinking ; so  they  fail,  although  they  are  not  conscious 
of  failing,  to  realise  his.  An  intelligent  sympathy 
between  a Head-master  and  his  school  is  a note  of 
successful  Head-mastership.  There  are  various  ways  in 
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which  this  sympathy  can  be  brought  about.  Un- 
doubtedly the  chapel  is  one  such  way,  and  because  it 
is  so,  a Head-master  who  is  a clergyman  and  can  make 
full  use  of  the  chapel  is  in  a better  position  than  one 
who  cannot,  for  there  he  can  hold  up  before  the  boys’ 
eyes  the  true  ideal  of  their  school  life ; he  can  tell  them 
what  he  wishes  them  to  do  and  why  he  wishes  it ; he 
can  appeal  to  their  sense  of  honour,  truth,  and  piety, 
and  he  can  enforce  his  appeal  by  the  motives  and 
associations  of  which  the  chapel  is  the  natural  centre. 
Head-masters  such  as  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Vaughan, 
who  have  most  decidedly  influenced  the  characters  of 
their  pupils,  have  influenced  them  chiefly  through  the 
chapel.  It  is  well  that  the  Head-master  should  speak 
to  his  boys  and  to  all  the  boys  in  the  chapel,  but  it  is 
well,  too,  that  he  should  sometimes  speak  to  them  else- 
where. It  is  a great  advantage  that  the  school  as  a 
body,  should  be  regularly  convened  in  some  suitable  hall 
or  speech  room,  for  there,  as  well  as  in  the  chapel,  it 
learns  that  it  has  a corporate  life ; there,  it  stands  face 
to  face  with  its  chief,  and  there,  the  lessons  of  brother- 
hood can  be  enforced.  A school,  in  a word,  should  be  a 
svavvoTTTos ; it  should  not  be  so  big  that  the  personal  rela- 
tion of  the  Head-master  to  his  pupils  becomes  impossible. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  interest  of  the  Head- 
master in  the  athletic  games  of  his  boys  is  an  element 
in  the  sympathy  for  which  I plead.  This  interest  is 
sometimes  misunderstood;  it  is  thought  to  mean  that 
Schoolmasters  attach  undue  value  to  proficiency  in 
cricket  and  football.  That  is  not  often  the  case, 
although  it  may  be.  One  who  is  familiar  with  a Public 
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School,  knows  that  if  a master  interests  himself  in  the 
hoys’  games,  they  feel  him  to  be  like  themselves,  and  so 
they  listen  to  him  in  matters  more  important  than  the 
games ; whereas  if  he  stands  aloof  from  the  games  for 
which  they  care  so  much,  they  come  to  look  upon  him 
as  a being  different  from  themselves,  and  they  accept  his 
lessons  and  obey  his  orders,  in  a slavish  spirit,  not  will- 
ingly or  sympathetically,  as  they  otherwise  might  have 
done.  But  a Head-master,  while  he  interests  himself  in 
the  games,  will  always  make  it  felt  that  it  is  not  the 
games  which  are  the  chief  part  of  school  life.  Thus  it  is 
a good  rule  in  many  or  most  schools  that  whatever  prizes 
are  publicly  given  by  the  Head-master  in  the  presence  of 
the  school  should  be  intellectual  and  not  athletic  prizes. 
The  sympathy  of  which  I speak  is  not  antagonistic  to 
discipline ; it  is  rather  essential  to  discipline.  Boys  like 
a master  who  keeps  them  in  order ; they  dislike,  and  in 
fact,  despise  a master  who  does  not.  When  a master 
gets  command  of  a class  of  boys  he  can  allow  them  a 
large  measure  of  liberty,  but  he  must  first  make  his 
authority  felt.  It  has  struck  me  that  masters  who  are 
very  severe,  though  they  may  be  good  teachers,  are  apt 
to  fail  in  the  more  delicate  relations  of  school  life.  I 
have  known  men  who  could  keep  order  in  school,  but 
not  m their  houses,  and  I think  the  reason  was  this : 
an  iron  rule  does  well  enough  in  the  occasional  rela- 
tions of  masters  and  boys,  but  in  the  intimacy 
existing  between  those  who  live  in  the  same  house, 
it  is  not  enough — it  must  be  reinforced  by  sympathy. 
Sympathetic  severity  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the 
true  character  of  a Schoolmaster.  But  above  all,  a 
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Schoolmaster,  and  a Head -master  especially,  must  be 
just,  for  as  courage  is  the  virtue  which  boys  admire 
most  in  each  other,  so  it  is  justice  which  they  admire 
most  in  their  masters.  A master  who  is  not  just,  but 
oppresses  one  boy,  and  favours  another,  is  bound  to  fail. 
According  to  my  experience  however,  the  difficult  thing  is 
not  to  be  just,  but  to  seem  just.  I have  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  paraphrase  the  famous  line  of  iEschylus, 
which  was  said  to  refer  to  Aristides,  and  to  remark  of 
myself  that  I wish  not  so  much  to  be  just  as  to  appear 
just,  for  nowhere  is  the  adage 

Summum  jus  summa  injuria 

so  true  as  in  school-life.  To  treat  all  offences  alike,  who- 
ever commits  them  ; to  impose  a certain  punishment  for  a 
certain  offence  and  impose  it  invariably  ; to  make  no 
distinction  between  a boy  who  offends  for  the  first 
time  in  a virtuous  life  and  another  boy  whose  offence 
is  the  climax  of  much  wrongdoing — this  is  to  be  just  in 
a narrow  sense,  but  it  is  to  fail.  Equality  is  not  jus- 
tice, or  rather  justice,  in  Aristotle’s  phrase,  is  not  equal, 
but  proportional  justice.  Happy  then  is  the  Head-master 
whose  boys  by  intuitive  perception  have  come  to  realise 
that  even  when  his  action  looks  most  strange,  he  is 
still  acting  justly. 

Yet  again,  a Head-master  may  never  forget  that 
his  work  is  essentially  preparatory  and  prospective. 
He  works  not  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  The 
test  of  his  failure  or  success  is  not  so  much  what  his 
pupils  are  at  school  when  they  are  under  authority, 
as  what  they  are  when  they  leave  school ; not  so  much 
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what  they  are  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  or  twenty,  as 
what  they  are  amid  the  temptations  and  difficulties  of 
after  life.  It  is  his  object  so  to  train  them  that  they 
can  after  a time  dispense  with  his  training ; so  to 
teach  them,  that  they  may  love  learning  for  its  own 
sake ; so  to  inspire  them  with  the  sense  of  duty,  that 
they  may  do  what  is  right  spontaneously  and  naturally. 
It  is  his  duty  to  prepare  them,  in  Milton’s  noble  words 
‘ to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.’ 

An  English  Head-master,  as  he  looks  to  the  future 
of  his  pupils,  will  not  forget  that  they  are  destined  to 
be  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  empire  under  heaven ; 
he  will  teach  them  patriotism,  not  by  his  words  only, 
but  by  his  example ; he  will  set  before  them  a high 
and  constant  ideal  of  duty  ; he  will  inspire  them  with 
faith  in  the  divinely  ordered  mission  of  their  country 
and  their  race ; he  will  impress  upon  their  young 
minds  the  conviction  that  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  England  rests — the  principles 
of  truth,  liberty,  equality,  and  religion — are  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  must  carry  into  the  world  ; he  will 
emphasise  the  fact,  that  no  principles  however  splendid, 
can  greatly  or  permanently  affect  mankind,  unless  they 
are  illustrated  by  bright  personal  examples  of  morality. 
A Head-master  will  not  forget,  nor  will  he  suffer  his 
pupils  to  forget,  that  life  reverses  again  and  again 
the  judgments  of  boyhood  ; that  it  is  not  always  the 
strong  and  popular  who  do  the  best  work,  and  there- 
fore, as  no  pupil  may  be  confident,  so  none  may  des- 
pair of  rendering  the  best  and  highest  service  to  the 
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State.  He  will  expect  great  things  of  all,  and  w'ill 
try  to  make  all  expect  great  things  of  themselves  and 
of  each  other.  Above  all,  a Head-master  will  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  responsible  as  a minister  and  shep- 
herd of  souls.  He  will  strive  to  make  his  pupils 
take  a high  and  noble  estimate  of  life ; that  they 
reinforce  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers  of  humanity  ; 
that  they  so  fear  God,  as  to  banish  and  expel  the 
fear  of  man.  These  are  his  best,  his  most  enduring 
lessons.  To  one  who  thinks  of  these  lessons  no  pro- 
fession can  seem  more  solemn  or  responsible  than  the 
scholastic.  It  affords  an  ample  play  for  the  best  energies 
and  emotions  of  human  nature,  and  if  there  are  times 
when  a Head-master  is  tempted  to  lose  heart,  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  gauge  the  effect  and  influence  of  his 
teaching,  yet  he  is  cheered  again  and  again  by  instances 
of  gratitude  and  affection  which  he  little  thought  of,  and 
little  deserved ; for  words  spoken  in  years  of  boyhood  have 
a lingering  power  : they  are  not  wholly  lost  or  forgotten, 
they  are  like  bread  ‘ cast  upon  the  waters  ’ and  they  are 
‘ found  after  many  days.’ 
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BOYS  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  EEV.  G.  G.  T.  HEYWOOD 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  an  education  at  any  of  our 
great  English  Schools  may  be  directly  traced  to  a definite, 
although  unwritten  code  of  Unwritten  Law,  founded  on 
tradition  and  precedent  among  the  boys  themselves.  In 
writing  of  these  ‘ Unwritten  Laws  ’ and  ideals,  I must  of 
necessity  confine  myself  to  Public  Schools  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Of  the  larger  Day  Schools  and 
Grammar  Schools  I know  little,  and  so  am  not  qualified 
to  speak.  Preparatory  Schools  have,  as  a rule,  very  little 
unwritten  law.  This  is  largely  due  to  their  nature,  and 
the  short  time  that  most  of  them  have  been  in  existence. 
A Preparatoi'y  School  is  usually  the  possession,  and  often 
the  creation,  of  one  man — the  rules  are  rather  the  edicts 
of  a despot  than  unwritten  laws,  and  attended  with 
every  sanction  of  a written  code.  One  unwritten  law 
is,  however,  inviolable  at  all  schools.  Every  boy  feels 
himself  bound,  by  custom  and  immemorial  tradition,  to 
abuse  the  food,  which  is  set  before  him — whether  it  be 
good  or  bad — in  spite  of  its  being,  in  many  cases,  better 
and  more  varied  than  what  he  gets  at  home. 

At  Public  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  code  of 
unwritten  law  is  large  and  varied.  Public  Schools  are, 
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perhaps,  more  conservative  than  any  other  institutions 
in  the  country.  Even  newly-established  schools,  very 
soon  get  into  ways  which  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult 
to  change.  This  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact 
that  a generation  of  boys  at  a Public  School  lasts  about 
five  years  ; in  forty  years,  eight  generations  have  passed 
through  the  school,  equivalent  to  perhaps  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  the  life  of  the  world  ; time  enough, 
you  will  say,  for  a custom  to  arise,  grow  to  maturity, 
decay,  and  disappear. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  boys  have  a great  re- 
spect for  authority ; if  they  had  not,  school  life  as  at 
present  conducted  would  be  impossible.  Further,  they 
have  an  exaggerated  respect  for  the  authority  of  their 
fellows.  Many  boys  would  rather  break  a school  rule 
than  refuse  to  render  a service  to  the  captain  of  the 
cricket  eleven.  Most  boys  consider  a prominent  athlete 
of  more  importance  than  a fourth-form  master. 

In  this  paper  I propose  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
customs  which  have  become  ‘ Unwritten  Laws  ’ between 
boys  and  masters,  although  I shall  more  particularly  con- 
fine myself  to  those  which  guide  boys  in  their  relations 
with  one  another.  The  illustrations  are  all  either 
within  my  own  experience,  or  communicated  to  me 
by  past  or  present  members  of  the  schools  to  which 
they  refer. 

The  most  curious  of  the  ‘ Unwritten  Laws  ’ which  guide 
boys  in  their  dealmgs  with  one  another,  is  the  one  con- 
cerning ‘ swagger.’  This  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of  a 
boy’s  reverence  for  ‘ Unwritten  Law.’  A boy  who  would 
unhesitatingly  break  one  of  the  minor  school  rules — 
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necessitated  by  corporate  life,  but  which  refer  to  actions 
not  in  themselves  wrong — would  shrink  in  horror  from 
violating  the  law  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  swagger.’  The  offence 
w'hich  comes  under  this  heading  varies,  of  course,  in 
different  schools.  At  Harrow  it  used  to  be  ‘ swagger  ’ 
for  a small  boy  to  go  about  the  streets  with  his 
umbrella  rolled  up,  to  walk  down  the  middle  of  the 
street,  to  stand  at  his  house-door,  to  go  into  any  house 
but  his  own,  even  on  the  invitation  of  a member  of  it. 
At  Haileybury  a ‘ new  governour  ’ (a  boy  in  his  first  term 
at  the  school)  or  a ‘ governour  ’ (in  his  second  and  third 
term)  must  not  let  his  hair  be  visible  below  the  peak  of 
his  cap  ; if  he  does,  he  is  quickly  gi'eeted  with,  ‘ Take  side 
off,  please  governour  ! ’ At  Rugby,  a small  boy  used 
not  to  be  allowed  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  when 
walking  in  the  street.  This  was  not  an  edict  of  the 
head-master  like  that  of  Dr.  Butler  at  Harrow  many 
years  ago,  but  a hond-fide  ‘ Unwritten  Law  ’ amongst  the 
boys.  At  Winchester,  a ‘ new  man  ’ may  not  go  out  for 
a walk  with  a friend  of  another  house,  nor  may  he,  for 
some  time,  begin  a conversation  with  one  who  has  been 
longer  in  the  school  than  he  has.  All  these  rules  apply 
to  the  Junior  boys  ; it  is  a not  unfrequent  saying  that, 
‘ Jones  major  has  a right  to  swagger  ; ’ but  one  may  be 
sure  he  is  either  a prominent  athlete  or  a Senior  boy. 
At  Harrow,  when  a boy  has  been  in  a ‘ house  ’ for  three 
years  he  has  the  right  to  roll  up  his  umbrella,  to  be 
invited  into  another  house,  to  stand  at  his  house-door. 
He  has  also  another  much-valued  privilege:  he  may 
discard  his  tail  coat  in  the  house,  and  don  a short 
morning  coat  of  any  pattern  he  pleases,  excepting,  of 
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course,  at  meals  in  hall ! At  Haileybury,  after  his  first 
year,  a boy  may  ‘ put  on  side  ’ ; at  Kugby,  he  may  walk 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
very  amusing  to  observe  the  w£iy  in  which  a Public 
Schoolboy  who  has  recently  acquired  some  privilege, 
resents  the  invasion  of  it  by  J uniors ; his  ‘ zeal  for  the 
Law  ’ becomes  boundless.  At  Winchester,  the  ‘ collegers  ’ 
(those  who  are  on  the  foundation)  wear  gowns  the 
sleeves  of  which  take  the  place  of  a coat,  and  which  can- 
not be  taken  off  like  a University  gown.  A ‘ new  man  ’ 
must  let  his  gown  hang  straight  down,  or  he  may  roll  it 
up  in  a bunch  behind  his  back ; when  he  has  ‘ thirty 
Juniors,’  he  may  roll  it  up  round  his  waist ; and  when 
he  is  a Prefect  he  may  carry  the  tail  of  it  over  his  arm  ! 

The  ‘ Law  of  swagger  ’ is  of  course  chiefly  designed 
to  prevent  a new-comer  from  thinking  ‘ more  highly  of 
himself  than  he  ought  to  think.’  A boy  who  comes  from 
a small  school,  where  he  has  been  ‘ cock  of  the  walk,’ 
undergoes  a very  salutary  discipline,  in  being  compelled 
by  the  fear  of  unpleasant  consequences,  to  avoid  attract- 
ing much  notice.  It  was  said  of  one  house  at  a certain 
Public  School  that  ‘ There  was  no  swagger  ’ — nothing 
was  considered  unlawful.  The  small  boys  of  that  house 
were  a by-word  for  offensive  impertinence,  although  it  is 
only  fair  to  add,  that  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  law 
of  ‘ swagger,’  some  of  the  Seniors  were  said  to  be  second 
to  none  in  the  school ; others  were  notorious  for  conceit 
both  at  school  and  afterwards. 

Of  other  ‘ Unwritten  Laws,’  some  are  gradually 
dying  out,  but  many  still  exist.  At  certain  schools  an 
old  custom  still  decrees  that  a new  boy  should  sing  a 
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song,  or  otherwise  provide  entertainment  early  in  his 
first  term  ; if  he  refuses,  he  is  compelled  to  drink  a 
glass  of  salt  water  or  undergo  some  other  equally  un- 
pleasant penalty.  This  custom  has  disappeared  in 
many  schools,  for  it  was  noticed  those  who  passed 
safely  through  the  ordeal  were  usually  not  lacking  in 
‘ cheek,’  which  was  increased  by  the  publicity  of  their 
success ; whereas  the  failures  were  the  more  modest 
ones,  who  proved  themselves  ‘ decenter  chaps  ’ in  the  long 
run.  The  custom  exists  in  a different  and  much  better 
form  at  Haileybury,  where  all  boys  have  to  sing  a song 
of  some  sort  at  a ceremony  which  takes  place  in  the 
dormitory  at  the  end  of  their  last  term.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion any  boy  who  has  done  good  service  as  an  athlete, 
&c.,  is  ‘ processed  ’ up  and  down  the  dormitory  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  strongest  of  his  companions,  the  rest 
following  with  approving  cheers. 

The  system  of  ‘fagging,’  hardly  comes  under  the 
head  of  ‘ Unwritten  Laws ; ’ the  duties  of  fags  vary 
very  much,  not  only  in  different  schools,  but  in  different 
houses  of  the  same  school.  At  Harrow,  there  was  a 
good  custom  which  excused  any  member  of  a house 
eleven,  from  fagging.  At  Westminster,  fags  had  formerly 
very  onerous  duties,  and  in  order  that  no  boy  might  shirk 
disagreeable  tasks  and  undertake  only  congenial  ones,  a 
record  was  carefully  kept  in  a book  provided  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  book  was  full  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ‘ Junior  of  second  election  ’ (the  yomigest  of 
the  boys  who  had  been  in  the  school  more  than  a year). 
One  such  book  is  the  cherished  property  of  a friend  of 
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‘ Tanning,’  i.e.  caning  by  the  upper  boys  was  very 
common  at  Westminster,  but  it  was  safeguarded  by  an 
excellent  ‘ Unwritten  Law.’  No  boy  might  be  ‘ tanned  ’ 
during  his  first  fortnight  at  school ; and  afterwards,  only 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  offence,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  particular  Senior  (a  boy  under 
whose  care  he  was  placed),  and  in  the  presence  of  any 
other  Seniors  who  wished  to  see  fair  play.  This  was  a 
very  necessary  rule,  for  in  the  words  of  an  ‘ old  old 
Westminster,’  there  were  hundreds  of  ‘ tannable  offences,’ 
although  I believe  they  are  considerably  reduced  under 
the  present  regime. 

At  Winchester,  local  customs  and  terms  are  so  intri- 
cate, that  in  some  houses  they  have  been  written  down 
in  a ‘ notion  ’ book.  In  others,  they  are  orally  taught 
by  a ‘ pater,’  who  is  responsible  for  his  ‘ tege,’  and  pre- 
sents him  for  examination  at  the  end  of  his  first  fort- 
night. In  a school  where  a fireplace  is  called  a ‘ half- 
faggot,’ top  hat  is  a ‘ cathedral,’  and  one’s  relations  are 
‘pitch-ups,’  instruction  is  certainly  necessary. 

The  following  are  two  of  the  curious  customs  which 
survive  at  Winchester ; one  is  universally  kept  up,  the 
other  exists  in  a few  houses  only.  A visitor  to  the 
College  may  be  surprised  to  see  some  small  boy  in  a 
gown  take  off  his  hat  as  he  runs  under  a certain  arch- 
way, pulling  it  on  again  when  he  gets  to  the  other  side. 
The  explanation  of  this  quaint  custom  I give  in  the 
words  of  a Wykehamist  now  at  the  College.  ‘With 
regard  to  Chamber  Court,  every  College  Junior  must 
take  off  his  hat  as  he  enters,  but  a Prefect  or  commoner 
need  not  do  so.  Two  possible  reasons  are  alleged  for 
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this.  One  is  that  it  is  merely  an  act  of  respect  for  the 
Warden  or  second  Master  whose  windows  look  out  on 
Chamber  Court ; but  the  reason  most  generally  given,  is 
that  it  is  a custom  of  the  pre-Eeformation  times,  since  it 
was  necessary  to  uncover  the  head  before  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  over  the  middle  gate.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  that  a commoner  (in  old  days  all  commoners 
were  sons  of  noblemen,  &c.)  or  a College  Prefect  should 
be  considered  of  so  high  a rank  that  he  need  not  pay 
the  deference  due  to  the  Virgin ! ’ 

The  other  custom  relates  to  a ceremony  on  St. 
Catherine’s  Hill  about  a mile  from  the  College.  ‘ On  the 
third  Sunday  of  each  half,  all  “ new  men  ” in  some  houses 
have  to  go  up  “ hills ; ” first  of  all  they  climb  up  the  chalk 
pit  facing  Winchester,  then  they  run  round  “labyrinth  ” 
(the  maze  on  the  top  of  “ hills  ”).  This  takes  about  ten 
minutes,  after  which  each  one  is  blindfolded  and  put  in  the 
middle  of  the  clump  of  trees,  to  find  his  way  out  as  best 
he  can.  He  then  gets  a stone  out  of  the  chalk  pit,  runs 
down  the  hill,  kisses  the  stone,  and  places  it  on  “ Domum 
Cross.”  Finally,  they  all  run  to  “ Arethusa  ” spring,  on 
Twyford  Down.’  This  custom,  however,  is  gradually 
dying  out,  and  is  only  enforced  in  one  or  two  houses. 

At  present  schoolboys  as  such,  seem  to  me  to  have 
very  few  ideals,  if,  as  I imagine,  the  word  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  divine  discontent  with  actual  circum- 
stances. Public  Schoolboys  are  conservative  in  practice, 
if  not  in  theory.  They  are  shy  of  any  innovation, 
which  they  feel  pretty  sure  will  be  a change  for  the 
w’orse.  The  average  schoolboy  is  not  likely  to  think  out 
an  ideal  of  character  for  himself  or  his  fellows.  He  is, 
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as  a rule,  ready  to  acquiesce  in  things  as  he  finds  them  ; 
although  there  are  of  course,  some  boys  who  are  heroes 
in  the  eyes  of  their  schoolfellows. 

I have  in  my  mind  a particular  instance,  a boy  en- 
dowed with  great  gifts  of  mind  and  body ; high  up  in  the 
school,  he  excels  in  every  game ; he  is  a boy  for  whom 
the  masters  have  nothing  but  praise  ; he  is  a leader,  who 
would  raise  the  tone  of  his  surroundings  wherever  he  was, 
but  he  does  not  create  the  ideal  one  would  expect  among 
his  schoolfellows.  Do  you  ask  ‘ Why  not  ? ’ Simply  be- 
cause he  has  advantages  which  they  have  not.  He  has 
gifts  of  mind  and  eye  and  hand,  which  none  of  the  others 
possess.  They  know  that  no  efforts  on  their  part  could 
produce  so  high  a pitch  of  excellence.  It  is,  of  com'se, 
inconceivable  that  in  any  school  there  can  be  many 
such  boys. 

Perhaps  from  a master’s  point  of  view,  the  ideal  boy 
is  the  one  who  makes  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts  of 
mind  and  body,  although  they  may  not  be  above  the 
average ; a boy  who  can  work  hard  and  play  hard, 
entering  with  enthusiasm  into  the  pursuits  and  occupa- 
tions of  school  life.  Yet  behind  all  this  he  possesses 
the  virtues  and  characteristics  which  we  all  associate 
with  a Christian  gentleman.  He  is  unselfish,  modest, 
frank,  and  honourable,  and  although  he  does  his  best 
to  conceal  it,  he  has  a foundation  of  true  religion.  A 
boy  of  this  type  may  not  excel  in  anything  that  will 
attract  attention,  but  he  will  be  voted  by  his  school- 
fellows ‘ an  awfully  decent  chap,’  and  to  some  few  no 
doubt,  he  is  an  ideal. 

I will  give  one  example  of  a boy  whom  I knew  at 
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school  some  years  ago,  who  certamly  put  before  himself 
an  ideal  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  position.  He 
was  Head  of  the  school,  and  like  most  head  boys  fully 
realised  his  responsibility.  He  spared  no  effort  to  rule 
justly,  fully  understanding  that  the  great  motive  power 
was  force  of  character  and  not  the  fear  of  punishment. 
I remember  well,  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  once 
told  me  he  ‘ had  not  had  to  “ whop  ” anyone  in  his  house 
for  a whole  term,’  for  he  rightly  considered  this  fact  a 
triumph  of  discipline. 

We  now  turn  to  the  ‘ Unwritten  Laws  ’ which  guide 
boys  in  their  dealings  with  masters ; they  are  less  satis- 
factory than  the  ones  which  only  concern  the  boys. 

In  the  ‘ good  old  days  ’ there  was  an  almost  univer- 
sal opinion  that  the  master  was  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  boy,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  ‘ All  is  fair 
in  war,’  and  a boy  of  otherwise  upright  and  honest 
character,  who  would  have  scorned  to  deceive  a school- 
fellow, thought  it  no  wrong  to  lie  to  a master.  The 
present  generation  is  remarkable  for  the  attention  it 
pays  to  children,  and  the  demand  it  makes  for  good 
education.  This  has  led  to  a considerable  advance  in 
the  position  of  assistant  masters.  They  are  able  to 
come  into  close  contact  with  the  boys  in  a way  that  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  a Head-master.  They 
have,  in  consequence,  greater  opportunities  of  directly 
influencing  mdividuals.  The  influence  of  the  Head- 
master works  in  and  through  his  assistant  masters,  but 
it  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Head-master  that  opportuni- 
ties are  presented  of  demonstrating  to  schoolboys  that 
a master  is  a man  and  a brother.  Owing  to  this  change 
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in  their  mutual  relations,  boys  are  gradually  learning 
to  apply  the  same  code  of  honour  to  their  intercourse 
with  masters  that  they  use  among  themselves.  Fortu- 
nately the  old  idea  is  slowly  dying  out,  hut  it  is  not  dead 
yet,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  this  side  of  the  millennium. 
To  turn  to  another  important  point — sneaking. 

Happily  a boy  is  never  likely  to  consider  a ‘ tale- 
bearer ’ as  anything  but  the  most  contemptible  of 
human  beings.  Those  who  have  read  ‘Vice  Versa,’ 
must  have  been  delighted  with  the  picture — perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  caricature — of  the  schoolmaster  drawn  by 
Anstey.  An  honest  man,  honestly  seeking  the  good  of 
his  pupils,  by  hopelessly  wrong  methods  ; a man  who 
tries  to  put  down  wrongdoing  in  his  school,  by  en- 
couraging the  boys  to  ‘ tell  tales  ’ of  one  another.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  schoolmasters  of  this  kind  exist  in 
fiction  only,  although  in  regard  to  this  question,  as  well 
as  that  of  lying,  a modification  of  the  schoolboy  code  of 
honour  is  arising.  No  one  can  hate  a ‘ sneak  ’ more 
than  I do,  but  mider  certain  circumstances,  I firmly 
believe  it  is  most  right  and  desirable,  that  boys  should 
inform  their  house-master  of  certain  occurrences  of 
which  they  are  cognisant,  but  of  which  he  is  entirely 
unaware.  With  thankfulness  we  say  it,  boys  are  learn- 
ing to  understand  that  they  are  to  a great  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  tone  and  well-being  of  a school.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  true  prosperity  of  any 
school,  that  the  boys  should  seek  the  help  of  the  masters 
when  they  are  confronted  with  grave  offences  against 
morality,  with  which  they  themselves  are  unable  to 
cope.  To  take  two  examples  : — 
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1.  A bad  case  of  bullying,  by  which  a boy  may  be 
seriously  harmed.  If  the  elder  boys  of  the  house  or 
dormitory  are  of  strong  character  and  right-minded, 
such  a case  would  probably  never  occur,  or  if  it  did,  the 
boys  would  at  once  check  it.  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
posing the  Senior  boys  happen  to  be  weak,  or  possibly 
bullies  themselves,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  any  boy 
who  knows  what  is  gomg  on  to  report  the  matter  to  a 
master,  however  unpleasant  the  task,  for  only  the  latter 
can  deal  with  it  effectually. 

2.  A case  of  immorality.  This,  perhaps  the  greatest 
curse  of  Public  Schools,  is  in  very  many  cases  so  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  masters,  that,  whatever  they 
may  suspect,  they  can  get  no  proof.  I believe  that 
immorality  in  Public  Schools  might  be  lessened  by  at 
least  one-half,  if  boys  could  be  brought  to  believe  that 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  that  it  is  a duty  to 
‘ sneak  ’ whenever  a case  of  this  kind  comes  before  their 
notice.  You  may  preach,  and,  when  you  can,  you  may 
punish  ; but  it  is  acknowledged  that  severity  of  punish- 
ment will  not  stamp  out  crime — certainty  of  pmiish- 
ment  is  the  real  deterrent.  A master  is  often  convinced 
that  something  is  wrong,  but  without  the  assistance  of 
his  boys  (which  is  even  now  sometimes  given),  he  is 
unable  to  visit  the  offender  with  the  chastisement  he  so 
richly  deserves.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
smaller  matters,  with  which  we  must  all  have  to  struggle  ; 
it  is  to  the  grosser  offences  that  I refer,  of  which  per- 
haps few  besides  schoolmasters,  see  the  hatefulness  so 
clearly.  Until  public  opinion  among  schoolboys,  is  raised 
to  a higher  standard,  schoolmasters  will  fight  (as  they 
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mostly  do  splendidly)  at  a serious  disadvantage.  When 
this  ideal  is  realised,  as  I believe  it  will  be  sooner  or 
later,  one  of  the  greatest  anxieties  of  masters  and 
parents  will  be,  not  indeed  removed,  but  very  consider- 
ably lessened,  and  we  shall  owe  it  to 
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BANKING 

Bt  MR.  J.  HERBERT  TRITTON. 

The  ‘ Eomance  of  Banking  ’ would  be  a subject,  in  the  hands 
of  one  well  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  possessed  of 
the  art  of  making  his  characters  move  and  speak  in  his 
pages  as  living  men  and  women,  quite  as  thrilling  and 
quite  as  picturesque  as  the  ‘ Romance  of  the  Peerage.’ 
More  than  one  volume  bears  the  latter  title,  but  I do  not 
know  of  any  book  dealing  with  the  ‘ Romance  of  Banking.’ 
And  yet  I doubt  if  there  be  a single  century  since  the 
time  of  the  Norman  William,  which  would  not  jdeld 
up  stores  of  banking  lore  to  a capable  investigator. 
The  Normans  in  Sicily  found  Banking  and  money- 
changing a thriving  business  prior  to  1000  a.d.,  Floren- 
tine Bankers  had  their  Agents  in  England  in  the  reigns 
of  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion  and  John,  and  Venetian 
Bankers  negotiated  the  bills  of  exchange  given  to  Henry 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  for  the  freight  of  the 
vessels  which  carried  the  crusaders  to  Syria  in  1202  a.d. 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  had  monetary  transactions 
with  the  Frescobaldis  and  Bardis,  but  Edward  III. 
in  1339  repudiated  the  debts — some  900,000  florins — 
and  ruined  the  Italians.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
a Banker,  Jacques  Coeur,  a man  of  immense  wealth. 
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■who  supplied  the  funds  to  Charles  VII.  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  France  and  close  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

Great  Bankers  of  the  day  have  always  been  closely 
allied,  secretly  or  openly,  with  the  King,  the  Officers  of 
State,  and  with  the  Court,  no  less  than  with  the  merchant 
Adventurer  and  the  Tradmg  Guild.  The  transmission  of 
money  from  country  to  country — the  provision  of  means 
for  warlike  enterprises,  the  supply  of  money  to  all  and 
sundry,  if  the  security  offered  seemed  adequate,  or  the 
terms  sufficiently  tempting,  have  in  all  ages  required  the 
services  of  Bankers.  Some  noble,  some  from  the  ranks, 
some  the  worst  of  usurers,  some  generous  to  a fault,  no 
leading  capital  in  Europe  hut  has  produced  them  for  a 
thousand  years  past. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Banking  had  its  origin 
in  the  so-called  dark  ages.  Eome,  and  before  her  Athens, 
understood  well  the  isrinciples,  the  convenience,  and  the 
mechanism  of  Banking ; and  earlier  still,  the  Babylonian 
records  have  revealed  to  us  the  existence  of  more  than 
one  Banking  family  whose  business  descended  from 
father  to  son  through  many  generations,  and  whose 
account  books  in  the  shape  of  clay  tablets  are  preserved 
to  this  day. 

A profession  so  ancient,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  leading  men  and  minds  of  all  ages,  must  needs  not 
only  have  romances  within  its  history,  but  by  force  of 
circumstances,  must  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
life  and  of  the  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  of  every 
highly  civilised  nation — must  in  short,  have  stored  up 
an  acquired  inheritance  of  custom  and  tradition,  not  to 
be  lightly  dissipated  or  set  at  naught. 
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We  will  leave  the  ‘ Eomance  of  Banking,’  fascinating 
as  the  subject  might  prove,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  tolerably  wide  subject  assigned,  will  first  ask  the 
simple  question  ‘ What  is  Banking  ? ’ 

Simple  though  the  question  seems,  it  is  easier  asked 
than  answered.  Even  in  the  City  of  London — the  im- 
memorial headquarters  of  the  Banking  profession  in 
England — a confusion  of  thought  exists  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a Banker,  which  is  at  times  not  a little  embar- 
rassing. For  instance,  a trading  firm  or  individual  or 
company  may  set  up  a Banking  department,  and  receive 
cheques  for  the  credit  of  customers.  Instead  of  passing 
these  to  a Bank  for  collection,  they  may  be  crossed 
with  the  name  or  designation  of  the  concern,  and  pre- 
sented by  it  for  payment  at  the  Banks  on  which  they  are 
drawn.  Are  the  latter  to  make  reply  to  the  demand,  that 
the  cheques  are  crossed,  and  must  come  through  a Banker, 
or  shall  the  paying  Banks  recognise  a concern  of  which 
they  never  heard,  say  the  ‘ Patent  Safety  Bank,’  whose 
name  appears  on  the  crossing,  as  one  of  themselves  ? 

Or  take  another  instance  of  uncertainty.  The  Money- 
lending  Commission  of  the  past  Session  of  Parliament 
was  said  to  be  hesitating  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
money-lending,  sixty  per  cent.,  usurer  class,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  interfering  with  the  legitimate  lending  of 
money  by  duly  recognised  Banks.  If,  in  such  well- 
informed  quarters  as  these,  a difficulty  was  experienced 
in  exactly  defining  a Banker,  we  must  not  be  surprised 
when  we  hear  such  a remark,  as  this : — ‘ A Banker  ? 
Why,  he  is  the  man  who  keeps  my  money,  of  course.’ 
Nmety-nme  people  out  of  a hundred  would  be  startled 
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to  be  told  that  this  is  the  last  thing  their  rightly 
trusted  and  highly  honoured  Banker  does.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  best  traditions,  the  unwritten  laws  of 
his  profession,  the  first  thing  he  does  my  friend,  on 
receiving  your  money  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  greater  portion  of  it.  You  do  not  ‘ put  your 
money  with  him,’  in  the  sense  in  which  a lady  puts  her 
jewels  with  her  Banker,  or  her  husband  the  plate  chest 
when  leaving  home  for  abroad.  These  are  placed  with  the 
Banker  for  safe  custody  as  are  Deeds  and  Bonds  of  all 
sorts,  to  be  kept,  and  to  be  returned  on  demand  intact. 
But  you  do  not  ‘ put  your  money  with  him  ’ for  safe 
custody.  ‘ What ! ’ I hear  a horrified  voice  exclaim, 
almost  shriek,  ‘ I don’t  put  my  money  with  my  Banker 
for  safe  custody,  and  a Lombard  Street  Banker  dares  to 
tell  me  so  ? ’ Certainly,  Madam.  In  sending  it  to  your 
Banker  you  have  parted  with  your  money,  and  all  you 
have  to  show  for  it  is  an  acknowledgment  in  some  shape 
or  other,  on  the  part  of  the  Banker  that  he  is  in  your 
debt  to  the  same  amount.  The  relationship  of  Creditor 
and  Debtor  has  been  established  between  you  and  your 
Banker,  and  he  is  perfectly  free  to  use  your  money  as  he 
thinks  fit.  A Banker  may  have  some  affinity  to  the 
pawnbroker  when  he  lends  on  jewellery  or  plate,  and  to 
the  professional  money-lender,  when  he  lends  on  a pro- 
missory note  or  a note  of  hand  as  it  is  called.  But  the 
broad  distinction  between  these  two  classes  and  the 
Banker  is,  that  the  names  on  their  books  are  all  those 
of  Debtors ; the  pawnbroker  and  the  money-lender  are 
always  Creditors,  while  the  essential  part  of  a Banker’s 
business  is  that  he  is  a Creditor  to  a much  less  extent 
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than  a Debtor.  The  names  on  his  books  in  respect  of 
‘ money  put  with  him,’  are  the  names  of  Creditors  to 
whom  he  is  a Debtor,  and  the  more  he  can  get  into  debt 
— your  debt  and  other  people’s  debt— the  better  he  is 
pleased,  for  it  means  increase  of  business,  and  presum- 
ably increase  of  profit.  I well  remember,  more  years 
ago  than  I care  to  recall,  when  I was  admitted  a 
partner  in  the  Banking  house  in  which  the  year  1899 
finds  me  still  at  work,  the  quiet  smile  with  which  one  of 
my  senior  partners  congratulated  me  on  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  so  many  millions  of  debts. 

Yes,  a Banker’s  business  is  to  get  into  debt  and  to  deal 
with  debts. 

How  is  the  traffic  in  debts  effected  ? For  the  most 
part  by  cheques. 

By  means  of  the  cheque,  which  you  draw  in  favour 
of  a tradesman  or  a friend,  you  instruct  jmur  Banker 
to  transfer  a part  of  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  ^'’ou,  to 
someone  else. 

He  must  therefore  know  your  signature  and  the  sig- 
nature of  each  of  his  customers,  for  everyone  is  quick  to 
repudiate  any  order  which  he  or  she  has  not  signed.  The 
penalty  for  forgery  or  coimterfeiting  a signature  is  heavy, 
and  yet  it  is  not  infrequently  attempted,  and  constitutes 
a real  danger  to  a Banker.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  a plain,  straightforward  signature  is  considered 
by  Bankers  less  likely  to  be  forged  than  one  adorned 
with  flourishes ; though  in  some  countries,  notably 
Spain  I believe,  very  little  is  thought  of  the  person  who 
signs  without  a good  flourish  at  the  end  of  his  signa- 
ture. Knowledge  of  the  signature,  is  the  first  requisite 
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in  cashing  a cheque,  and  the  absence  of  this  knowledge 
is  the  reason  why  a Banker  cannot,  as  a rule,  cash 
cheques  drawn  on  other  Banks,  or  even  on  a branch  of 
his  own  Bank ; though  another  reason  may  be,  that  he 
has  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  drawer  of  the  cheque 
has  sufficient  funds  to  warrant  its  payment.  If  cheques 
could  be  thus  cashed  without  a knowledge  of  signature 
or  balance,  there  would  be  many  tempted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  so  easy  a way  of  getting  money.  As  it  is,  there 
are  people  to  be  found  who  think  they  have  only  on 
their  part  to  draw  cheques  and  the  Banker’s  part  is 
to  pay  them. 

She — a young  wife : ‘ Those  horrid  people  at  the 
Bank  have  written  to  say  my  account  is  overdrawn.’ 

He : ‘ Well,  dear,  I suppose  you  have  been  drawing 
too  many  cheques.’ 

She : ‘ I don’t  understand  it  at  all,  for  I haven’t 
nearly  used  up  my  cheque-book.’  Vide  ‘ Punch.’ 

There  are  those  too  who  think  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  a Banker  grows  rich  by  entering 
cheques  in  his  books.  If  these  good  people  could  form 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  cheques  entered  day  by  day — • 
each  entered  at  least  four  times,  and  many  five  or  six 
times — they  could  form  some  notion  of  the  clerical 
work  and  the  great  cost  involved  m the  operations  of 
modern  Banking,  before  any  profit  at  all  is  possible.' 
There  is  more  than  one  Bank  in  the  City  of  London 
which  on  heavy  days,  has  presented  to  it  through  the 
Country  Clearing,  cheques  drawn  on  its  Correspondents 
or  branches,  amounting  in  number  to  20,000  in  a 
morning,  and  perhaps  nearly  as  many  agam  in  the 
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Town  Clearing  throughout  the  day,  all  of  which  have  to 
be  entered,  cast,  and  their  totals  agreed. 

Speed  and  accuracy  are  the  qualities  most  sought 
after  in  a Bank  Clerk,  and  of  the  two,  accuracy  is  the 
most  important.  The  most  recent  development  in  the 
direction  of  both,  are  machines  somewhat  similar  to 
typewriters,  by  which  the  amount  of  each  cheque  is 
printed,  and  when  the  column  is  filled,  or  as  often  as 
he  wishes,  the  clerk  simply  pulls  a handle  and  a per- 
fectly accurate  casting  is  obtained.  If  the  entries  are 
correct,  the  result  must  be  right. 

That  the  most  rigid  accuracy  is  necessary  is  one  of 
the  unwritten  laws  of  the  profession,  one  of  the  most 
binding  traditions  in  every  well-conducted  establish- 
ment. In  every  large  Bank  there  are  men  specially  set 
apart  and  trained  to  detect  errors.  Customers  of  a 
Bank  greatly  assist  in  the  detection  of  errors  when  they 
send  in  their  Pass-books  to  be  written  up  at  regular  and 
short  intervals.  If  they  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  compar- 
ing the  Banker’s  balance  with  their  own  accounts  each 
time  the  Pass-book  comes  back,  so  much  the  better. 
There  is  nothing  a Banker  dislikes  more  than  to  know 
that  the  accuracy  of  his  work  is  taken  for  granted,  no 
check  being  applied  to  it,  except  in  his  own  office,  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Only  one  who  has  gone 
through  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  a City  Bank,  espe- 
cially a Clearing  Bank,  can  appreciate  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  the  clerks  in  general,  and  the  pains  taken 
to  ensure  it. 

Next  in  order  and  hardly  less  important,  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  strictest  reserve  on  the  part  of  a 
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Banker  as  to  the  affairs  of  his  Customers.  He  may 
have,  more  than  probably  he  has,  the  accounts  of  rival 
and  competing  firms.  Not  a scrap  of  mformation  must 
leak  out  from  his  office  as  to  the  affairs  of  either.  It  is 
a point  of  honour  m his  eyes  to  refuse  absolutely  the 
slightest  information  as  to  any  one  of  the  accounts 
in  his  books,  except  always  to  a brother  Banker,  or 
by  the  special  authorisation  of  the  Customers.  It  is 
well  known  of  course,  that  between  Bankers,  infor- 
mation is  constantly  sought  and  readily  given  in  the 
strictest  confidence.  Not  even  an  address  can  be 
extracted  from  a Banker  except  at  the  instance  of 
another  Banker,  and  then  only  by  way  of  verification ; 
though  in  this  matter  of  addresses,  discretion  has  to  be 
exercised.  An  American  temporarily  residing  in  this 
country  would,  as  a rule,  expect  his  address  to  be  at 
anyone’s  disposal ; though  even  he  might  conceivably 
be  in  relation  with  someone  to  whom  he  would  rather 
it  were  not  known.  This  is,  however,  a minor  matter 
compared  with  the  knowledge  which  a Banker  acquires 
of  his  customer’s  affairs,  a knowledge  which  it  is  his 
pride  to  look  upon  as  absolutely  sacred,  and  as  mviol- 
able  as  that  of  the  family  Solicitor.  A very  high 
standard  in  this  respect  is  I believe  attained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  traditions  of  the  profession. 

Another  of  the  traditions — the  unwritten  laws— of 
Bankmg,  is  that  character  is  the  main  consideration  in 
the  estimate  of  how  far  a man  shall  be  trusted.  I have 
heard  of  a Banker  who  boasted  that  he  did  not  care 
what  a man’s  character  was  so  long  as  he  gave  good 
security.  I believe  the  individual  to  whom  the  remark 
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applied  eventually  let  his  Banker  in  for  a heavy  bad 
debt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  privileges  of 
the  Bankhig  profession,  to  discriminate  between  man 
and  man ; one  of  his  most  pleasant  recollections  is  the 
thought  that  So-and-so  has  been  ‘ made  ’ by  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  Banker.  I have  known 
not  a few  such  cases,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  fact 
has  been  honoui'ably  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  All 
these  w'ere  cases,  in  which  character  was  rightly  taken 
into  account. 

In  making  advances  however,  there  are  other  things 
to  be  taken  into  account  besides  character,  and  one  of 
the  first  questions  asked  by  a prudent  Banker  in  cases 
of  the  slightest  doubt,  is  this  : ‘ How  and  when  do  you 
propose  to  repay  this  advance,  supposing  it  to  be 
granted  ? ’ It  is  an  unwritten  law  of  Banking  that  the 
answer  to  this  shall  be  clear  and  explicit,  and  that  the 
time  of  repayment  shall  not  be  too  remote.  A little 
reflection  on  this  point,  prior  to  preferring  a request, 
would  save  many  an  awkward  interview  in  the  Banker’s 
inner  room.  A Bank  is  not  like  an  Insurance  Ofiice, 
which  may  lend  for  practically  indefinite  periods,  be- 
cause its  liabilities  accrue  so  slowly.  A Bank  has  most 
of  its  liabilities  accruing  at  the  shortest  possible  notice 
or  no  notice  at  all,  and  it  must  not  lend  out  its  moneys 
too  far. 

In  the  matter  of  investments  a Banker’s  advice  is 
often  sought.  If  he  adhere  to  the  best  traditions— the 
unwritten  law  of  his  profession — he  will  ever  remember 
the  maxim  that  high  interest  involves  risk  if  not  bad 
security,  and  he  will  not  recommend  anything  that  he 
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does  not  know  to  be  perfectly  safe.  If  people  would 
more  often  consult  their  Bankers  before,  instead  of  after 
making  an  investment,  they  would  have  no  reason  to 
regret  it,  and  the  trade  of  unscrupulous  promoters  and 
advertising  financiers,  so  rife  to-day,  would  receive  a 
salutary  check. 

Another  point  to  which  a good  Banker  pays  special 
attention,  is  found  in  his  bearing  and  demeanour 
towards  his  customer,  especially  if  he  have  to  decline 
a request.  I have  known  men  who  could  do  this  so 
tactfully  and  wisely,  that  the  applicant  depai’ted  con- 
vinced of  the  justice  of  the  decision,  and  not  the  least 
hurt  at  being  refused.  It  is  also  of  importance  that 
a Banker’s  manner  should  be  just  as  courteous,  and 
just  as  calculated  to  put  a man  at  his  ease,  whether 
the  latter  be  in  humble  circumstances,  a millionaire, 
or  one  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  In  every  case  he 
should  feel  that  his  afl’aii-s  were  for  the  moment  the 
chief  concern,  and,  large  or  small,  received  the  fullest 
consideration. 

The  Banker  ought  always  to  appear  to  have  leisure 
— though  sometimes,  be  it  confessed,  he  must  cut  short 
an  interview  in  self-defence — leisure  to  listen  well. 
Harpocrates  is  invariably  represented  in  early  intaglios 
as  a young  man  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  it  has 
often  seemed  to  me  that  in  a double  sense  the  demi-god 
of  old  may  represent  the  Banker  of  to-day  as  a good 
listener,  and  as  the  recipient  of  secrets  which  he  will' 
never  reveal.  If  to  ensure  success  at  the  Bar,  a man 
must  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  combining  thought  and 
utterance,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  in  the  Banking 
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world  the  art  is  to  combine  hearing  and  thought, 
and  both,  with  golden  silence.  Utterance  must  to  the 
Banker  be  the  slave,  not  the  winged  messenger  of 
thought ; he  must  think  much,  and  speak  little. 

As  to  the  special  traits  of  character  more  or  less 
recognised  as  belonging  to  an  ideal  Banker,  I would 
mention  three  which  one  of  the  most  notable  men  in 
the  Banking  world,  at  his  prime  in  the  sixties,  used  to 
put  first  and  foremost : (1)  Incredulity ; (2)  Decision ; 
(8)  Courtesy.  And  if  anyone  ventured  to  doubt  the 
sequence  in  which  he  placed  these  qualities,  he  would 
reply : ‘ I would  rather  lose  my  customer  than  my 
money.’  Incredulity  may  sound  harsh  and  unnecessary, 
but  a Banker  has  to  deal  with  so  many  sanguine  people 
whose  ugly  ducklings  are  always  swans,  and  whose  minds 
are  full  of  hopes  which  in  the  sober  light  of  the  Bank 
sanctum,  are  mere  fairy  tales  and  baseless  dreams  (to  say 
nothing  of  deliberate  attempts  at  deceit),  that  he  must 
needs  be  incredulous.  The  second  quality.  Decision,  is 
equally  important.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  Banker 
will  have  made  up  his  mind  almost  as  soon  as  the 
customer  has  begun  his  story.  Having  once  made  it  up, 
he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  a course 
against  his  judgment.  Civility  rightly  takes  the  last 
place.  Without,  or  apart  from,  the  two  first  it  is  worse 
than  worthless. 

On6  of  the  most  important  unwritten  laws  of  Banking 
is  found  m the  maxim  : ‘ Never  throw  good  money  after 
bad.’  Most  of  the  large  losses  which  Bankers  occasion- 
ally have  to  meet,  are  due  to  neglect  of  this  golden  rule. 
A man  already  in  the  debt  of  the  Bank  and  unable  to 
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pay  his  way,  will  come  and  ask  for  a fresh  advance,  and 
if  any  hesitation  is  shown  in  granting  it,  he  will  perhaps 
clench  (as  he  thinks)  his  argument  by  saying : ‘Well,  if 
you  do  not  grant  me  this  accommodation,  I must  stop 
payment.’  The  only  correct  answer  to  this  is ; ‘ Then 
you  had  better  stop  at  once.’  Bankers  are  however, 
very  human,  and  the  prospect  of  a customer’s  bank- 
ruptcy, should  he  owe  the  Bank  money,  overcomes  at 
times  the  dictates  of  prudence.  In  the  vain  hope  of 
averting  disaster,  further  advances  are  sanctioned,  almost 
invariably  making  bad  worse,  until  when  the  crash 
comes,  the  unfortunate  Banker  is  involved  deeper  than 
he  had  any  idea  at  one  time  could  be  possible,  and 
bemoans  in  vain  regrets,  his  own  stupidity. 

As  I have  already  said.  Bankers  do  not  grow  rich  by 
making  entries  in  their  books,  neither  do  they  consider 
that  they  come  to  business,  to  conduct  it  on  philanthropic 
principles.  Their  profit  arises  from  many  sources,  but 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inform  their  customers  that 
an  account  must  in  some  way  or  other  pay  them  some- 
thing above  the  cost  of  conducting  it.  The  method  by 
which  this  end  is  arrived  at,  most  in  favour  with  Bankers, 
is  the  good  old  plan  of  a credit  balance  left  in  their 
hands  without  interest.  If  a sufficient  balance  be  not 
kept  a Banker  must  charge  a commission,  or  conduct  the 
account  at  a loss. 

The  number  of  people  who  keep  a Banker  has  of  late 
years  enormously  increased,  as  is  evident  by  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  Branch  Banks  in  every  direction,  taking 
the  place  of  the  till  and  the  cash-box  of  the  small  trader 
and  the  private  individual,  It  is  important  that  the 
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principles  and  ordinary  practice  of  Banking  should  be 
as  widely  known  as  possible,  and  if  this  short  sketch, 
dealing  with  only  a part  of  a great  subject,  contributes 
in  any  way  to  this  end  the  writer  will  be  more  than 
satisfied. 
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MUSICIANS 

By  MR.  J,  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND 

Nowhere  is  the  lex  non  scripta  of  more  importance,  or 
its  injunctions  more  binding,  than  in  connection  with  the 
art  of  Music.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  every  possible 
shade  of  interpretation,  every  minute  detail  of  execution, 
must  be  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  elaborate 
language  that  Musicians  employ  to  convey  their  thoughts 
to  each  other ; that  the  composer  can  indicate,  with  an 
exactness  beyond  all  fear  of  mistake,  the  effects  he 
wishes  to  produce  through  those  who  will  interpret  his 
thoughts  to  the  public.  But  in  truth,  the  written  signs 
of  music  have  never  been  so  perfected  that  it  is  possible 
to  say  : ‘ Thus,  and  thus  only,  should  this  composition  be 
performed.’  And  it  is  well  for  the  art  that  this  is  so, 
for  were  it  not,  there  would  be  no  room  for  individuality 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  musician.  The  system  of 
musical  notation  might  conceivably  be  developed  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  it  has  yet  been,  without  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  individualities  of  inter- 
pretation would  be  excluded  by  the  absolutely  definite 
way  in  which  the  music  should  be  written  down. 

It  is  curious  to  consider  the  gradual  elaboration  of  ' 
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the  written  or  printed  signs,  and  the  ever-increasing 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  composers  to  reduce  the  unwritten 
part  of  music  within  the  smallest  possible  dimensions. 
Without  going  into  a detailed  examination  of  the  early 
history  of  musical  notation,  it  may  be  briefly  shown 
that  a gradual  evolution  has  taken  place,  from  the  days 
when  some  difference  of  pitch  in  musical  tone  was 
expressed  by  accents  placed  above  the  words,  technically 
called  ‘neumes,’  down  to  the  present  day,  when  the 
resources  of  the  Italian  or  German  languages  are 
exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  make  each  detail  of  ex- 
pression more  and  more  perfectly  understood.  Even 
such  simple  contrivances  as  the  stave  and  bar  were  only 
developed  gradually,  and  at  first  the  process  of  singing 
from  the  rudimentary  signs  must  have  been  something 
akin  to  composing  the  music  anew ; it  argues  at  least  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  laws  of  composition  as 
they  were  then  tabulated,  on  the  part  of  everyone  who 
essayed  to  be  a performer.  Down  to  so  late  a date  as 
IGOO,  and  throughout  the  most  brilliant  period  through 
which  English  Music  has  passed— namely,  the  period  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  madrigalists — those  all-important 
signs  which  we  call  ‘ accidentals  ’ were  used  in  a for- 
tuitous way  which  conclusively  proves  that  as  yet  no  rule 
for  their  employment  had  been  formulated.  In  certain 
kinds  of  music  they  were  left  out  altogether,  and  were 
supplied  by  the  singers,  each  of  whom  must  understand 
the  structure  of  the  composition  in  order  to  put  them  in 
correctly ; and  it  was  not  till  a much  later  date  than 
that  referred  to  that  the  first  directions  as  to  pace  or  force 
fippeared,  these  in  turn  anticipating  by  a considerable 
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period  the  introduction  of  the  minute  directions  as  to 
character  of  expression,  &c.,  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  the  present  day. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  adding 
minute  directions  as  to  the  style  of  performance  was 
carried  further  by  Beethoven  in  his  later  works  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  or  since,  unless  he  be  surpassed  by 
Schumann  with  his  beloved  German  expressions.  Yet 
almost  every  great  pianist  has  his  own  way  of  inter- 
preting the  sonatas  of  Beethoven’s  latest  period,  and  with- 
out transgressing  any  one  of  the  written  injunctions,  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  vary  the  style  of  execution  so  that 
the  piece  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  the  same.  A 
musician  who  should  try  to  interpret  Chopin’s  music  with 
no  commentary  but  the  printed  notes,  even  of  the  best 
editions,  would  inevitably  fail  to  realise  the  composer’s 
intentions,  since  the  characteristic  secret  of  his  music,  that 
style  of  playing  which  is  called  ‘ tempo  rubato,’  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  signs  yet  invented  to  convey,  and  the 
interpretation  of  Chopin’s  works,  therefore,  even  by  those 
who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  them,  must  necessarily 
be  transmitted  orally,  or  by  tradition,  from  one  musician 
to  another.  Even  in  the  most  elaborate  songs,  the  singer 
receives  no  instruction  from  the  printed  music  before  him, 
as  to  what  quality  of  tone  his  voice  should  assume  at 
certain  passages ; his  own  sense  and  poetic  insight  will 
help  him,  of  course,  in  this  respect,  but  the  laws  which 
he  will  obey  are  altogether  unwritten.  Yet,  without 
obedience  to  these  decrees,  whether  they  rank  as  the 
safely  marked  regulations  of  tradition,  or  as  the  intuitive 
impulses  of  a great  original  spirit,  no  true  success  in  art 
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can  be  hoped  for.  The  written  word  alone  is  here  quite 
insufficient  for  salvation. 

But  although  it  seemed  desirable  to  point  out 
how  great  the  authority  of  the  unwritten  laws  has  always 
been  in  ‘practical  ’ music,  that  is  to  say,  in  Music  itself, 
the  reader,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  desire  rather  to  be 
informed  of  the  law’s,  conventions,  and  points  of  etiquette 
by  w’hich  Musicians  regulate  their  intercourse  with  each 
other  and  with  the  public,  and  the  arrangements  adopted 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace  between  rival  performers,  or 
in  order  to  make  the  entertainments,  in  which  a number 
of  Musicians  take  part,  as  effective  as  possible.  The 
necessity  for  conventions  and  arbitrary  restrictions 
arose  at  the  time  of  the  first  mvasion  of  English  Music 
by  the  foreign  singers  whom  Handel  brought  over  when 
he  introduced  Italian  opera  into  London.  Before  that 
time  we  read  of  no  such  terrible  feuds  betw'een  one 
‘First  Woman’  and  another,  as  that  famous  battle  in 
which  the  admu’ers  of  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni  ranged 
themselves  on  opposite  sides.  It  was  soon  found  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  satisfy  everybody,  to  arrange  the  acts 
of  an  opera  with  strict  impartiality,  so  that  each  of  the 
chief  performers  got  a song  of  a certain  character  in  each 
act. 

In  the  delicate  task  of  w’riting  a work  for  the  joint 
dehut  of  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni  in  1726,  Handel  arranged 
the  score  of  his  ‘ Alessandro  ’ in  such  a way  that  neither 
singer  could  consider  herself  slighted.  ‘ They  sang  song 
for  song  throughout  the  entire  opera,’  says  Mr.  Kockstro, 
in  his  ‘ Life  of  Handel.’  ‘ In  the  third  act  they  each  sang 
a duet  with  Senesino,  and  in  the  duet  they  sang  together 
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towards  the  close  of  the  first  act,  the  voice  parts  were  so 
nicely  balanced,  and  crossed  each  other  so  frequently, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  each  singer  the  upper  part  by 
turns,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  which  w^as 
singing  First  and  which  Second.’ 

To  hedge  about  the  presentment  of  musical  tragedy 
with  such  restrictions  as  were  then  in  vogue,  seems  to  us 
the  height  of  absurdity ; but  no  doubt  the  rules  were 
adopted  for  the  reason  given  above.  Some  of  these 
regulations  are  worth  recording  : There  were  always  to 
be  six  principal  characters,  of  which  the  first  woman  was 
always  a high  soprano,  the  first  man  an  artificial 
soprano,  the  second  pair  a male  and  female  contralto, 
the  third  man  either  a contralto  or  a tenor,  the  bass 
voice  being  only  used  on  rare  occasions  when  a fourth 
male  part  was  required.  The  airs  in  which  these  smgers 
displayed  their  powers  during  the  evening  were  of  several 
classes,  and  no  two  airs  of  the  same  class  must  ever 
follow  each  other,  nor  was  any  singer  allowed  to  have 
two  airs  in  succession.  One  can  imagine  the  poor 
librettist  ordered  to  prepare  an  opera  book  on  some 
promising  story,  with  dramatic  elements  in  it,  being 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his  idea  at  every  point  m order  to 
comply  with  these  arbitrary  conventions,  and  they  are 
quite  enough  to  explain  the  fact  that  a vast  mass  of 
works  by  Handel  are  now  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never 
been,  even  in  England,  where  his  name  is  more 
venerated  by  the  great  public  than  that  of  any  other 
composer. 

In  the  present  day  our  prime  donne  have  a far 
more  subtle  way  of  waging  war  against  each  other. 
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Madame  Faustina  no  longer  expresses  a wish  to  pull 
Madame  Cuzzoni’s  nose,  but  she  adopts  the  more 
polite  but  not  less  effective  method  of  praising  loudly 
those  points  in  which  her  rival  is  least  perfectly 
equipped,  and  notoriously  inferior  to  herself.  She  will 
wax  enthusiastic  over  Cuzzoni’s  shake,  while  Cuzzoni, 
who  has  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  a shake  at  all, 
will  be  loud  in  praising  the  perfect  intonation  of  Madame 
Faustina,  who  has  not  sung  a note  m tune  these  twenty 
years. 

Happily,  the  successive  reforms  of  Gluck  and  Wagner 
have  swept  away  all  conventions  of  the  early  times  in 
operatic  matters,  so  that  the  kinds  of  voices  to  be  employed, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  roles,  and  the  character  of 
the  music  to  be  sung,  depend  nowadays  on  nothing  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  drama  ; in  considering  a libretto 
submitted  to  him,  a composer  of  the  present  day  will 
cast  the  different  characters  for  the  voices  which  seem 
to  him  to  suit  the  types  of  personages  to  be  represented. 
Here  there  is  still  a certain  amount  of  convention,  but 
it  is  a convention  that  is  easily  excused.  The  brilliant 
quality  of  a light  soprano  voice  is  less  sympathetic  than 
the  individual  timbre  of  a mezzo-soprano,  and  accord- 
ingly we  generally  find  that  the  high  soprano  takes  the 
part  of  the  heartless  coquette,  the  tender,  loving  woman 
being  left  to  the  mezzo-soprano.  Mignon,  for  example, 
is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a voice  of  mezzo-soprano 
quality,  though  the  part  has  a large  compass.  Philina 
is  rightly  set  for  a brilliant  high  soprano.  And,  again, 
the  part  of  a virago  will  generally  be  cast  for  a contralto 
or  mezzo-soprano,  as  for  instance,  Ortrud,  who  is  set  in 
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opposition  to  the  gentle  soprano,  Elsa.  But  there  are 
numberless  exceptions  even  to  this  unwritten  law.  In 
‘ Eigoletto,’  the  high  soprano  has  the  sympathetic  part, 
while  the  heartless  laughter  of  Maddalena  is  given  to 
the  contralto.  The  tenor  voice,  by  its  cantabile  quality, 
seems  formed  to  sing  of  love,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
this  convention  of  giving  the  lover’s  part  to  a tenor  is 
obeyed ; and  in  those  exceptional  instances  where  the 
baritone  or  bass  is  required  to  make  love,  he  is  generally 
meant  to  portray  the  strong  passion  of  the  soldier  or  the 
man  of  riper  years,  rather  than  the  amorous  sighing  of 
a youth.  In  ‘ Shamus  O’Brien  ’ a new  quality  was 
revealed  in  the  tenor  voice,  and  it  was  found  to  suit 
exactly  the  whining  tones  of  the  miserable  informer. 
Gounod,  too,  broke  through  the  conventions  when  he 
introduced  a chorus  of  tenors  to  impersonate  old  men 
with  their  shrill,  quavering  voices ; always  before  that 
old  age  had  been  supposed  to  lower  the  voices,  so  that 
old  women’s  parts  are  usually  sung  by  contraltos,  old 
men’s  by  basses.  Marriage,  too,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  much  the  same  effect,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  operatic  customs,  wherein  husbands  are 
nearly  always  baritones,  lovers  always  tenors.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mozart’s  Count  Almaviva,  repre- 
sented as  a married  man  in  ‘Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,’  is 
a baritone ; in  setting  the  earlier  play,  ‘ II  Barbiere,’ 
where  the  count  is  only  a lover,  Eossini  makes  him  a 
tenor,  though  in  respect  of  nearly  all  the  other  parts, 
the  voices  are  the  same  as  those  employed  by  Mozart. 

Operatic  convention  lingers  on,  too,  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  arrangements  of  names  on  the 
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programmes  or  posters.  In  some  of  the  theatrical 
announcements,  the  order  of  the  performers’  names  is 
settled  entirely  by  the  order  of  precedence  of  the  cha- 
racters they  represent ; thus,  if  there  is  a king  in  the 
play,  although  his  part  may  be  of  quite  secondary 
importance,  his  name,  and  consequently  that  of  his 
impersonator,  will  stand  first  on  the  bill.  The  male 
characters  will  follow,  not  in  the  order  of  importance 
of  their  role,  but  in  that  of  their  natural  precedence. 
This  arrangement  will  often,  without  any  modification, 
bring  the  mgSnue’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  all,  in 
cases  where  the  part  she  plays  is  that  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  one  of  the  humbler  persons  of  the  drama ; 
and  this  is,  I suppose,  the  reason,  or  one  of  the 
reasons,  why  the  last  place  on  the  programme  has 
become  a place  of  honour.  In  operatic  playbills,  as  in 
theatrical  posters  of  the  old-fashioned  type,  the  principal 
male  characters  are  printed  first  and  last  among  the 
men’s  names,  those  of  the  chief  ladies  either  first  and 
last  among  the  female  parts,  or  both  appear  at  the  end 
of  the  list,  with  a conspicuous  ‘ and  ’ between  them. 
Not  very  long  ago  a mistake  in  the  order  of  names  on  a 
concert  programme  was  a source  of  actual  litigation 
between  a singer  and  a concert  agent. 

If  we  want  to  find  conventionality  almost  as  strict  as 
in  the  Handelian  opera,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  miscellaneous  or  ‘ ballad  concerts.’  Here  the 
two  parts  of  the  programme  will  be  fomid  to  correspond 
almost  exactly,  in  the  order  of  names  of  the  performers. 
After  some  instrumental  piece  has  been  played,  to  cover 
the  noise  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  audience,  the  first 
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song  will  probably  be  sung,  either  by  a debutante,  who 
will  have  no  further  opportunity  of  exhibiting  her  powers, 
or  by  an  inconspicuous  man  singer,  who  will  appear 
first  in  the  second  part.  The  lady  who  follows  him  in 
the  first  part  (most  likely  a contralto)  will  have  the 
same  place  in  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  list, 
the  central  position  in  each  part  being  held  by  the  prima 
donna.  The  pomt  is  that  the  middle  of  the  programme 
is  considered  the  most  honourable  place,  and  in  order  to 
make  things  equal  all  round,  the  singer  who  has  to  begin, 
and  is  therefore  farthest  from  the  centre  at  first,  has 
the  place  nearest  the  middle  in  the  second  part.  If  there 
is  a recitation,  usually  only  one  is  given,  and  it  is 
placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  concert,  or  between 
the  two  parts.  It  is  amazing  to  observe  the  many  and 
various  devices  employed  by  some  of  the  singers  to  elude 
the  rules  made  for  the  convenience  of  singers  as  a class, 
in  their  desire  to  exchange  their  place  in  the  programme 
for  one  nearer  the  centre.  Prime  donne  have  been 
known  to  go  to  the  printer’s  workshop  and  alter  the 
programme  at  the  last  moment,  after  the  proof  has  been 
sent  back  by  the  concert  givers.  Cab  accidents,  blocks 
on  the  railway,  sudden  attacks  of  faintness,  stoppages  on 
the  part  of  watches,  are  commonly  alleged  as  the  excuse 
for  late  arrival,  by  singers  who  consider  that  their  names 
have  been  put  down  for  too  early  a point  in  the 
programme. 

Just  as  the  upper  classes  of  society  are  far  less 
hampered  by  a regard  for  petty  punctilio  than  are  the 
middle  classes,  and  as  these  again  enjoy  freedom  of 
action  as  compared  with  the  absurd  rules,  imposed  by 
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their  own  class,  which  domestic  servants  obey  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other ; so  in  the  higher  and  more 
artistic  kind  of  concerts,  the  strict  and  inflexible  laws 
that  govern  the  arrangement  of  a ballad  concert  are 
entirely  unknown.  Beyond  the  general  rule  that  a 
work  of  concerted  music  usually  begins  the  programme, 
and  that  instrumental  and  vocal  solos  are  given  alter- 
nately, the  plan  of  chamber  concerts  is  free  from  the 
conventions.  And  it  very  often  happens  that  concerts 
are  arranged  on  a chronological  plan,  or  in  illustration 
of  one  man’s  work,  so  that  the  scheme  is  subject  to 
infinite  modifications.  When  one  performer  takes  the 
chief  or  exclusive  part  in  the  programme,  the  concert 
is  now  generally  called  a ‘ recital,’  and  various  pleasant 
alterations  of  the  usual  plan  of  arrangement  have  been 
tried,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  joint  recitals  of  Messrs. 
Berwick  and  Plunket  Greene,  where  each  artist  goes 
through  a group  of  pieces  or  songs,  instead  of  continually 
alternating  pieces  and  songs  given  singly.  This  plan 
allows  of  the  performance  of  the  longer  piano  sonatas, 
song-cycles,  or  of  groups  of  songs  which  it  is  desirable 
to  present  together,  and  has  many  practical  merits  be- 
sides. It  has  been  extensively  adopted  of  late  years. 

Another  important  breaking  down  of  old  conventions 
has  taken  place  in  connection  with  orchestral  concerts. 
In  the  old  days  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  it  was  the 
custom  to  give  an  overture,  a concerto,  and  an  entire 
symphony,  in  each  part  of  the  concert,  and  to  introduce 
vocal  solos  or  duets  between  each  of  the  instrumental 
W’orks;  wdth  the  increased  interest  taken  in  music  in 
England,  and  the  deeper  understanding  of  the  great 
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works  which  prevciils  even  among  amateurs,  the  plan 
has  been  so  far  modified,  that  about  one-half  that 
number  of  pieces  is  now  considered  enough  for  a whole 
concert.  It  may  seem  a little  paradoxical  to  assert  that 
the  shortening  of  concerts  is  an  evidence  of  increased 
love  of  music,  but  so  it  is,  for  as  the  musical  perceptions 
are  cultivated,  and  the  compositions  are  more  attentively 
listened  to  and  studied,  the  musical  palate  gets  sooner 
cloyed  ; in  fact,  the  intelligent  hearer’s  powers  of  listening 
are  sooner  exhausted  than  those  of  the  ignorant  auditor, 
to  whom  music  is  nothing  but  a ifieasant  succession  of 
somids. 

In  orchestral  concerts,  people  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  musical  conventions  are  often  puzzled  to  understand 
wdiy  two  words  so  exactly  synonymous  as  ‘ leader  ’ and 
‘ conductor  ’ should  be  applied  to  two  difterent  indi- 
viduals in  respect  of  the  same  performance.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  at  one  time  the  two  offices 
w'ere  combined  in  one  individual,  as  they  are  to  this 
day  in  the  famous  Strauss  orchestra,  where  the  conductor 
is  also  the  leader  of  the  violins.  The  office  of  conductor, 
meaning  by  that  the  person  wffio  wdelds  the  baton,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  ; even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Queen’s  reign  the  director  of  the  music 
‘ presided  at  the  pianoforte,’  in  order,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  to  correct  any  possible  slips  made  by  the 
players.  But  the  word  ‘ leader  ’ has  a signification  of 
its  own,  for  the  first  of  the  violins  is,  in  a manner, 
responsible  for  the  ‘ attack  ’ of  the  rest  of  the  players  of 
stringed  instruments  (in  France  he  is  called  the  chef 
d'attaqiic).  In  chamber  music,  his  functions  are  more 
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important,  and  the  task  of  ‘ leading  ’ a quartet  is  no 
sinecure.  In  a perfect  ensemhle,  the  first  violin  will  no 
doubt  fall  in  with  the  suggestions  of  his  companions  as 
to  points  relating  to  solo  passages  in  w'hich  they  are 
prominent;  but  his  readings  must  dominate  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  works  given,  and,  if  any  personality  be  felt 
in  the  performance,  it  wdll  be  that  of  the  first  violin. 
This  unwritten  law  is  fully  understood  by  all  players  of 
chamber  music ; the  only  exception  is  when  a pianoforte 
is  combined  with  the  strings,  in  which  case  it  is  usual 
for  the  pianist  and  the  first  violin  to  exercise  a joint 
authority,  and  settle  by  consultation  on  the  readings  to 
be  adopted. 

The  dealings  of  what  may  be  called  the  laity  with  the 
profession  are  apt  to  get  into  sad  disorder  if  certain  points 
of  etiquette  be  not  clearly  understood  by  the  former  class. 
And  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  unwritten  law's  are  based  upon 
ordinary  considerations  of  humanity,  since  the  essence 
of  good  manners  is  that  w'e  should  treat  other  people  as 
we  should  wish  to  be  treated  ourselves.  The  days  are 
over  when  a party  of  professional  artists,  engaged  at 
large  fees  to  provide  entertainment  for  a collection  of 
fine  folks,  were  railed  off  from  the  audience  by  a red 
cord,  and  compelled  to  eat  their  supper — if  supper  was 
provided — in  a room  separate  from  the  guests.  There 
is  a famous  story  of  a great  singer  refusing  to  take  part 
in  an  entertainment  arranged  on  this  plan,  but  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  red  cord  to  which  she  so 
strongly  objected  was  not  put  there  in  order  to  leave 
free  space  for  the  performers,  and  so  rather  for  their 
convenience  than  in  order  to  mark  them  off  as  social 
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other  extreme,  and  society  is  so  thoroughly  influenced 
by  the  craze  for  knowing  professional  celebrities  of  all 
sorts,  from  actors  to  music-hall  smgers,  that  the  pro- 
fessionals’ supper-table  is  the  place  of  chief  honour,  or 
at  least  of  greatest  resort,  in  the  room ; and  at  such 
entertainments  as  these,  where  the  musicians  are  duly 
engaged  and  properly  paid,  their  position  is  no  longer 
anything  but  an  enviable  one.  The  engagements  for 
such  parties  are  usually  made  either  through  a regular 
agent  or  through  one  of  the  performers,  who  is  asked  by 
the  hostess  to  engage  the  others,  the  terms  being  speci- 
fied beforehand.  As  a rule,  when  the  engagements  are 
regularly  made,  involving,  it  may  be,  concerted  rehearsals 
and  preparation  beforehand,  it  is  always  understood 
that  full  professional  terms  are  paid  by  the  host.  Cases 
have  indeed  been  known  where  the  giver  of  the  party, 
not  having  the  excuse  of  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  profession,  has  allowed  arrangements  to  be 
made  involving  a good  deal  of  preparation,  and  at  the 
end  of  all  has  said  nothing  about  fees.  The  musical 
parties  given  by  those  who  either  are  or  have  been  in 
the  profession,  are  fully  understood  to  be  gratuitous 
affairs,  as  far  as  the  musicians  taking  part  are  concerned, 
even  though  preparation  may  be  required.  All  profes- 
sionals are  glad  to  give  their  services  on  such  occasions. 
More  delicate  ground  is  reached  when  the  givers  of  the 
party  are  not  members  of  the  profession,  but  have  many 
friends  in  it,  who  are  invited  in  the  ordinary  way  as 
guests.  It  is  against  the  rules  for  the  hostess  to  ask 
these  guests  to  perform  ; if  they  are  inclined  to  do  so 
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they  will  offer  it  themselves,  but  it  must  be  imclerstoocl 
that  in  not  proposing  to  take  part  they  are  in  no  way 
transgressing  the  laws  of  good  behaviour.  It  is  often 
impossible  for  singers  to  do  themselves  justice  after  a 
hard  day  of  professional  work,  or  after  going  through 
the  menu  of  a modern  dinner-party  ; and  the  hostess 
who  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  her  musical  guests  were 
asked  mainly  in  order  to  amuse  her  other  friends,  would 
soon  find  her  invitations  declined  by  the  former  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  professional  guest  should  make 
a point  of  letting  his  hostess  know  that  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  perform,  if  there  is  a good  reason  for  his  wish- 
ing not  to  do  so ; or,  in  the  other  case,  he  should  take 
an  opportunity  of  offering  his  services.  The  case  is 
different  when  among  the  musicians  asked  are  some  of 
those  young  artists  who  have  not  yet  made  a mark  in 
public,  and  who  might  naturally  and  very  properly  feel 
too  diffident  to  take  the  initiative  in  offering  to  perform  ; 
it  is  very  often  a favour  to  them  to  allow  them  to  be 
heard,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  hostess  is  quite 
within  her  right  if  she  asks  them  to  play  or  sing  just 
as  if  they  were  amateur  friends.  As  in  miscellaneous 
concerts,  the  beginning  of  a musical  party  is  the  position 
of  least  honour,  so  that  discretion  must  be  used  in 
asking  the  young  professionals  to  lead  off  the  music,  or 
in  accepting  the  offer  of  the  older  artists  for  this,  the 
most  difficult  moment  of  a private  concert.  The  best 
way  out  of  the  position  is  if  there  happen  to  be  any  of 
the  family  or  intimate  amateur  friends  who  can  be  asked 
to  open  the  proceedings,  without  fear  of  so  lowering  the 
standard  of  performance  that  the  professionals  will  not 
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like  to  have  part  or  lot  in  the  music  afterwards.  In 
this  case  good  amateurs  are  of  important  service,  and 
the  better  class  of  professional  artists  have  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  being  associated  with  competent 
musicians  outside  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  Two 
examples  of  the  grievous  transgression  of  these  unwritten 
laws  may  be  given  ; happily  both  are  quite  exceptional 
and,  we  will  hope,  unique  cases,  each  in  its  own  way. 

The  lion  of  one  musical  season  long  ago  was  asked 
to  stay  in  a country  house  from  Saturday  till  Monday  ; 
his  hostess,  professing  herself  an  ardent  lover  of  music, 
suggested  ‘a  little  music  after  tea.’  It  soon  became 
evident  that  a large  party  of  country  neighbours  had 
been  asked  to  hear  him  in  this  informal  way,  and  he 
consented  to  perform  ; when  it  came,  however,  to  the 
discovery  that  there  was  a dinner-party  in  his  honour, 
after  which  another  audience  was  assembled  to  enjoy 
his  music  in  the  evening,  he  very  wisely  contrived 
to  have  an  urgent  message  sent  to  him  which  neces- 
sitated his  return  to  town  by  a late  train.  This  tale 
of  amateur  rapacity  is  counterbalanced  by  the  next 
example. 

Two  eminent  artists  were  invited  to  a party  at  the 
house  of  a friend  with  whom  they  were  on  fairly  inti- 
mate terms.  They  offered  to  make  music  after  dinner  ; 
the  feelings  of  gratitude  with  which  their  offer  was 
accepted  were  somewhat  modified  in  a day  or  two,  when 
a claim  was  sent  for  the  artists’  full  professional  terms. 

The  profession  of  musical  journalism  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  such  a small  one  that  the  general 
reader  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in 
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it ; but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  some  of 
the  unwritten  laws  by  which  they,  or  at  all  events  the 
best  of  them,  regulate  their  dealings  with  each  other 
and  with  those  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  judge.  In 
this,  as  in  all  art  criticism,  the  ideal  state  of  complete 
isolation  and,  as  a consequence,  absolute  independence 
and  freedom  from  prejudice,  are  quite  impossible  to 
obtain.  To  arrange  that  each  critic  should  reside  per- 
manentl}’-  in  a captive  balloon  of  his  own,  and  be  lowered 
as  occasion  might  require  into  the  middle  of  opera- 
houses,  concert-rooms,  or  picture  galleries,  until  he  has 
given  forth  his  opinion,  might  no  doubt  remove  some  of 
the  evils  usually  charged  against  the  present  system  ; 
but  short  of  this,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  isolation 
is  as  unattainable  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  secure 
perfect  immunity  from  the  germs  of  disease  by  living  in 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  For  example,  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  musical  critics  have  been  employed  in  the 
practice  or  tuition  of  music,  and,  though  these  may  be 
relinquished  when  the  literary  career  is  taken  up,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  ordinary  man  will  consent 
to  drop  all  his  professional  friends,  or  that  he  will  fail 
to  feel  some  bias  in  their  favour.  If  he  succeed,  as 
many  honourable  men  do  succeed,  in  removing  the 
element  of  personal  friendship  from  his  criticisms,  it  is 
probable  that  since  his  friends’  ideals  were,  most  likely, 
the  same  as  his  own,  he  will  view  their  performances 
more  leniently  than  those  of  others  with  whom  he  is  not 
in  artistic  sympathy.  The  danger  of  favouritism  is  so 
constantly  present  with  some  extremely  conscientious 
critics,  that  their  own  friends  receive  but  scanty 
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apprGciation,  find  arG  dealt  vrith  far  more  severely  than 
they  deserve  for  this  very  cause.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  ordinary  course  of  a critic’s  career,  if  he  happen 
to  fill  a post  of  any  importance,  brings  him  into  personal 
relation  with  so  many  of  those  about  whom  he  is  com- 
pelled to  speak,  that  he  must  soon  learn  to  put  personal 
considerations  altogether  aside,  and  to  be  as  true  to  his 
o-wn  artistic  convictions  as  if  he  had  no  acquaintances  at 
all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  English  critics  are  as  unbiassed  by  friendship  as 
they  are  imassailable  by  pecuniary  temptation.  Charges 
of  venality  are  often  brought  against  foreign  critics, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  them  to  be  true.  There  is  one  convention 
of  musical  life  abroad  that  we  may  well  be  thankful  has 
not  obtained  a foothig  here  ; on  the  Continent  the  giver 
of  a concert,  or  a performer  about  to  make  a first 
appearance,  is  expected  to  call  on  all  the  critics  in  the 
town,  and  any  who  have  been  accidentally  left  out  do 
not  scruple  to  write  afterwards  with  the  malevolence  of 
the  uninvited  fairy  at  the  christening  feast.  The  incon- 
venience of  the  practice  is  felt  occasionally  by  English 
critics,  who  are  compelled  either  to  receive  or  to  refuse 
the  visits  of  foreign  new-comers  ; the  refusal,  though 
more  aw’kward  to  manage  at  the  time,  is  less  disagree- 
able in  the  end,  since  the  majority  of  those  who  pay 
these  ceremonial  visits  are  entirely  unable  to  grasp  that 
the  critic  does  not,  in  England,  forfeit  his  right  to  an 
independent  opinion  by  havmg  happened  to  be  at  home 
when  they  called.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  far 
off  when  the  English  aspirant  for  musical  honours  will 
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consider  it  necessary  to  establish  personal  relations  with 
the  critics. 

It  is  often  supposed  by  frequenters  of  concerts  who 
see  the  members  of  the  musical  press  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  that  they  are  settlmg  what  they  shall 
say  ; the  outside  public  is  very  apt  to  sneer  and  to  quote 
Sheridan’s  famous  line : ‘ When  they  do  agree  their 
mianimity  is  wonderful.’  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  difficult 
for  these  observers  to  realise  that  there  exists  a tacit 
understanding  among  critics  that  each  man’s  opinion  is 
his  owui  private  property  until  it  appears  in  print ; there 
is  no  interchange  of  views  concerning  matters  of  taste, 
although  matters  of  fact  are  freely  discussed,  as  there  is 
every  reason  they  should  be.  In  the  press  of  concerts 
and  musical  events  it  is  beyond  the  po\ver  of  any  human 
being  to  be  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
every  concert  and  opera  performed  in  London,  for  ex- 
ample ; and  critics  are  very  often  obliged  to  help  one 
another  in  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  fact  of  certain 
artists  having  appeared  or  failed  to  appear  in  their  place 
in  the  programme.  Their  conversation,  apart  from  this, 
would  be  found  to  consist  very  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  gossip  that  prevails  in  any  society,  and  to  deal  to  a 
surprising  extent  with  topics  unconnected  with  music, 
or  at  least  unconnected  with  the  particular  performance 
at  Avhich  they  happen  to  be  ‘ assisting.’  It  is  often 
necessary  to  make  public  reference  to  another  critic’s 
work ; in  such  cases,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  all 
musical  journalists  worthy  of  the  name,  respect  each 
other’s  anonymity  in  regard  to  those  publications  in 
which  anonymity  is  still  the  rule. 
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Without  attempting  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
advantages  of  signed  or  anonymous  journalism  in 
general,  I may  perhaps  draw  attention  to  the  curious 
fact  that  throughout  the  history  of  musical  journal- 
ism the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  literary  and 
artistic  intemperance  have  been  in  signed  or  initialled 
articles.  The  anonymous  jornmalist,  if  he  be  a con- 
scientious man,  will  get  into  the  habit  of  curbing 
himself  without  making  his  criticisms  dull  or  colour- 
less ; while  the  irresponsible  writer,  whose  antics  amuse 
a certain  section  of  the  public  for  a little  time,  will 
inevitably  become  more  and  more  micontrolled,  mitil  he 
oversteps  the  limits  of  decency  altogether,  and  find  him- 
self in  uncomfortable  opposition  to  the  written  laws  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  those  unwritten  laws  which 
every  reputable  journalist,  anonymous  or  otherwise,  is 
in  the  habit  of  obeying. 
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AliT 

By  MR.  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.' 

It  is  only  as  a student  speaking  to  students,  that  one 
can  presume  • to  speak  of  an  artist’s  ideal.  It  is  a 
difficult  standpoint  for  several  reasons : 

1.  Because  there  almost  always  exists  a necessity 
for  making  money  a first  consideration,  for  unlike  the 
great  artists  of  old,  we  cannot  nowadays  live  on  bread 
and  onions,  followed  by  a few  grapes.  I must  not  he 
understood  to  say  that  skilled  workmen  were  not  paid 
in  those  days,  or  that  artists  did  not  like  to  sell  their 
pictures ; all  I do  maintain  is  that  money  was  never 
the  inspiring  motive.  Artists  in  bygone  ages  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  had  something 
serious  to  say  which  gave  character  to  their  art.  They 
did  not  paint  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  in  exhibitions. 

2.  The  whole  environment  of  the  Old  Masters  was 
favourable  to  art,  and  their  pictures  represented  the  feel- 
ing of  a nation.  If  surrounded  by  wealth  and  beauty, 
this  environment  was  quite  naturally  reflected  in  their 
work  ; they  lived  in  artistic  times,  consequently  what  they 

' Mr.  Watts  not  being  able  to  write,  notes  of  a conversation  were 
taken  down  at  the  time,  proofs  of  which  he  afterwards  corrected.  For 
the  order  in  which  sentences  and  paragraphs  appear  the  Editor  is 
responsible,  although  everything  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Watts. _ 
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had  to  say  was  expressed  in  an  artistic  manner.  Our 
modern  conditions  are  quite  the  reverse. 

In  old  days  artists  were  not  divided  into  landscape 
painters,  portrait  painters,  or  animal  painters.  The 
ancient  Greek  artists  were  strictly  speaking  workmen, 
who  desired  to  give  utterance  to  ideas  on  great  subjects 
by  means  of  symbols.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
they  should  deal  with  the  great  problems  of  human  life 
around  them.  In  Egypt,  all  art  was  symbolic,  and  had 
reference  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  state  of  things 
then  existing.  In  Greece,  the  Acropolis,  with  the  Par- 
thenon and  other  buildings,  epitomise  the  history  of  the 
nation.  In  the  temple  dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  the 
great  figure  Zeus  embodied  the  spiritual  element;  the 
2)ediment,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  nations ; the  palm 
and  olives  touched  their  daily  life  ; the  frieze,  the  story 
of  their  habits.  In  Italy,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
we  have  the  strong  life  and  sentiment  of  the  particular 
period  represented  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  to 
which  its  art  was  dedicated.  Devotional  pictures  were 
the  natural  outcome  of  religious  feeling  ; many  artists  at 
this  time  could  not  have  symbolised  anything  else.  In 
Venice,  it  was  equally  a matter  of  course  that  art  should 
reflect  its  wealth  of  beauty.  The  greatness  of  mediaeval 
art  in  Northern  Italy  culminated  and  ceased  with 
Michael  Angelo,  in  Venice  with  Tintoretto  ; schools  were 
subsequently  formed  on  what  had  been  done  by  these 
great  men.  Later,  a race  of  professionals  grew  up — 
men  who  were  not  content  to  live  in  their  workshops  on 
very  plain  fare.  The  specialist  was  unknown,  just  as  in 
Shakespeare’s  time  men  were  not  called  dramatists, 
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writers  of  odes,  sonnets,  or  articles.  The  whole  thing  is 
different  now,  for  the  professional  element  m which  these 
ramifications  always  exist,  is  conspicuous  in  literature 
as  in  art.  We  must  regret  that  a nation  so  distinguished 
materially,  intellectually,  and  morally,  has  created  no 
poetic  art,  on  a level  with  its  other  achievements,  for 
the  national  heart  beats  right.  We  desire  to  act  justly, 
and  are  uneasy  at  wrongdoing.  These  qualities  inspire 
our  literature  ; they  ought  also  to  inspire  our  art,  which 
should  be  a real  intellectual  utterance — if  we  make  money 
a primary  consideration,  we  shall  lose  both  freedom  and 
insight.  A young  artist  is  sometimes  obliged  to  paint 
what  will  catch  the  public  taste  in  order  to  live,  especi- 
ally if  others  depend  upon  him,  but  he  must  not  regard  it 
as  his  art.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  with  real 
talent  who  do  not  lack  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  fail  to 
carry  out  their  own  ideal.  Unless  absolutely  unavoidable 
it  is  fatal  to  give  up  study,  we  shall  have  far  more  last- 
ing pleasure  by  waiting  for  a competence. 

A great  school  cannot  exist  unless  beauty  is  loved 
for  its  ow’n  sake.  In  our  modern  life  this  vital  spark  is 
considered  a trifle  by  the  majority.  Men  will  cut  down 
a tree,  or  grub  up  a hedge-row,  if  twenty  shillings  a 
year  can  be  added  to  their  income.  Utility  and  charm 
appear  to  be  intentionally  disconnected  : we  only  want 
beauty  in  playthings,  just  as  many  of  us  want  religion 
only  for  Sundays ; the  love  and  untiring  interest  formerly 
bestowed  on  objects  of  daily  use,  is  one  of  the  striking 
points  of  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  life. 

The  language  of  high  intellectual  art  is  dead,  for  noble 
beauty  pervades  life  no  more.  With  the  exception  of 
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sky,  trees,  and  sea,  we  have  little  that  is  beautiful  around 
us.  There  are  men  in  all  times  who  are  gifted,  but  the 
nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  must 
direct  their  thoughts,  and  develop  or  repress  peculiari- 
ties of  intellectual  activity.  Beauty  is  as  essential  to 
a picture  as  harmony  and  melody  to  music.  Some 
modern  French  pictures  of  the  dissecting-room,  or  rival 
row  m a cafe  may  be  true  to  life,  but  this  can  be  said 
of  much  that  is  disagreeable.  They  shock  the  finer 
sensibilities  and  consequently  are  not  fitted  to  be  repre- 
sented in  art.  The  highest  art  in  intention  and  admirable 
embodiment  is  to  be  found  in  Hogarth  ; but  the  material 
conditions  not  permitting  of  an  appeal  to  a sense  of 
nobility,  no  loudly  expressed  opinion  by  the  best  writers, 
will  ever  place  him  beside  the  greatest  painters,  for  he 
was  forced  to  speak  in  a dialect. 

Literature  that  does  not  add  to  our  intellectual  store, 
poetry  that  does  not  make  us  feel  like  poets  for  the 
moment,  the  picture  that  does  not  fan  into  a glow  our 
sense  of  beauty  (whether  connected  with  charm  or  glory), 
has  msufficient  claim  on  the  highest  intellectual  facult}^ 
of  the  artist.  Heroic  art  must  be  noble  in  its  treatment 
of  the  means  at  its  disposal,  line,  colour,  and  texture 
must  have  a correspondingly  great  subject.  The  San 
Sisto,  at  Dresden,  may  be  cited  as  the  highest  example 
of  art  awakening  our  best  and  most  reverential  feelings. 
It  is  an  ideal  subject  treated  in  an  ideal  manner,  which 
disposes  us  to  seriousness. 

In  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael,  Titian  and  Turner, 
we  have  high  art.  Man  ever  longs  to  ascend  heights 
human  footsteps  may  not  tread,  to  lift  the  veil  that 
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shrouds  the  enigma  of  being,  and  lie  will  most  prize  the 
echo  of  this  longing  in  literature,  music,  and  art. 

Cennini’s  quaint  bookon  painting  gives  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  producing  a pictui-e : — ‘ Before  beginning 
a painting  go  down  on  your  knees  and  pray,’  and  in 
those  days  of  unquestioning  faith  this  was  probably 
the  actual  habit  of  the  workman.  In  old  days,  while 
Dante  found  nothing  but  brown  horror  in  a forest,  they 
imitated  the  sacred  majesty  of  gloom  and  saw  the  glory 
of  clouds  and  mountain-tops  and  loved  the  grace  of  flower 
and  tendril,  tenderly  caressing  them  into  our  ancient 
churches.  It  is,  however,  a curious  fact  that,  as  litera- 
ture and  poetry  opened  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  nature, 
designers  and  builders  of  cathedrals  closed  theirs.  Whj^ 
is  this?  Partly  because  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen 
and,  in  consequence,  little  concentration  or  originalitj'. 
Unless  by  extravagance,  a young  artist  hardly  knows 
whether  his  picture  is  his  own  or  not,  and  apart  from 
this  consideration,  it  is  no  matter  of  siuqirise  that  great 
works  of  art  are  few  and  far  between,  for  there  is 
literally  no  demand  for  them.  The  earnest  endeavour 
of  Cennini  is  not  called  for  by  Englishmen.  "With  a few 
rare  and  conspicuous  exceptions  artists  spend  their  time 
in  makmg  toys  for  the  annual  exhibition,  which  few  people 
consider  to  be  more  important  than  a Maypole.  If  the 
world  cared  what  we  did,  art  could  not  help  speaking ; 
demand  creates  supply,  man  can  obtain  nothing  he  does 
not  ask  for.  What  a man  really  desires  and  asks  for — 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  he  usually  obtains. 

The  habit  of  gathering  immense  numbers  of  pictimes 
together,  is  partly  responsible  for  this  decadence  in  art. 
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Artists  are  tempted  to  make  their  work  tell  among 
new  frames  and  crude  colours,  in  order  to  produce 
an  immediate  and  transient  effect.  I do  not  say  that 
hasty  judgment  is  always  mistaken,  but  it  may  be  ; the 
artist  must  not  quarrel  with  unfavourable  criticism,  but 
he  may  rightly  feel  dissatisfied  with  crude  opinion, 
expressed  with  an  assurance,  which  only  the  most  con- 
summate taste  and  knowledge  could  justify.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  often  profit  by  the  opinions  of  the  micul- 
tivated  who  care  for  pictures. 

Again,  our  modern  houses  are  not  adapted  for  hang- 
ing pictures  of  a very  serious  character,  and  to  a great 
extent,  literature  has  taken  the  place  of  this  method  of 
expressing  deep  thought.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  our  work  should  be  a lasting  monument  of  the 
purest  and  subtlest  thought  and  highest  feeling  of  our 
own  day.  Will  men  be  able  three  or  four  centuries 
hence  to  read  what  is  best  in  our  English  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  light  of  the  art  now  produced, 
just  as  anyone  may  read  the  history  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy  in  the  precious  legacies  bequeathed  to  them 
by  master  workmen  of  old  times  ? But  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  artist,  no  less  than  the  poet,  must  speak 
the  language  of  his  time.  Only  thus  can  he  naturally 
express  himself,  only  thus  can  he  directly  appeal  to 
those  whom  he  addresses. 

With  regard  to  portrait  painting,  no  one  need  hide 
his  head  because  this  is  his  especial  mHier.  Unless  he 
only  wants  to  paint  a slavish  likeness,  rendering  every 
shadow  and  wrinkle,  it  is  the  best  and  severest  school 
for  the  man  who  Avishes  to  cultivate  idealism  on  a 
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firm  basis.  True  some  artists  will  always  paint  a nose 
with  the  same  touch,  the  shadows  of  which  are  always 
thrown  with  the  same  colour — consequently  the  par- 
ticular artist’s  hand  can  be  at  once  recognised.  This  is 
not  the  ideal  picture.  The  noses  of  no  two  portraits 
ought  to  be  painted  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  or  the 
nostrils  modelled  in  a precisely  similar  w'ay : the  artist 
who  paints  portraits  thus  cannot  avoid  falling  into 
mannerisms.  A faithful  likeness  should  certainly  be 
aimed  at,  but  it  must  not  end  there ; the  sitter’s  char- 
acter, his  disposition,  his  profession  should  be  por- 
trayed, thus  making  the  face  the  window  of  the  mind. 
An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  find  out  by  conver- 
sation the  highest  thoughts,  dispositions,  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  sitter.  At  the  same  time  the  smallest 
physical  miiiutife  should  be  carefully  observed  and 
studiously  reproduced.  If  successful,  the  artist  will 
be  forgotten. 

If  the  painting  of  portraits  is  the  best  possible  dis- 
cipline for  the  earnest  student  of  truth,  we  should  as 
much  as  possible  throw  ourselves  into  the  interests  of  the 
sitter,  and  the  study  of  his  character.  By  this  means 
not  only  is  our  work  better  done,  but  we  are  ourselves 
laying  in  a stock  of  knowledge  about  subjects  of  which 
our  companions  are  sure  to  know  more  than  w^e  do. 
Unconsciously  our  mind  takes  a wider  view  of  many 
things,  as  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  reality  of 
other  men’s  lives.  With  regard  to  designing  subjects, 
it  is  preferable  to  study  the  picture  on  the  actual 
canvas  rather  than  prepare  dummies ; to  think  the 
subject  well  over,  and  if,  having  worked  it  out  mentally. 
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the  idea  should  prove  too  thin,  or  otherwise  deficient, 
if  is  better  to  put  it  away  for  a time.  One  should  make 
a subject  so  entirely  part  of  oneself  that  it  can  be  re- 
turned to  even  after  an  interval  of  years.  In  regard 
to  colour,  it  should  always  bear  a direct  relation  to 
the  subject.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  influence 
of  the  ground  as  much  as  possible,  therefore  a light 
one  is  best.  If  the  picture  is  solemn,  low  tones  and 
sombre  colours  should  be  used  ; if  the  reverse,  stronger 
and  brighter  ones.  Extravagance  of  effect  is  alw'ays  to 
be  deprecated.  It  is  best  to  avoid  an  outline,  and  paint 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  form  with  a full  brush.  After 
having  put  on  any  colour  and  waited  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  hardened,  one  can  then  soften  it.  There  must 
always  be  a sense  of  balance  and  proportion.  In  Titian’s 
great  portrait  in  Florence  there  are  these  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  subject  is  a man  with  grey 
eyes,  black  clothes,  and  ordinary  featuie^:  but  you  do 
not  think  of  the  shape  of  his  nostril  or  the  lines  of  his 
forehead,  it  is  his  character  which  attracts  you.  That 
painting  makes  a lasting  impression  on  everyone.  It  is 
true  art,  for  the  whole  man  is  pourtrayed.  Perhaps 
perfect  workmanship  ceased  with  Van  Dyck.  For  pure 
beauty  study  Van  Eyck,  and  Filippino  Lippi.  Bellini 
and  his  school  are  noted  for  purity  of  colour  and  serene 
precision  of  touch.  This  disappears  even  in  the  later 
works  of  the  great  Titian,  for  in  the  arrogance  of  power 
the  serene  perfection  that  can  only  accompany  humility, 
altogether  retires.  Too  much  should  never  be  sacri- 
ficed to  a sense  of  strength.  The  sustaining  powder 
which  gives  a sense  of  reticence,  is  the  quality  that 
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retains  a permanent  hold  upon  the  spectator.  For 
Reynolds  the  most  profound  admiration  must  be  enter- 
tained. There  are  examples  of  flesh  painted  by  him 
that  neither  Titian  nor  any  other  could  excel.  But 
neither  Reynolds  nor  Gamsborough  could  draw — both 
were  mannerists — and  it  certainly  seems  as  if  one  might 
take  almost  any  number  of  eyes  from  their  portraits  and 
transfer  them  to  other  canvasses,  providing  one  has 
due  regard  to  light  and  shade.  Now,  similar  as  eyes 
are,  no  two  arc  quite  the  same,  and  this  quite  apart 
from  the  expression.  Reynolds’  eyes  are  put  in  with  a 
direct  and  masterly  touch,  but  with  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  actual  mdividual  form. 

With  Gainsborough  there  is  more  attention  to  form, 
but  his  eyes  might  also  bo  transferred  to  almost  any 
other  person.  Now  notice  the  eyes  in  the  portrait  of 
Cornelius  van  der  Geest  called  ‘Gevartius,’  by  Van 
Dyck,  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  eyes  are  a miracle 
of  drawing,  character,  and  pamtmg,  and  no  one  could  fit 
them  into  any  other  portrait ; they  show  signs  of  fatigue 
and  overwork,  they  do  not  so  much  appear  to  see,  as  to 
indicate  the  thoughts  of  the  brain.  Notice  also,  how 
wonderful  is  the  flexible  mouth,  how  tremulously  yet 
firmly  painted.  Then  the  ear  is  so  set  that  it  could  not 
be  moved  by  a hair’s-breadth,  or  transferred  to  any 
other  head.  Students  should  examine  that  part  of  this 
wonderful  portrait,  and  take  special  note  that  there  is 
not  a touch  put  in  for  effect ; there  is  not  a meretricious 
dab  doing  duty  for  honourable  work,  although  it  is  a 
marvel  of  dexterity.  It  is  right  at  every  distance,  even 
if  examined  with  microscopic  attention.  Some  portraits 
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by  Raphael  and  Titian  are  monumentally  greater,  but  a 
modern  student  ■will  learn  more  from  the  former  picture. 
It  accords  more  with  modern  tendencies,  and  the  study 
of  it  can  never  mislead. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  work  well  done 
only  shows  excellence  to  be  attained — it  cannot  be 
imitated.  Peculiarities  can  be  repeated,  but  he  who 
copies  others  will  always  lag  behind. 

Whatever  be  his  mission,  the  artist  can  only  hope 
for  real  success  through  thorough  conscientiousness. 
He  must  cultivate  smcere  convictions,  and  strive  to 
carry  them  out ; whether  the  results  are  abundant  or 
not,  will  depend  upon  his  thoughtful  industry.  If  art  is 
to  have  any  worthy  influence  in  the  world,  it  must  not 
be  trifled  with.  Let  the  student  demand  and  strive 
after  heroic  art,  noble  and  beautiful  both  in  idea  and 
execution.  There  is  certainly  a want  of  veneration  in 
affecting  carelessness,  which  is  never  a characteristic  of 
real  greatness.  Conscious  effort,  however,  is  as  great 
an  enemy  to  art  as  to  poetry.  Light  amusing  writing 
and  playful  art  should  not  be  underrated,  for  its  whole- 
some influence  can  ill  be  spared  in  a hard-working 
Avorld ; but  all  intellectual  work,  whether  literary  or 
artistic,  is  to  be  valued  m proportion  as  it  supplies  us 
with  ideas,  or  delights  us  by  its  beauty.  The  picture 
that  fails  to  attain  this  end  and  speak  to  the  beholder, 
is  certainly  not  a great  work  of  art.  If  clouds  or  sea 
are  painted,  even  these  natural  objects  should  wear  a 
new  aspect  to  the  spectator. 

Art  in  its  natural  domain  is  probably  a thing  of 
the  past.  Child  of  the  sun  and  of  loveliness,  she  was  a 
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l)rincess  in  old  times ; later  she  became  the  handmaid  of 
realitj^  and  busied  herself  tenderly  in  the  cottage,  the 
hospital,  and  the  workhouse.  Hogarth  and  Francois 
Millet  have  proved  how  she  can  tell  the  story  of  every- 
day life,  with  its  human  needs  and  suffering.  It  is  not 
probable  that  art  will  ever  take  root  in  England  until 
the  ‘ people  ’ at  large  get  to  care  about  it.  This  they 
will  never  do,  until  it  is  presented  to  them  habitually. 
But,  a people  whose  favourite  composer  is  Handel, 
cannot  long  be  indifferent  to  the  noblest  art.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  the  very  best  work  should  be  scat- 
tered abroad  as  widely  as  possible.  Satisfactory  results 
might  be  expected  soon  to  follow,  for  the  love  of  beauty 
is  inherent  in  the  human  mind.  Those  whose  life  work 
is  art,  and  to  whom  it  is  a vocation,  should  make  it  endea- 
vour to  fulfil  its  mission  of  inspiring  men  with  lofty  aims. 
It  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  art  in  England 
if  in  all  the  public  buildings  and  places  of  popular 
resort  there  were  painted  frescoes  by  competent  artists. 
In  generations  gone  by,  the  desire  of  artists  to  carry 
out  work  of  this  kind  was  not  encouraged.  There  is 
less  prejudice  now,  than  in  the  days  when  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  James  Barry,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann  offered  to  paint  appropriate  subjects  for  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
refused. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  coming  age.  Art  will  play  a 
great  part,  and  in  stronger  hands  than  ours,  speak  as 
she  has  never  done  before,  with  the  majestic  ring  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old,  demanding  noble  aspira- 


lions,  and  strongly  condemning  all  that  is  unlovely  and 
of  bad  repute.  Young  students  on  whom  the  realisa- 
tion of  these  hopes  will  depend,  may  well  have  ambition 
if  their  chief  aim  is  to  be  useful  in  their  generation,  for 
this  is  surely  the  ideal  of  all  high  art. 
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The  successful  practice  of  Architecture,  requires  of  its 
votary  a many-sidedness  which  pertains  perhaps  to  few 
other  callings.  He  must  be  an  artist  in  the  first  place, 
for  without  the  intuitions  of  an  artist  he  can  never  hope 
to  be  a really  great  Architect.  He  should  bo  a man  of 
science  in  the  second  place,  that  he  may  wisely  select 
and  apply  the  materials  at  his  command.  He  should 
be  a man  of  business  in  the  third  place,  with  a sense 
of  the  value  of  money,  a knowledge  of  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labour,  and  of  how  best  to  dispose  of  the 
sums  intrusted  to  his  spending.  He  must,  above  all, 
be  a scrupulously  honest  man,  otherwise  great  may  be 
his  temptations.  He  must  know  when  to  yield  to  the 
requirements  of  his  employer,  but  if  his  superior  know- 
ledge and  experience  show  him  that  to  yield  would 
be  to  betray  his  trust,  he  must  know  how  to  be  firm. 
However  conciliatory  in  manner  he  may  be  to  those  whom 
he  directs,  he  must  know  when  to  make  his  authority 
respected. 

There  are  a good  many  other  things  which  go  to 
make  a successful  Architect.  His  profession  is  an 
arduous  one,  mvolving  hard  and  continuous  thought 
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and  exertion.  He  should,  of  course,  be  a clever  and 
quick  draughtsman  ; but  facility  with  his  pencil  may 
leave  him  after  all  a poor  Architect,  if  he  cannot  rightly 
appreciate  how  his  designs,  so  fascinating  on  paper,  will 
turn  out,  when  translated  into  brick  and  stone.  His 
buildmg  may  appear  a well-balanced  composition  when 
worked  out  on  the  drawing-board  in  geometric  elevation, 
and  yet  when  seen  in  reality,  and  from  one  side,  may 
prove  to  be  anythmg  but  a pleasure  to  the  eye.  Some 
dominant  feature  on  which  he  relied  to  crown  his 
edifice,  and  which  did  so  most  effectively  on  his  draw- 
ing, may  be  more  or  less  lost  to  sight  by  being  placed 
at  some  distance  behind  his  principal  part.' 

Again,  the  Architect  may  spoil  the  effect  of  his 
building,  both  externally  and  internally,  by  the  clumsi- 
ness of  his  details,  by  not  adapting  them  to  their 
distance  from  the  eye,  and  by  making  the  crowning 
feature  of  a spire,  for  mstance,  too  heavy,  and  thus 
very  materially  reducing  its  apparent  height  by  neglect- 
ing to  slightly  taper  towers  and  pinnacles,  without 
which  they  often  appear  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom.  Then,  again,  he  may  devote  himself  to  the 
details  of  his  composition  while  neglecting  its  outlme 
as  seen  agamst  the  sky.  This,  in  our  somewhat  murky 
atmosphere,  is  a fatal  error. 

I could  instance  countless  other  pitfalls  which  are 
laid  for  the  unwary  Architect,  from  which  a refined 

’ This  is  so  constantly  happening,  that  in  compositions  where  a 
dome  rises  behind  a portico,  the  perspective  view,  made  of  the  building 
after  its  design  in  geometric  elevation  is  complete,  has,  I believe, 
generally  to  be  altered,  and  the  dome  raised  many  feet,  to  prevent  its 
being  eclipsed  by  the  intervening  portico. 
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taste  and  a constant  vigilance  alone  can  save  him.  But 
the  above  may  suffice  to  show  that  knowledge  and 
watchfulness  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  practice 
of  Architecture. 

The  education  of  the  Architect  is  now  on  a very 
different  basis  to  what  it  was  half  a century  ago.  Then 
a student’s  education  consisted  simply  in  entering  the 
office  of  an  Architect  of  rejjutation  as  his  articled 
pupil,  and  picking  up  what  in  him  lay  of  the  mysteries 
of  professional  practice,  by  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open.  He  might  there  become  a fair  draughtsman,  and 
by  dint  of  application  learn  to  write  a specification,  and 
prepare  detail  drawings  of  more  or  less  use  ; but  of 
systematic  architectural  education  there  was  none  to  be 
had,  in  a place  devoted  to  practice  and  not  to  theory. 

Now  however,  the  education  of  the  student  is  gra- 
dually being  put  upon  a different  basis.  The  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  established  in  1834 
for  the  advancement  of  Civil  Architecture  in  this  country, 
but  its  members  were  selected  at  first  for  their  respect- 
ability and  not  necessarily  for  their  talent,  though  it 
numbered  among  them  such  distinguished  names  as 
those  of  Professor  Donaldson,  Sir  W.  Tite,  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  Professor  Cockerell,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Street, 
Burges,  Pearson,  and  those  of  most  Architects  of  note  in 
the  middle  of  the  century.  The  members  bound  them- 
selves to  honourable  conduct  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  They  were  not  to  have  any  financial  stake 
in  any  concern  the  interests  of  which  they  might 
further  in  their  practice  as  Architects,  and  were  on  no 
account  to  receive  any  consideration  from  anybody  for  so 
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directing  business.  It  was  also  considered  desirable  by 
its  founders  that  none  should  join  its  ranks  who  were 
not  gentlemen  by  education  and  social  status. 

In  time,  however,  it  was  felt  that  these  qualifica- 
tions were  not  sufficient ; that  systematic  architectural 
education  should  receive  some  encouragement  and 
recognition  in  elections  to  the  Institute.  It  was  urged 
to  this  by  a younger  body,  the  Architectural  Association, 
which  though  of  more  recent  origin,  was  composed 
largely  of  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students.  The  result 
of  much  debate  and  experiment  was  the  establishment 
of  a series  of  progressive  examinations,  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  the  successful  passing  of 
which  now  alone  opens  the  door  of  the  Institute  to  its 
second  rank,  that  of  ‘ Associates.’  The  first  rank,  that 
of  ‘Fellow's,’  is  now  for  the  most  part  fed  from  the 
second,  but  it  is  still  open  to  the  Council  to  admit  as 
Fellow's,  Architects  of  exceptional  merit  and  ability  as 
proved  by  their  w'orks,  wdthout  subjecting  them  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  examinations.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  this  function  of  the  Council  w'ill  continue  to  be 
exercised  much  longer,  except  it  be  in  very  exceptional 
cases ; as  those  w'ho  have  passed  the  examniations 
naturally  look  upon  it  as  somew'hat  unfair  to  themselves. 

These  examinations  have  been  a great  gain  to  the 
profession.  They  have  already  added  some  750  members 
to  the  Institute,  consisting  of  men  (and,  let  me  add,  one 
lady)  better  equipped  for  the  practice  of  Architecture 
than  the  great  majority  of  those  wdio  have  not  had  such 
advantages,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  w'hen  this  fact 
is  more  widely  know'n  and  recognised,  employers  generally 
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will  seek  the  services  of  the  men  who  have  thus  prepared 
themselves.  Of  course,  the  examinations  do  not  make 
them  artists  (and  this  is  in  some  minds  the  great 
objection  to  examinations,  as  putting  mere  book  know- 
ledge above  artistic  power),  but  they  tend  to  make  them 
more  trustworthy  m matters  of  construction  and  business, 
and  so  far,  I do  not  see  that  they  have  in  any  wise 
shackled,  or  led  into  one  groove,  the  artistic  imagination 
of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  their  aid. 

The  Institute  publishes  the  subjects  on  which  its 
candidates  will  be  examined,  and  furnishes  a list  of  the 
works  most  likely  to  assist  them  in  their  studies.  Besides 
which,  there  are  Architects  who  lay  themselves  out  for 
preparing  students  for  these  examinations,  and  there 
are  courses  of  lectures  at  London  University  College 
and  King’s  College,  the  Polytechnic,  and  various  other 
institutions  throughout  the  country  (noteworthy  among 
them  being  the  Chairs  of  Architecture  in  Liverpool  and 
Edmburgh),  where  much  theoretic  knowledge  of  Archi- 
tecture may  be  obtained.  Again,  there  are  the  Students’ 
Classes  established  by  the  various  local  architectural 
societies,  mamly  for  the  purpose  of  enablmg  those  who 
attend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Institute  Examinations. 
The  Eoyal  Academy  has  its  Professor  of  Architecture, 
who  gives  annually  a series  of  lectures,  which  are  easy 
of  access  to  all  London  students,  and  which  the  Boyal 
Academy  students  are  expected  to  attend ; it  has  also  its 
architectural  school,  as  well  as  those  of  paintmg  and 
sculpture.  The  former  has  its  master  in  constant 
attendance,  as  well  as  Architect  visitors,  members  of  the 
Academy,  who  give  subjects  to  its  students  and  superin- 
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tend  the  working  out  of  their  designs.  In  this  way  the 
students  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  Architect 
Academicians,  and  each  receives  his  quota  of  attention, 
criticism,  and  encouragement.  The  subjects  set  are 
such  as  to  draw  out  the  artistic  abilities  of  the  student, 
and  are  consequently  most  important  as  supplementing 
the  more  scientific  mstruction  imparted  elsewdiere. 

None  of  this  instruction,  however,  wdll  at  all  com- 
pensate for  pupilage  in  an  Architect’s  office,  where  the 
learner  will  see  and  become  familiar  with  work  in 
preparation  and  in  actual  execution ; and  where,  if  he  be 
wide  aw'ake,  he  will  learn  much,  for  in  most  offices  he  is 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  actual  work  of  his  master. 
The  term  of  pupilage  is  generally  from  three  to  four 
years.  The  writer’s  term  was  for  five  years,  which  he 
was  thankful  to  be  allow'ed  to  extend,  in  order  to  watch 
the  execution  of  wo^k  in  the  preparation  of  the  designs 
of  which  he  had  taken  his  share.  The  premium  usually 
paid  in  a good  London  office  is,  I believe,  300Z.,  but  it 
is  materially  less  in  the  country  or  when  the  master’s 
reputation  has  yet  to  come.  The  small  offices  give  per- 
haps more  attention  to  the  pupil,  but  he  will  probably 
not  see  so  much  work  which  interests  him. 

It  was  formerly  customary  for  the  architectural 
student  to  go  from  school  to  the  office,  say  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Now  I am  glad  to  say  more  enlightened 
views  prevail,  and  many  take  their  B.A.  degree,  before 
studying  architectural  practice  in  earnest.  This  is  a 
distinct  advantage,  and  greatly  tends  to  their  ultimate 
success.  It  is  customary  to  shorten  the  term  of  pupilage 
in  the  case  of  students  so  equipped,  to  a minimum  term 
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of  three  years,  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that  they 
are  better  fitted  to  make  a good  use  of  their  time  after 
such  College  training.  The  University  man,  as  well  as 
the  one  who  goes  straight  from  school  to  office,  with  the 
gi*eatest  possible  advantage  to  himself,  may  employ  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  ancient  buildings  and  improve  his 
draughtsmanship  by  carefully  sketching  them.  Finally, 
he  may  develop  his  power  as  a designer,  by  drawing 
what  he  has  been  studying  from  memory  alone,  and 
afterwards  comparing  the  work  so  done  with  the  studies 
he  has  made  on  the  spot.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  looked 
upon  by  some,  as  an  irksome  task,  but  nothmg  will  give 
greater  facility  in  actual  practice.  The  student,  if  this 
be  persevered  in,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a mere  copyist. 
He  will  design  with  power,  ease  and  truth  ; his  details 
and  the  general  features  of  his  building  will  grow  natur- 
ally out  of  his  plan.  , 

After  his  pupilage  is  over  the  student  frequently 
seeks  employment  in  another  office  for  a year  or  more 
as  a salaried  assistant.  By  doing  this  he  sees  probably 
another  mode  of  practice,  of  great  assistance  when  he 
comes  to  set  up  for  himself.  This  desirable  end  of  all 
his  industry  and  perseverance  is  generally  attained  when 
some  friend  to  whom  he  has  shown  his  sketches,  and 
who  has  noticed  his  assiduity,  determines  to  run  some  risk 
by  intrusting  a work  to  his  untried  hands.  It  may  be,  and 
most  often  is,  a very  modest  one ; but,  if  it  is  a success 
it  may  lead  to  most  important  commissions.  He  may 
probably  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  even 
thirty  before  his  chance  comes,  and  if  he  has  not  taken 
advantage  of  his  days  of  comparatiA'e  leisure  to  travel  and 
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SO  make  himself  acquainted  Avith  the  best  modes  of  Archi- 
tecture in  this  and  other  countries,  he  may  now  find  it 
difficult  to  do  so.  I believe,  however,  it  is  but  too 
common  for  a student  to  rush  off  on  his  travels 
before  he  is  ready,  by  previous  study,  and  above  all  by 
an  accurate  and  ready  pencil,  to  take  full  advantage  of 
such  opportmiities ; and  he  is  often  tempted  by  the 
adventure  and  excitement  of  the  foreign  tour,  to  neglect 
the  richer  field  of  study  available  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  island.  There  is  less  to  injure  his  taste, 
more  to  cultivate  his  perception  of  architectural  beauty 
and  fitness,  at  home  than  abroad.  English  houses,  even 
the  quite  modern  ones,  are  allowed  by  our  foreign  critics 
to  be  far  ahead  of  those  produced  on  the  Continent. 
I will  not  say,  in  America.  I have  not,  unfortunately, 
seen  its  Domestic  Architecture,  but  judging  from 
drawings  and  photographs,  I am  disposed  to  think 
Ave  have  much  to  learn  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

There  is  one  Avay  in  AAdiich  the  talented  young  Archi- 
tect can  always  keep  himself  busy,  however  unprofitably 
from  a financial  point  of  vieAV,  and  that  is  by  joining  in 
some  of  the  numerous  competitions  which  have  of  late 
years  come  so  much  into  favour.  It  is  quite  true  that 
these  competitions  have  occasionally  unearthed  archi- 
tectural ability  which  might  otherAvise  have  remained 
hidden,  and  many  have  to  be  grateful  to  them  on  that 
account ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  more  frequently 
than  not  tmui  out  fiascos  ; that  the  promoters,  even  Avhen 
they  are  determined  that  strict  justice  shall  be  done  the 
competitors,  are  disappointed  at  the  result,  and  that,  as 
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a rule,  they  cost  the  profession  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  commission  paid  to  the  winner.  Let  us 
suppose  a new  Town  Hall  to  be  contemplated  at  an 
outlay  of  100,000h  The  Corporation  interested,  bothered 
by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  half-dozen  indncipal 
Architects  of  their  town,  determine  on  a competition 
open  to  the  whole  profession.  Let  us  suppose  fifty 
Architects  to  engage  in  the  contest,  and  each  of  them 
to  spend  on  an  average  100/.  (a  by  no  means  exorbitant 
estimate  of  their  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses),  in 
assistants’  salaries,  &c.,  and  there  is  the  whole  of  the 
commission  of  the  successful  competitor  swallowed  up 
at  once.  This  is  a dead  loss  to  the  profession,  as  the 
successful  man  will  most  likely  have  as  much  work  in 
adapting  his  design  to  the  real  needs  of  his  employers, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  he  had  not  prepared  a com- 
petition design  at  all,  and  the  emploj’-ers  may  be 
saddled  with  an  Architect  of  little  experience,  and 
in  other  ways  unsuited  for  the  work  intrusted  to 
liim.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a so-called  archi- 
tect, with  more  available  cash  than  honesty,  brains, 
and  industry,  employs  another  to  make  his  design 
for  him.  If  he  wins  he  carries  out  another  man’s 
design,  with  the  most  unfortunate  results  to  the  em- 
ployers and  their  building.  This  happened  in  a very 
celebrated  competition  limited  to  a certain  number  of 
competitors,  who  were  to  be  paid  800/.  a-piece  for  their 
design,  a most  unusual  and  generous  remuneration. 
One  of  the  competitors,  distrusting  his  own  ability,  in- 
trusted the  work  to  another  Architect  for  the  sum  of 
100/.,  and  was  chagrined  to  find  that  he  had  sublet  the 
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work  to  a third  for  50/,  One  important  improvement 
has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  the  conduct  of 
competitions.  An  Architectural  Assessor  of  known  impar* 
tiality  and  experience  is  now  generally  appointed.  He 
prepares  the  conditions  of  the  contest  of  skill,  and  makes 
the  selection  after  the  designs  are  sent  in ; his  verdict 
being,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  by  his  employers. 
Sometimes,  however,  an  unsuitable  assessor  may  be 
emplo3^ed  who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  all 
the  conditions  are  explicitly  enforced.  For  instance,  he 
may  be  slack  on  a most  important  point — the  probable 
cost  of  the  structure — and  thereby  grave  injustice  may  be 
done  to  those  of  the  competitors  who  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  their  designs  within  the  stipulated  sum.  It  is 
an  unwritten  law  that  no  assessor  can  by  any  possibility 
become  the  Architect  of  the  building  over  whose  inception 
he  has  been  the  guardian,  for  he  has  naturally  great 
opportunities  of  ingratiating  himself  into  the  good 
opmion  of  the  Committee.  There  was  once  a case, 
happily  a very  rare  one,  with  the  following  result.  The 
assessor  declared  all  the  designs  submitted  too  expensive. 
He  was  asked  to  midertake  the  work  himself,  he  did 
so,  and  the  building  cost  the  Committee  twice  as  much  as 
the  figure  to  which  the  competitors  were  limited.  In  a 
word  competitions  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  of  use  to 
unknown  but  talented  Architects,  but  they  are  open  to 
grave  abuse,  and  are  a great  loss  financially  to  the  profes- 
sion as  at  present  conducted.  They  rarely  if  ever  really 
benefit  their  promoters,  who,  without  them,  could  always 
select  a man  whose  reputation  proved  him  to  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
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The  payment  of  Architects  is  based  on  a com- 
mission, and  this  is  almost  universally  5 per  cent,  on 
the  outlay.  This  mode  of  payment  is  objected  to  by 
some  as  being  very  unequal,  and  by  others  as  offer- 
ing a direct  inducement  to  the  Architect  to  be  care- 
less as  to  his  expenditure.  This  latter  objection  is  not 
practically  of  much  weight.  The  successful  Architect 
must  be  a scrupulously  honest  man,  as  I have  before 
stated,  and  he  must  be  more  than  lionest — he  must  use 
every  penny  spent  for  his  clients  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. This  becomes  a habit  with  him,  and  outweighs  any 
consideration  of  personal  gain.  The  other  objection  is 
sometimes  met  by  an  Architect  charging  more  than  5 per 
cent,  when  the  work  is  very  small,  or  involves  labour 
on  his  part  incommensurate  with  the  outlay,  just  as  on 
the  other  hand  he  will  take  a somewhat  less  percentage 
wdien  the  work  is  very  extensive  and  consisting  of  great 
reduplication  of  parts,  like  a gaol  or  an  asylum.  It  is 
always  understood,  however,  when  nothing  is  said 
beforehand  to  the  contrary,  that  the  payment  is  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  This  payment 
covers  the  preparation  of  drawings,  specification,  and 
other  documents  necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  the  work,  correspondence,  which  is  often  very  heavy, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  building,  which  involves 
the  rejection  of  all  material  and  labour  other  than  tiiat 
specified  or  shown  on  the  drawings.  These,  in  a work 
of  magnitude,  amount  often  to  an  immense  number. 
In  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Town  Hall  they  were 
1,373  in  number.  The  Architect  generally  has  the 
appointment  of  the  Clerk  of  Works,  wliose  duty  it  is  to 
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be  constantly  on  the  works  to  see  that  every  item  of  tlie 
contract  is  carried  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  The  employer,  not  the  Architect, 
pays  the  Clerk  of  Works.  Another  appointment  which  is 
also  left,  except  in  rare  instances,  to  the  Architect,  is  the 
nomination  of  the  Quantity  Surveyor,  whose  business 
it  is  to  carefully  take  out  and  tabulate  the  amount  of 
material  and  labour  which  the  Architect’s  working  draw- 
ings and  specification  set  forth,  to  enable  the  builders 
competing  for  the  work  to  price  and  make  up  their 
tenders.  The  employer  also  pays  the  Surveyor  his 
fees,  which  are  generally  1^  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  accepted  tender.  No  Architect  ought  to  set 
his  surveyor  to  work  without  explaining  to  his  em- 
ployer the  necessity  for  his  services,  which  however,  are 
not  absolutely  required  when  the  work  is  given  to  a 
builder  without  competition ; though  it  is  often  found 
that  even  in  such  cases  the  process  of  taking  out  the 
quantities  saves  money  in  the  end,  as  they  serve  to  show 
that  the  builder’s  estimate  is  based  on  no  miscalcula- 
tion ; while  for  extras  or  omissions  they  are  invaluable, 
as  the  ordinary  contract  provides  that  such  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  original  prices  for  the  building,  and  for 
this  purpose  these  prices  should  be  attached  to  the  bills  of 
quantities  in  the  possession  of  the  Architect.  No  part  of 
an  Architect’s  duties  is  of  more  importance,  or  so  directly 
affects  his  clients’  interests,  as  the  appointment  of  the 
Building  Surveyor  and  Clerk  of  Works.  Before  leaving 
the  subject  of  an  Architect’s  remuneration,  I ought  to 
mention  that  if  from  any  cause  an  Architect  is  stopped 
in  his  work  before  the  building  is  finished,  or  even 
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begun,  he  is  paid,  not  the  5 per  cent.,  but  only  that 
portion  of  it  which  has  become  due  when  his  work  is 
stopped,  or  his  engagement  terminated.  The  ‘ E.I.B.A.,’ 
in  its  paper  on  Architects’  charges,  defines  what  sum 
becomes  due  at  various  stages  of  the  work.  If  the 
Architect  be  engaged  on  behalf  of  his  client  in  litigation 
of  any  sort,  or  with  adjoining  owners  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  light  and  air,  extra  charges,  according  to  the 
time  involved,  are  allowed  him. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fees  of 
the  best  Architect  are  no  higher  than  those  of  the  worst. 
But,  however  great  the  Architect’s  reputation  may  be, 
it  is  desirable  to  study  his  works  intelligently  before 
securing  his  services. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  clients  have  a fancy  for 
the  employment  of  two  Architects  on  the  same  work, 
more  especially  when  the  real  Architect  is  young  and 
comparatively  inexperienced  ; the  other,  the  Consulting 
Architect,  being  a man  of  riper  years  and  longer  standing, 
whose  business  it  is  to  criticise  the  design  generally,  and 
advise  on  points  of  construction  and  procedure.  Some 
Architects  resent  this  placing  of  another  over  them,  and 
unless  the  duties  of  the  Consulting  Architect  are  exercised 
with  a kindly  sympathetic  feeling  and  with  a wise  dis- 
cretion, they  are  apt  to  be  irksome  to  his  junior.  There 
is  also  some  danger  of  the  divided  responsibility  in  such 
a partnership  being  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  the 
work.  Very  different  is  the  voluntary  submission  of  his 
design  by  one  Architect  to  another  for  criticism  and 
advice.  The  late  William  Burges,  a man  of  the  most 
inventive  genius,  used  to  do  this,  giving  his  colleague 
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liis  fee,  and  then  following  his  advice  or  otherwise  as  he 
thought  best. 

Designs  for  new  churches  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  reporting  Architects  appointed  by  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society,  if  a grant  from  that  body  is 
sought  for,  and  these  Architects,  being  men  of  experi- 
ence in  church  design,  exert  a wholesome  influence, 
preventing  anything  very  commonplace  or  atrocious 
being  erected  with  the  aid  of  a grant.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally obligatory  that  the  designs  of  all  buildings  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  recognised  rural  or  urban 
sanitary  authority  of  the  district,  but  these  authorities 
concern  themselves  solely  with  the  more  or  less  sound 
construction  and  sanitary  appliances  of  the  buildings, 
and  not  at  all  as  to  the  good  taste  set  forth  in  the 
design.  This  is  to  be  regretted  ; and  again,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a precious  example  of  ancient  work  may 
be  destroyed,  and  very  often  is,  for  quite  insufficient 
reasons,  by  the  municipal  or  other  authorities,  without 
anyone  having  the  legal  right  to  interfere. 

It  is  clear  that  some  competent  authority,  whose 
l)usiness  it  was  to  consider  and  report  upon  all  designs 
for  important  public  buildings,  would  be  of  immense 
service,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a competent 
authority  which  would  not  abuse  its  powers.  In  France 
they  have  such  an  authority  in  the  Conseil  d’Examen  des 
Batiments  Civils,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the 
principal  French  Architects,  members  of  the  Institut 
and  others  ; but  we  have  nothing  of  the  sort  in  England, 
and  though  occasionally,  a dreadfully  dreary  and  vulgar 
erection  is  the  result,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our 
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.public  buildings  are,  as  a whole,  inferior  to  those  of 
France  or  other  countries,  where  more  care  is  exercised 
in  supervising  their  design  by  some  government  authority. 
With  us,  the  structures  most  open  to  criticism  aestheti- 
cally are  undoubtedly  those  erected  by  our  engineers, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  they  do  not  generally  concern 
themselves  with  the  beauty  of  their  erections  so  much  as 
wuth  their  adaptability  to  their  functions.  The  more’s 
the  pity.  Such  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  much 
more  colossal  and  striking  than  the  productions  of  the 
Architect’s  brain,  and  as  such  more  imperatively  de- 
mand artistic  treatment — not  in  the  overloading  them 
with  superfluous  and  ill-applied  ornament  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  but  in  the  careful  study  of  graceful  pro- 
portion and  outline.  Occasionally,  however,  they  have 
been  more  fortunate.  I suppose  there  is  hardly  a struc- 
ture in  the  whole  of  London  that  gives  so  much  pleasure 
to  its  citizens  and  visitors  as  Waterloo  Bridge,  seen 
from  the  Embankment. 

The  Art  Committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architecta  has  ' 
been  active  in  memorialising  the  London  County  Comicil 
and  other  bodies,  when  they  think  a mistake  is  about 
to  be  made,  either  in  laying  out  a new  street  or  in  the 
design  for  an  important  public  structure,  and  they 
have  been  allowed  to  give  evidence  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  with  the  same  object  in  view. 
Their  remarks  have  been  generally  well  received,  and 
have  had  more  or  less  influence.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  they  are  not  actuated  by  personal  considerations, 
and  speak  of  things  about  which  they  know  something. 

There  is  a remarkable  esprit  de  corps  in  the  profes- 
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sion.  Ifc  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  Architect  go  behind 
his  brother  to  defraud  him  in  anything.  If  asked  to 
take  up  the  unfinished  work  of  another,  he  makes  a 
point  of  finding  out  whether  the  original  Architect  has 
been  satisfactorily  settled  with  before  undertaking  to 
complete  his  work ; and  if  that  work  appears  to  him  to 
be  well  done,  he  is  careful  to  endeavour  to  reinstate  his 
brother  Architect  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  employer,  by 
honest  praise,  and  disparaging  his  own  power  to  do 
better.  If  he  fail  in  this,  he  will  not  wantonly  pull 
about  or  alter  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  No  Architect 
who  respects  himself  will  ask  for  work,  unless  indirectly 
by  joining  in  a competition.  Work  comes  none  the  less 
in  the  long  run  by  scrupulously  observing  this  rule. 
The  times  have  certainly  changed  for  the  better  since 
the  leader  of  the  profession  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
round  his  portfolio  of  designs  to  those  personally  un- 
known to  him,  who  were  supposed  to  have  the  erection 
of  a church  in  view. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  few  Architects  who  are 
elected  as  members  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  British 
Architect  has  to  content  himself  with  marks  of  apprecia- 
tion coming  from  abroad,  for  none  are  offered  him  by  the 
Government  of  this  country,  unless  he  happen  to  be  a 
deserving  Government  official,  or  has  the  honour  of  being 
employed  by  Koyalty  itself.  There  is  however,  one  im- 
portant exception  to  this  rather  depressing  forgetfulness 
of  the  claims  of  the  profession  to  public  recognition.  It 
is  in  the  gold  medal  conferred  annually  by  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  through  the  Royal  Institute,  on  an  Architect 
distinguished  by  his  executed  works,  or  by  his  writings 
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on  Architecture.  The  medal  is  presented  with  all  due 
circumstance  by  the  President  for  the  time  being,  alter- 
nately to  an  Englishman  and  a foreigner,  the  most 
fitting  for  the  honour  bemg  the  subject  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  The  medal 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  recipient,  whatever  his 
nationality.  When  M.  Charles  Gamier  received  it,  he 
brought  over  the  studies  made  by  himself  for  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  which  were  of  the  greatest  interest  to  his 
English  confreres. 

The  School  of  English  Architecture,  numbering  in 
its  ranks  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Chambers,  and  those  before 
enumerated,  to  say  nothing  of  others  now  living,  shows 
a not  unworthy  record  in  the  past  and  present,  and  may 
be  trusted  to  give  a good  account  of  itself  in  the  future, 
if  the  rising  generation  are  but  faithful  to  its  tradi- 
iionsand  principles.  A nation’s  history  is  revealed  in  its 
Architecture ; our  aim  therefore  should  be,  to  make  our 
architectural  work  as  enduring  as  in  us  lies,  and,  by 
its  direct  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of  the  day, 
illustrative  of  our  national  character  and  aspirations. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  it  should  be,  beautiful  and 
dignified,  free  from  mere  conceits  of  fashion  and  pueril- 
ities of  any  sort.  Each  should  strive  that  his  share 
in  this  writing  of  history,  should  embody  his  own  best 
thoughts,  and  be  a worthy  memento  of  the  extraordinary 
times  in  which  we  live. 
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Gregory.  With  a Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  lar.  6tf. 
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H.B.M.’s  Consul  at  Port  Said.  With  a Map.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
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Crown  Svo.  64. 

J^y  the  same  Autfior. 

LAW  AND  GOD.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  5j. 

OUR  PRAYER  BOOK:  CONFORMITt'  r\ND  CONSCIENCE. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  ‘ THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY.’ 

In  7 volumes,  large  crown  8vo.  with  2 Portraits. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY. 

1.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DESPOTS.  With 

a Portrait.  Price  ^s.  6d. 

2.  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING. 

Price  7^. 

3.  THE  FINE  ARTS.  Price  ys.  6d. 


By  John  Addington  Symonds. 
4 & 5.  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

2 Vols.  Price  i$s. 

6 8a  7.  THE  CATHOLIC  REACTION. 

With  a Portrait  and  an  Index  to 
the  7 Vols.  Price  15^. 


ISABELLA  THE  CATHOLIC,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN : Her  Life, 

Reign,  and  Times,  1451-1504.  By  M.  Le  Baron  de  Nervo.  Translated  from 
the  Original  French  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Te.mple-West  (Retired).  With  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo.  17S.  6d.  . . . , , , 

‘ Neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  not  overladen  with  detail  nor  impoverished  from 
lack  of  matter,  and  is  at  the  same  time  ample  and  orderly  enough  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
student.’  —Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE : its  Peoples,  History,  and  Products.  By  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter,  K.S.C.I.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  Third  and  Standard  Edition,  with 
Map.  Demy  8vo.  284. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  RURAL  BENGAL.  From  OfHcial  Records  and 

the  Archives  of  Native  Families.  By  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  K.S.C.I.,  C.I.E., 
LL.D.,&c.  New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition  (the  Seventh).  Crown  8vo.  74.  6J. 
‘ One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  most  interesting  works  which  the  records  of 
Indian  literature  can  show.’ — Westminster  Review. 


FROM  GRAVE  TO  GAY  : being  Essays  and  Studies  concerned  with 

Certain  Subjecis  of  Serious  Interest,  with  the  Puritans,  with  Literature,  and  with 
the  Humours  of  Life,  now  for  the  first  time  Collected  and  Arranged.  By  J.  St. 
Loe  .Strachev.  Crown  8vo.  64. 

‘Undeniably  clever,  well-informed,  brightly  written,  and  in  many  ways  interesting.’ 

Timer. 

COLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON  DIGESTION  AND  DIET.  With 

an  Appendix  on  the  Opium  Habit  in  India.  By  Sir  William  Roberts,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

THROUGH  LONDON  SPECTACLES.  By  Constance  Milman. 

Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 

‘ Altogether  a very  pleasant  and  companionable  little  book.*— Spectator. 

SIR  CHARLES  HALLE’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  Being  an  Auto- 

biography  (1819-60),  with  Correspondence  and  Diaries.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
C.  E.  Hall£,  and  his  Daughter,  Marie  Halle.  With  2 Portraits.  Demy 
8vo,  16s. 

*The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  music.  ...  A strong  sense  of  humour  is  manifest  in  the  autobiography  a.s  well  as  in  the 
letters,  and  there  are  some  capital  stories  scattered  up  and  down  the  volumes.*~TiMES. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARON  THIEBAULT  {late  Lieutenant-General 

in  the  French  Army).  With  Recollections  of  the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and 
the  Empire.  Translated  and  Condensed  by  A.  J.  Butler,  M.  A.,  Translator  of  the 
^ ‘Memoirs  of  Marbot.*  2 vols.  With  2 Portraits  and  2 Maps.  Demy  8vo.  28J. 

‘ Mr.  Butler's  work  has  been  admirably  done.  . . . These  memoirs  abound  in  varied 
intere>t,  and,  moreover,  they  have  no  little  literary  merit.  . . . For  solid  history,  bright 
sketches  of  rough  campaigning,  shrewd  studies  of  character,  and  lively  anecdote,  these 
memoirs  yield  in  no  degree  to  others.*— Times. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN  AND  BEAST.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hu  fchinson, 

Author  of  ‘Extinct  Monsters,’  ‘Creatures  of  Other  Days,’  &c.  With  a Preface 
by  Sir  Henry  Howartii,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  10  full-page  Illustrations.  Small 
demy  8vo.  lof.  6d. 

‘ A striking  picture  of  living  men  and  conditions  as  they  once  existed.  . . . It  combines 
graphic  description  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  a judicious 
use  of  the  imagination  can  achieve  upon  a basis  of  established  fact.’— Knowledge. 


I.onclon : SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS 


THE  BIOGBAPHICAL  EDITION.  In  Thirteen  Volumes, 

large  crown  «vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6»,  each.  Or  the  1 3 Volumes  in  Set  cloth  bind- 
ing gilt  lop,  £3.  18»,  Od.  This  New  and  Revised  Edition  comprises  additional 
inatcriul  and  hitherto  unpahlisbcd  La-tters,  Sketches,  and  Drawings,  derivnl 
from  the  Author’s  originvl  manuscripts  and  note-hooks;  and  each  volume 
includes  Memoir  in  the  form  of  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritouir. 
1‘rotpectus poit-free  on  application. 

THE  EDITION  DE  LUXE.  Twenty-six  Volumes,  imperial 

8vo.  Containine  248  Steel  Engravings,  1,620  Wood  Engravings,  and  88 
Coloured  Illustrations.  The  steel  and  wood  engravings  are  all  printed  on  real 
China  paper.  The  NUMBER  of  COPIES  PRINTED  is  LIMITED  to  ONE 
THOUSAND,  each  copy  being  numbered.  The  work  can  only  be  obtjined 
through  booksellers,  who  will  furnish  information  regarding  terms,  Ac. 

THE  STANDARD  EDITION.  Twenty-six  Volumes,  large 

8vo.  10».  6<i.  each.  This  Edition  contains  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings 
which  had  not  been  previously  oollecteii,  with  many  additional  Illustrations. 
It  has  been  printed  from  new  type,  on  due  paper ; and.  with  the  exception  of 
the  ilditiou  de  Luxe,  it  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  edition  that  has  been 
published. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Twenty-four  Volumes,  large 

crown  8vo.  hand-rouiely  bount  in  olotb,  price  £1);  or  haU-russia,  marbled 
edges,  £13.  13j.  With  Illusirati  us  by  the  Author,  Ricuahd  Duyls,  and 
PltKOEIIK'K  WaLKKH. 

*,•  T/ie  I’e/umci  ate  told  trparately,  in  cloth,  price  Tt,  6d.  each. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION.  Thirteen  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 

with  Frontispiece  to  each  volume,  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  £3.  5t,  or  half- 
morocco,  gilt,  price  £6.  lOi. 

The  Volumre  are  told  sei>arattly,  in  green  cloth,  price  be.  each, 

CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION.  Twenty-six 

Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  price  £4.  lU. ; or  handsomely  lamud  in 
half-morooco,  j>rice  £8.  8x  Containing  nearly  all  the  small  AVoodent  Illustra- 
tions of  the  former  Editions  and  many  new  lUnstnuIons  by  Eminent  Artists. 

*,•  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  in  cloth,  price  3i.  6d.  each. 

THE  POCKET  EDITION.  Twenty  -seven  Volumes.  Bound 

in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  price  l<.  Od.  each  ; or  Ir.  in  paper  cover. 

•,*  The  Volumes  are  also  supplied  lu/nlloas; 

THE  NOVELS.  13  volumes,  in  I THE  MISCELLANIES.  14 
gold-lettered  cloth  case,  2U.  1 volumcs,in  gold-letteredcloth  case,  21j. 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  LETTERS. 

A COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  OF  W.  M. 

THACKERAY,  1847*1855.  With  Tortraiis  and  Reproduct.ODB  of 
Letters  and  Drawings.  Seooud  LdiLion.  IinperialSvo.  12i,  6d. 

BALLADS.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  With  s\ 

Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  56  Illustrations  hy  the  Author ; Lady  Butler  (Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson):  Gkouge  Du  Maukikr;  JohnCollikk;  H.  Fuhnibs; 
G.  G.  Kilbuksk;  M.  Fitzokuald;  and  P.  Atkixsox.  Printed  on  toned 
paiMir  by  Clay.  Sons,  A Taylor  ; and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  ed^es,  by 
Burn.  Email  4to.  16r. 

W.  M.  THACKERAYS  SKETCHES. 

THE  ORPHAN  OF  PIMLICO,  and  other  Sketches,  Frag- 

ments,  and  DrawinpL  By  William  Makkpkacb  Tha(!KRBAY.  Copied  by  a 
process  tliat  giTes  a faithful  reproduction  of  the  originals.  With  a Preface 
and  Kditorial  Notes  by  Mbs  Thackeray.  A New  Edition,  in  a new  style  of 
binditg.  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  royal  4to.  price  une  Guinea. 


London;  SMITH,  ELDER,  & CO.,  15  Waterloo  I’lace. 


